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SIGNPOSTS OF DANGER 


A great white dog, leaping at Liz as she attempted to 
flee through the hip-high snow . . . the pale spectre 
of a long-dead girl, eyes blazing with fury, as she ad- 
vanced on Liz with unspeakable accusations on her 
ghostly lips . . . the death-like pallor of a terrified 
old woman’s skin as she tried to warn Liz of threaten- 
ing evil before it was too late . . . the burning cold 
icicle of mingled fear and desire piercing Liz as she 
struggled in the strong and confident arms of a man 
determined to have her at any cost... 


All signs pointed to the fact that Liz’s life hung by a 
perilous thread for as long as she stayed at this dark inn 
of infamy—but there were no signs pointing to a way 
she might escape... 
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PROLOGUE 


(J Excerpt of a letter dated October 3, 1968 from Henry 
C, Liebermann, M.D., Director, Hedgerow House for Men- 
tal Disorders, Salisbury, Pa. 


. - - have completed not only my examination but, at 
last (as the affairs of this place seem always to keep me 
about two weeks behind schedule) am able to write to 
you regarding my findings. I don’t need to tell you (but 
I see I am doing it) that I have reached no hard conclu- 
sions, although in general I concur with your appraisal 
of the situation. But, to be specific: 

(1) I observed the patient (L.), a beautiful young 
lady of twenty, over a period of two days. In the course 
of our conversation she told me much of what I had al- 
ready heard from you. She seems quite open and unin- 

_ hibited, giving the first impression that she is healthy and 
full of life. There was an inner tension, however, notice- 
able only to a trained observer. When off guard, her 
hands would shake as though there was some unresolved 
turmoil that she couldn’t express and her eyes contin- 
ually attempted to fix themselves on mine as though to 
be thought ingenuous. She was certainly aware of why 
she was seeing me. And I saw no use in pretending oth- 
erwise. 

(2) She told me a great deal about her childhood and 
about her earliest feelings. She, of course, does not re- 
member her father except from pictures she has been 
shown and the story of his suicide is second hand. That 
is, she is quite well aware that she was only an infant 
when the event occurred so naturally she can only re- 
peat what she was told later on, That, however, trauma 
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that it is, does not seem to be the main cause of the dis- 
turbance. She insists that it is caused by the death of her 
mother. In childbirth. Were that to be the case, if you 
will forgive the joke, even Freud never had that much 
luck, Imagine a recalled moment from birth! Nonsense, 
of course. She knows, and I know, that she is speaking 
of metaphoric rejection. Nevertheless, the trauma is real. 
And she associates finding out about it with her dreams. 

(3) The dreams. They have become more severe, if 
‘ that is.a proper term to use. After all, they are a form of 
headache. When she found out about her mother it was 
_ far more devastating than her father’s suicide. An odd 

switch, you might say, considering the ‘normal’ relation- 
ship of fathers and daughters. But . . . since she was an 
orphan she missed out on some of the more common 
childhood fantasies. Her problem is that she cannot tell 
what is dream and what 1s reality. An event occurs; she 
dreams about it in an odd or distorted way; and the next 
day she isn’t sure what was the dream, what was the hap- 
pening. The fascinating thing about this case is that she 
only dreams about (or, at least can only recall dreams 
of) an ambivalent situation. One that could be open to 
several interpretations. So the dream is only another 
view, ‘through a glass, darkly,’ of the event. And, per- 
haps, just as real as the event itself. I confess that there 
were several she told me about that could have been 
taken either way. . 

(4) This may not be a classic case of schizophrenia 
(which, after all, means simply ‘split mind’) but it cer- 
tainly has all the earmarks, In other ways she seems to be 
functioning fairly well although I detected some begin- 
ning symptoms of paranoid behavior. (A relative who is 
out to hurt her, that sort of thing; always quite logical 
but somewhat unreal.) To_be blunt about it, there is rea- 
son for concern. . 

(5) As you mentioned in our telephone conversation, 
she is planning to get married. I agree that it would be a 
serious mistake at this time. But, as she attains her major- 
ity in a few days, there is little legal that could be done 
to stop it. I advised her, as you did, to. wait. She seems 
adamant. 

(6) The only other thing that I can suggest is com- 
mitment. A serious step on both our parts and I’m not 
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sure that it is justifiable, medically speaking. Although I 
think a few months here at the House might make a dif- 
ference. I tried, not too subtly, I’m afraid, to convince 
her of that. But to no avail. L. has a mind of her own. 

(7) This is an afterthought, but she seems fragile to 
me. She had a complete physical checkup that revealed 
nothing untoward, but there is a quality, ‘wispy’ we used 
to say when I was a young man... . 

So, there you have it. Two old hands that are in com- 
plete agreement although we reached our- conclusions 
starting from opposite ends of the pole. I wish I could 
be more positive—and perhaps things will straighten out 
—try to discourage a marriage at this point, gently, if pos- 
sible. Because if a man fails her now... at best it’s 
touch and go. Keep as close an eye on her as you can, I 
know that’s hard, but she seems like a young lady worth 
saving. 

I ‘am this letter finds pee well and in good spirits. As 
you said, it has been a long time. It’s not as though I 
were in the Belgian Congo. Perhaps I'll take fae up on 
your offer and come to visit—if I ever get out from under 
this mountain of paper work. But I don’t have to tell you 
about administration. 

Keep a light in the window. But that’s the business 
we're both in. A beacon light for strangers lost in the 
night.... 

Forgive the corn. I must be getting old. 

Regards, 
(signed) Henry 
P.S. Forgive the rambling, too. But you asked me to 


write as an old friend. Are you trying to keep it off the 
record? 





- BOOK ONE 


IVY PARRAGON 


For the world, I count it not an inn, 
but an hospital, and a place, 
not to live in, but to die in. 


Sir Thomas Browne 








CHAPTER I 


C) Liz Caldwell was mad. 

Mad at the world. Which was not unusual for a number of 
young ladies in the year of our Lord 1971. A lot of youn 
adies sabe twenty-four. A lot of young ladies, Period. 
Usually her fits of pique, her ‘madness’ as she called it, were 
short-lived. But not this one. This one had lasted almost two 
weeks. 

After the first week she found a small degree of comfort in 
action. Two actions, really. Nothing precipitous, mind you. 
But, for her, quite positive. First, she answered the ad in the 
Times. Second, she started having a solitary drink every 
night before dinner. 

So far nothing had come of it. That is, there had been no 
reply to her letter to the Pennsylvania box number in—what 
was the name of the place?—Indian Lake. And she hadn’t be- 
come an alcoholic. At least, not so as she could notice. 

The one thing she had promised herself when she came to 
New York was that she wouldn’t become an alcoholic. And 
she knew, everyone knew, that the first step was drinking 
alone. Her father had been an alcoholic; she didn’t know if it 
was something you could inherit, but she had no intention of 
finding out. 

So that was what she had promised herself. That one 
thing. No, two. But the other vow had been broken so long 
ago... Over a year now it was since she had met him, Him, 
that she had almost forgotten. Besides, that one was stupid. 
She was a grown-up woman—had almost gotten married be- 
fore she fled to the city—and it was the latter half of the 
twentieth century. What was the loss of innocence compared 
with the evils of drink! She almost laughed aloud. Truth- 
fully, she had expected it to happen sooner. 
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She poured a finger of Scotch into the tumbler. It was 
shiny, almost greasy looking as it slid over the ice cubes— 
three in number, large ones from the center of the tray—and 
settled into the glass, reaching her imaginary finish line, half 
way up the ‘on-the-rocks’ five & dime specials she had pur- 
chased—let’s see, let’s be honest, just over a year ago when she 
found out, observed, really, that be took his in a short glass 
with a little ice. 

She held the glass aloft, blessed the pullman kitchen, the 
tiny apartment, muttering a litany that sounded strangely 
like, “To you, you fink!” 

The trouble was that Kim—Kimberley; Christ, what a 
name!—wasn’t the only fink around to drink to. She had to 
make one Scotch go a long way. There was Kimberley 
(Diamond, she giggled; why didn’t he change his last name 
to Diamond?—she had always wanted to suggest it but she 
knew it would annoy him, especially as he had already 
changed it from something innocuous to Kimberley Clarke— 
what the hell was the use in becoming an actor if you 
couldn’t dump a dull name, he had asked etorically) Clarke, 
actor of sorts whose ect, rugged features adorned a ciga- 
rette commercial until the FCC made them stop advertising 
cancer, and who was now swilling down a second-rate beer 
for the same advertising agency that forcibly gave up termi- 
nal disease; and there was Ki berley Clarke, dear Kim, 
lover, playmate, jolly good friend who just stopped being 
any of those things one day not long ago without so much as 
a ‘by your leave;’ and there was Arthur Nash, would-be 
lover, playmate, etc. who was also her employer of record as 
the saying goes—another fink; and, finally, last but not least, 
there was Dr. Senfeld, therapist, analyst, father figure (too 
bad he wasn’t also a priest; then he could be called Father 
Figure) and, also, a fink! 

hat do they want from me? she sighed to herself as she 
brought the already nearly empty glass to her lips. What do 
I want from them? 

“Well,” she answered aloud, “as Arthur would say, ‘Leave 
us enumerate.’ From you, Arthur, a job. Nothing else. No- 
thing. Nothing. Oh, a little respect for the work I do and a 
little more in the pay envelope but nothing else. Capish? 
From you, Kim, love; affection; respect, also; marriage? Well 
that’s a good question. Maybe not, but a oe apa would cer- 
tainly be better than the kick in the teeth I got. And from 
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you, Dear Doctor Freud, Jung, Krafft, Ebbing, Spock and 
Gesell, from you, just a nickel’s worth of understanding. In 
other words, stop nodding your Goddamn head every time I 
tell you something! Respond. Negatively, positively, scream 
at me, hit me, but stop nodding.” _~ 

She examined the sweaty glass carefully, saw temptation 
in its naked loveliness, started toward the kitchen mumbling, 
“What the hell,” when the buzzer sounded. 

“Saved by the bell!” She ducked her head to the pre- 
sumed deity and hurried to the intercom system, thinking 
that although she hoped that it was Kim it almost certainly 
would turn out to be Arthur Nash. 

It turned out to be a special delivery registered letter. 

The doorman offered to bring it up but she, looking at the 
empty glass, said not to bother, she would be right down. He 
probably thinks I’m trying to save a quarter, she thought, 

whereas, if the truth were known, I don’t like being alone 
- with yon empty receptacle. 

The letter bore the postmark of Indian Lake, Pennsylvania, 
including a smudged date that indicated it had been mailed 
three days earlier (Pony Express, she told herself, would 
have been as fasr; it’s only two hundred miles) and, in the 
upper left hand corner, the words, Lakeview Inn. Simple, 
yet elegant. : 

She started to tear the envelope open during the elevator 
ride to the twelfth floor but thought better of it and, impa- 
tiently enjoying the wait, hummed tunelessly until she was 
back in her small apartment. ! 

“Now,” she said. She noticed that her hands were damp 
and shaking as she slipped her finger under the flap and 
slowly ripped the envelope open. “It can hardly be a rejec- 
tion. Who sends out rejection slips registered mail, special 
delivery? The question is, now that I’ve committed myself, 
do I really want to go there?” 

She opened the single sheet of paper and read: 


Dear Elizabeth Caldwell: 

Thank you for responding to our inquiry. Your quali- 
fications seem satisfactory and I have, by telephone, 
checked your references ... enough of them, at any 
rate, to know that you are the kind of dependable girl 
that I am looking for. 

If you will call me on the morning of October 3rd at 
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the above listed number (collect) we can chat over the 
telephone and I can explain more fully your duties, sal- 
ary, etc. 

If the conversation is agreeable to both of us then we. 
can certainly arrive at a starting date. 

I confess to hating to write letters of any great length, 
although my generation was trained to do so. It prob- 
ably seems absurd to you, but I should like to hear your 
voice before I make my final decision about your joining 
us. 

Sincerely yours, 


(signed) Ivy Parragon 


Liz looked at the wall calendar—Fly Pan Am to Rio! It’s 
spring on the other side of the equator!—and realized that it 
was already the evening of Oavher 3rd. A fine start! Nine 
hours late already. Maybe it’s just as well, she thought. An 
act of fate. The gods, or at least the Postmaster-General and 
his minions, don’t want me in Indian Lake. 

Nevertheless, she reached for the telephone perched pre- 
cariously on the small end table. I'll apologize, she told her- 
self. I won’t call collect. 

The telephone company, like its arch rival, the postal serv- 
ice, seemed to be in no hurry to bridge the between 
New York City and Indian Lake, Pennsylvania. But, after 
first using the area code, then correctly dialing the proper 
number, offering a clear rendering of her own number to the 
lady who kept tabs for financial records, and observing a 
modicum of patience, she was rewarded with a busy igual in 
less than ten minutes. | 

The second try was slightly more frustrating. Somehow 
or other she got hooked up with a long distance operator 
who had never heard of Indian Lake, Pa. (How uncultured 
can you be? Liz thought. What! Never heard of Indian 
Lake? Impossible.) But considering that her black mood of 
the previous two weeks had definitely not ended, Liz was 
able to remain calm, keep her cool, as Kim would say, and 
very sweetly managed to get the Ss pda to make the con- 
nection with the Lakeview Inn. At least that’s what the male 
voice that answered the phone said. 

She gave her name and asked to speak to Ivy Parragon 
(Miss, Mrs. Ms.? ) explaining that he tad been asked to call 
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in the morning but she had just received the letter in- 
structing her to do so. The voice didn’t reply but she could _ 
hear the receiver being placed, none too ceremoniously, on a | 
hard surface (table, desk, counter?) and then a short, muf- 
fled conversation, followed by a scratchy, high-pitched, but 
by no means querulous, “Miss Caldwell? This is Ivy 
Parragon.” 

“How do you do. I’m sorry about not calling this morning 
but the letter was only delivered just now. I hope I didn’t wa 
». . interrupt you.” | 

The woman chuckled. “No. I’m not so old that I go to bed 
before eight. I sometimes function better in the morning. 
And we would have had more privacy. That is, ] would have 
had more privacy. Nevertheless, here we are. I suppose, in 
the manner of young people today, you would like to inter- 
view me rather than the other way around. Go ahead. What 
questions have you?” | 

Liz laughed. There was a refreshing, no nonsense quality 
about Ivy Parragon. A slightly understated irony that Liz 
had always found appealing. | 

“I’m trying to think of a long question so you can listen to 
my voice.” 

Now it was the older woman’s turn to be amused. “Take 
your time. Why didn’t you call collect?” 

“Oh, I don’t eee, I guess because it’s after six.” 

“You'll never get rich that way, my dear. I could deduct a 
collect call as a business expense.” . 

“I’m afraid I’m not much of a business woman,” Liz said. 
“I mean, I go to work, have a job and all that, but I'd be a 
disaster as a bookkeeper or a negotiator. I’d give the other 
side everything they asked for.” 

“Well,” Ivy said, “fortunately I’m not looking for either of 
those people. I keep my own books with Tony’s help... 
and we don’t have union help up here. Don’t believe in it. I 
pay the going rate.” She cleared her throat. “What I am 
ooking for, Miss Caldwell, is a companion. I had, until a few 
months ago . . . but that’s another story. I don’r get around 
too well, I had a bad fall about a year ago, and I’m here alone 
a good deal of the time during the off season. Or practically 
alone. There isn’t a great aes of work, although we might 
ask you to fill in from time to time. What you'd really be 
doing is indulging the whim of an old lady. A bit boring I 
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should say unless you like nature: That we have plenty of. I 
must not be much of a negotiator, either. I’m certainly not 
making it sound very attractive.” 

“No. That’s all right. I’m looking for a chance to get away 
from ... the city. And I rather like isolation.” Liz looked 
around the room. “I live alone, you see. The ad didn’t say 
anything about an inn. But the man who answered... do 
you run a hotel?” 

“Yes. Owned and operated by Ivy Parragon. The Lake- 
view Inn. Rooms by the day, week, month or season. The 
season being the summer one. We don’t have winter guests. 
But that’s more or less because this isn’t a winter resort area. 
I don’t suppose we’d turn down a straggler. But we don’t 
have the help. . . .” Liz noticed that Ivy Parragon seemed to 
be king for her own benefit or the benefit of someone 
else in the room with her as well as for Liz. “Don’t worry, 
my dear, you won’t be pressed into scullery duty or anything 
like that. Although, if you could cook an occasional meal. 
Kaye’s cooking leaves something to be desired.” Again Liz 
had that feeling that the conversation was really aimed at 
someone else. | : 

“Actually, I love cooking,” Liz said. “And I don’t mind a 
little hard work . . . physical exercise is good for me. It... 
makes me sleep better. Would I have some time to myself?” 

Ivy Parragon fairly cackled. “Months of it, my dear. Espe- 
cially if we get a heavy snow. And we're due this winter. 
Last year the ski resorts, which are twenty or thirty miles 
away, were all complaining. No, I won’t demand constant at- 
tention. But Tony and Kaye sometimes go to the city... 
your city . . . and I don’t like being alone. You may have as 
many days off as you feel like . . . so long as we aren’t at 
cross purposes. Obviously you can’t take them when I’m 
alone.’ 

_ —Oh, of course not. I doubt if I will want to go away. I 
just meant a few hours to walk . . . be by myself.” 

“By all means, Elizabeth. May I call you that? Or... ?” 

“Liz. Everyone calls me Liz.” 

“Liz, have you any other questions?” 

“Well, it all seems a little vague. I’m not sure what would 
be required of me... I think I can be a pleasant compan- 
ion, ss 3” | 

“How soon could you get here?” 
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“I'd have to give notice at my job... sublet the apart- 
ment. A month, maybe.” 

“No sooner? I'll tell you what. Give your employer two 
weeks notice and try to get rid of your apartment. I’m sure 
you can find someone by then. If they can’t take it right 
away, I’ll pay the difference. Within reason, of course.” 

Why not? Liz thought. This is probably the dumbest thin 
I’ve ever done. What if I don’t like it? Or her? So, what will 
I have lost? An overpriced apartment and an underpaid job. 
It’s time I made a move, did something with my life . . . got 
out of this rut. 

“All right. Pll do it. Make it two weeks from Friday. 
Saturday.” 

“Fine. Pll send you instructions about transportation. It’s a 
little complicated to explain over the phone. Unless yau have 
a car?” 

“No. I don’t drive.” 

“Well, you'll end up taking three trains then, but the letter © 
will give you all the details. Now, I think you've spent 
enough money on this call, Liz. So I will see you two weeks 
from Saturday. I know we're going to enjoy your being 
here. Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye. And thank you.” 

But Ivy Parragon had already hung up. 

And they hadn’t discussed salary. In fact, they really 
hadn’t discussed her duties at all. I must be crazy, she 
thought. No, I won’t think that. But I’m certainly going to 
surprise a few people. I wonder if the man who answered is 
Tony? And who’s Kaye? I’ve even surprised myself. After 
two and a half years in the big city, small town rl gives up 
and goes back to the rural life. Bah! I'll be back before 
Christmas. I'll probably be so bored. . . . It will be nice to see 
a tree again. 

She was staring into the kitchen, at the empty glass sitting 
by the sink, a residue of melted ice slightly colored by the 
hint of Scotch whiskey making it seem forlorn, useless, 
slightly stained. 

Like me, she thought. No, this calls for some sort of cele- 
bration. [' have another while I’m cooking. Cooking. Ivy, 
Mrs. Parragon, said something about cooking. I'll take all my 
favorite recipes. She opened the upper half of the refrigera- 
tor and dug out several cubes of ice, dropping them one by 
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one into the glass. Then she poured, ignoring her self- 
- imposed line. ony 

Again she held the glass aloft, toasted Ivy Parragon, The 
Lakeview Inn and Indian Lake, Pennsylvania. 

By the ume she had finished the second drink she didn’t 
feel like cooking or eating. So, before nine o’clock, she went 
to bed. 

It was the first night in a long, long list of nights, a legion 
of nights, that she didn’t dream. Or, at least when she awoke 
didn’t remember, was unable to recall, her dream. 





CHAPTER II 


[_] Ivy Parragon had been right about one thing. Getting to 
Indian Lake by any mode of transportation other than auto- 
mobile was, indeed, complicated. 

The long bus trip sounded tedious, dreary. And Liz hated 
flying, hated especially the long waits in sterile rooms blaring 
forth alternately news of flight delays and musak; so she 
opted for the three trains. 

First, take your train to Philadelphia. Easy enough. The 
Metroliner was in service, a recent addition, but a welcome 
one. Into the 30th Street Station, a forty minute wait, then 
a west bound train that stopped (if the passenger so advised 
the conductor) in a once active terminal of a small and no 
longer prosperous industrial city. There, another long wait in 
a dismal, almost empty passenger terminal testifying to the 
financial decay of towns dependent on soft coal for an in- 
come and then, finally, a narrow gauge trunk line that went 
north for thirty miles making six stops before starting a sheer 
climb up the side of a mountain to its final destination, the 
community of Indian Lake. 

The train operated three times a week, according to the 
schedule posted in the dingy waiting room; Tuesday, Thurs- 
day and Saturday. Ivy Parragon didn’t tell me that, Liz 
thought. Thank God it’s Saturday. Imagine if I had left yes- 
terday. A gay evening at the Anthracite Inn and its world fa- 
mous bar, the Pick and Shovel! Proving only that you're not 
the unluckiest girl in the world, Liz. Always be grateful for 
small favors. 

She was being joggled and rattled as the two cars attached 
to the coal-belching engine (What else in this neck of the 
woods?) were jerked out of the station. Through the 
smudgy window she could see the lights going on all over 
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the outskirts of town, grotesquely luminous smiles in soot- 
stained faces. What was that about fresh air? she mumbled to 
herself. 

The ride would have been monotonous if it hadn’t been 
for the frequent stops, never executed smoothly, in smaller 
and smaller, rural communities. Liz wiped a section of the 
. glass and although it did nothing to clear the outside of the 
window it did improve her vision by half. The air was no- 
ticeably cooler, the towns and countryside cleaner and more 
charming, the verdant hills already beginning to put on their 
reddish brown and yellow coating, just barely discernible in 
the twilight. 

By the time they had reached the last town at the foot of 
the mountain and had begun the long slow ascent, the light 
had disappeared outside and dim bulbs had come on inside to 
illuminate but not brighten the interior of the car. 

When she was sure that there was nothing more to be 
aoe from staring out the window she cast her eye appre- 

ensively about to examine her fellow passengers. There had 
been fourteen or fifteen at the beginning of the trip and the 
number had continually decreased (no one seemed to get on 
at the way stations) until it had dwindled to three. 

There was a man and woman, fifties, stoutish, florid even, 
ahead and across the aisle. On the same side as hers was a sol- 
itary man in a red and white checked wool hunting jacket, a 
greasy peaked cap pulled down over his eyes, shading them 
from the forty watt bulb that glimmered above his head. 

Liz shivered slightly, pulled her light raincoat tighter. It 
had been warm in New York that morning, the beginning of 
Indian summer. There’s probably no Indian summer at In- 
dian Lake, she thought. I wonder how long we'll be? Ac- 
opetng to the schedule we’re already late. I wonder where I 
packed that Irish sweater? She glanced down at the two 
mammoth suitcases wedged into the leg area below the 
empty seat beside her. I don’t dare open one, she said to her- 
self. Pll have underwear all over the car. It had been difficult, 
impossible in fact, to get all of her clothes into the two bags. 
Some things had been given away, summer clothes had been 
packed separately and along with her heavy winter Loden 
coat mailed parcel post to herself at Indian Lake (I wish I 
had carried the coat, she thought briefly) and everything else 
had been pushed, stuffed, crowded into the two large, old- 
fashioned and damnably heavy grips. And, naturally, once 
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she left New York, porters became non-existent. Already her 
neck and shoulder muscles ached. 

She yawned, surreptitiously covered her mouth only to 
realize that there was no one to see her unless one of her 
three fellow passengers were to turn around at the unpropi- 
tious moment, yawned again, face uncovered, just as the 
woman did turn and stare at her. 

Liz quickly closed her mouth, opened it again slightly to 
flash a weary, conspiratorial smile at the woman who, hard- 
faced, tight-lipped, turned away, her eyes as expressionless as 
those of the polar bears at the Central Park Zoo where Liz 
had spent so many Sundays. Sundays with. ... And lately 
without. Damn! She shivered, pulled the coat even closer, at- 
tempted with chilled and fumbling fingers to fasten the top 
button, closing the collar about her slim, white throat. 

Too bad its already dark, she thought. I won’t be able to 
see the cheerful red uniforms of the brass band. 

I wonder when they turn the heat on in this train? Christ- 
mas, no doubt. Suddenly she saw before her a small, ta- 
ble-sized tree, over-decorated but bright and cheerful; be- 
side it stood Kim, a rare smile on his face, holding a package 
out to her. The Loden coat. Not terribly romantic. But prac- 
tical. She squeezed her eyes tightly shut but the tree was still 
there; music, laughter; an embrace, the friendly kind; then a 
warmer one, exciting; the tiny Christmas lights grew blurry; 
the needle and arm lifted from the record player and went 
back to the beginning, the whole thing repeated starting with 
Jeannette-Isabella and her bloody flambeau and ending, cli- 
mactically—no anti-climactically—with Stille Nacht and it 
was; and she was no longer alone, her narrow bed suddenly 
crowded but warm and moist. Heilige Nacht, indeed! 

She awoke with a start. If she had been asleep, that is, she 
awoke. It wasn’t a dream, she thought. It really happened, a 
long time ago. It couldn’t have been a dream; I never dream 
about the distant past. Just a daydream—at night—just a fancy. 
_ Fanciful. That’s what I am. Was. A fancy lady. 


Arch Hock wasn’t cold. Even though the thermometer on 
the station platform read fifty and the sun was gone and 
there was a chill wind from the northwest, the exposed side 
of the wooden boardwalk outside the ancient one-storey 
building that had served in an earlier time some of the finest 
families of Philadelphia; nevertheless, Arch wasn’t cold. He 
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had stopped a half-mile down the road, at the McGee (not a 
McGee left in Indian Lake, but names had a way of not 
changing—not much changed, which was good) to fortify 
himself. In fact, he had time to fortify himself twice. Besides, 
his light windbreaker was more than enough for fifty degrees 
with or without benefit of the McGee. 

The train was late but that was not unusual, either. It 
would have been out of the ordinary, a change—unwanted 
and unneeded—if it had been on time. Where was anyone 
going, after all? Why hurry? 

He looked about him at the empty platform. No welcom- 
ing committee. That was something. Not that he had ex- 
pected one. After all, no one knew that she was coming. 
There was no way for anyone to find out. He, Arch, hadn't 
even been told right away. Proving only that they didn’t 
trust him . . . completely. That was a laugh! 

Had anyone known, there still would have been no inci- 
dent; nothing untoward would have happened. That wasn’t 
the Indian Lake way. But if, by chance, there were a few lo- 
cals about when the train came in and they were to see, as 
_ though it could be avoided, Arch Hock meeting a young 
lady, then wouldn’t the tongues wag. Then wouldn’t there be 
a plague of cold shoulders; obvious, deliberate snubs. The 
girl wouldn’t notice. Maybe she wouldn’t notice. But it 
would be all over town before morning. Who among them 
would be so strong as-not to tie it up with . . . the other. 

And Parragon stock had mever been that high over the 
counters of Indian Lake. 

Arch Hock was close to seventy and looked (if one dis- 
counted his completely bald head—and one easily could for 
Arch, summer and winter, spring and fall, wore one of four 
seasonal hats) closer to fifty. Born and bred in Indian Lake, 
the son of a man born and bred in Indian Lake, the grandson 
of . . . well, he was an accepted part of the community. Ac- 
cepted, except . . . his connection with the Parragons, with 
Ivy, was tolerated, understood (it was a living, the townsfolk _ 
were practical about certain things such as money) because 
his father before him had been handyman at the Lakeview 
Inn and Arch had, naturally—raised in a small house behind 
the hotel, still, on the grounds—fallen heir to the position. 
Son and heir. His inheritance. 

He had his size ten shoes in both camps, so to speak. 

Which had its disadvantages. People were always a mite 
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careful when Arch was about; not completely open about 
what they said. Nor that they thought him a spy, but... . 
Arch appreciated their dilemma. And his own. 

And at the Lakeview—he was a hired hand, after all, albeit 
about as faithful and loyal an employee as could be found in 
the western world, if longevity were synonymous with trust. 
But there were things he wasn’t supposed to know about (of 
course he found out in due time if he set his mind to it), 
things that the Parragons, aware, sensitive to their relation- 
ship with the town community, were unwilling—afraid?—to. 
have discussed by the locals. It was an armed truce. Which 
was why, no doubt, they had not told him about the girl— 
Caldwell was hér name, an expensive store in Philadelphia, 
Arch wondered if she were related; family trees, connections 
being one of the chief sources of entertainment during the 
long winter nights in town—until this morning. ) 

His sharp ears could hear the train now. It would be stop- 

ing at the crossing, the main road, the only road in or out 
of Indian Lake, in just a minute. He reached into his watch 
pocket and removed the large, gold timepiece, flicked open | 
the cover with a dirty fingernail and peered at the face. 
Train was right on time—twenty minutes late. 


The sudden jerk that had pulled Liz out of her reverie 
didn’t seem to be related to a station stop. None of her fel- 
low voyagers stirred. After an endless minute as she at- 
tempted to see through the speckled, grey glass—a stained 
glass window, she thought—with another heave and jerk, the 
cars slowly moved forward. Dimly, she perceived a highway, 
or a paved, macadam road. A grade crossing, she told herself. 
A safety measure to protect non-existent traffic. Which re- 
minds me, Why do I continue to take the pill? 

The woman turned and stared at her again, as if she could 
read Liz’ mind like a woman’s magazine, and her sensibilities 
offended by the story she found there. The old story. The 
same old story. Liz didn’t flinch from the stare but let her 
eyes glaze over as though her mind were a million miles 
away. Well, two hundred. 

Arthur Nash, his fingers held prayerfully, turned ashen. 

“What the hell are you trying to do to me, Liz? Give me 
a heart attack?” 

“No, Arthur, why should I want to do that?” 

“I don’t know. But that’s what’s going to happen. We’re 
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- swamped with work, the pressure is on from cross-town and 
you come in here and have the temerity, the gall, the effront- 
_ ery to give two weeks’ notice. Less than two.” 

She paused a moment. before answering, gathering her 
forces so as not to wither under his attack, rescind her resig- 
nation—and at the same time to exacerbate the situation. She 
hated it when he yelled. 

“Thank you, Arthur, for being so understanding.” 

“What is there to understand? You're leaving. ‘How 
sharper than a serpent’s tooth. .. .’” 

“Tm not your child, Arthur.” 

“Liz!” His voice softened, his eyes, a second ago flashing 
_ anger, mellowed, turned misty. “Liz, what have I done? 
Whatever it is, whatever I said, I’m sorry. Look, you’re tired. 
This thing with that actor . . .” 

Oh, God, she thought, why did I ever'tell him! 

“+ + + its got you upset. Take a day off. Take two. Think it 
over. And when you come back, we’ll talk about that raise. 
I'll see if I can get the big boys,” he winked broadly, “to 
change their minds” 

He almost had her. Until the wink. That was Arthur’s 
problem. He could charm a bird out of a tree, con with the 
best of them, except he never let well enough alone. The 
wink had been too much. Liz knew better. Knew that he was 
running his division of the conglomerate with no interfer- 
ence from the top. If he wanted to give a raise, he could. As 
long as sales and profits went up, not down, Arthur Nash was 
a hero. And it had been a boom year. Arthur was just not 
constitutionally capable of giving away money, no matter 
how well-deserved, unless his back was to the wall. Just as he 
wasn’t constitutionally capable of telling the truth. No, that 
. wasn’t fair. Something had happened to his brain a long time 
ago and he no longer knew that he was lying. It was like his 
abortive attempts at romance. He only tried because she was 
around, pretty, unmarried and therefore, in his lexicon, fair 
game. Love or tenderness, affection or just plain desire didn’t 
really enter into it. It was a game. Something to pass the 
time when he wasn’t thinking up ways to bilk the public. 

Bless you, Arthur, she said to herself. Bless you for that 
wink, 

The train halted in the station. No conductor appeared to 
announce that they had finally reached Indian Lake but the 
other passengers were already up and ambling toward the 
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back of the car, each in tufn, casting suspicious glances in 
Liz’ direction. 

She stood up and began to gather her belongings. With a 
canvas shopping bag in one hand, the lighter of the two suit- 
cases in the other, she, moved down the aisle, ushing the 
heavier grip with her right calf and knee. At the oorway she 
saw a small, wiry man in a narrow-brimmed felt hat topped 
by a ridiculous-looking ancient, wilted feather. He stared up 
at her. 

As she started down the steep steps he said, “Miz 
Caldwell?” . 

“Yes.” Had he said Liz? No, Miz. Miss. Local patois, The 
rural type. 

“?’m Arch Hock.” Easily he took the suitcase from her 
hand. 

“Ym afraid there’s another,” she said. “Inside. Thank you.” 

He was up the steps and back with the bag, carrying it 
lightly despite its weight and bulk, wedging his way down 
the stairs as he said, “Wagon’s around back. Behind the 
station.” He grinned. “It’s a station wagon.” 

She smiled mechanically. Oh, boy! The local wit as well. 
‘Most humorous, class of 717.’ 

Then she noticed that her three co-riders were standing in 
a group near the end of the platform, whispering as they 
looked in her direction. Arch picked up the second bag from 
where he had left it and started toward the station, hollering 
a cheerful ‘Good-nighr’ to the unholy three. 

As she followed Arch Hock Liz thought of Arthur Nash. 
Wait a minute, Arthur. I take it back. That blessing. For the 
time being. We'll put it in escrow and adopt a wait and see 
attitude. Now how can they know I wear the scarlet letter? 
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CHAPTER III 


[] Ivy Parragon hummed tunelessly as she shuffled tiny 
pieces of the partially completed jig-saw puzzle spread out 
before her on the low round table that sat, year round, in 
front of the fireplace in her small sitting room. Hers was the 
only private apartment in the hotel. Sitting room, bedroom 
and bath were on the first floor, down the hall from the main 
section of the building. Tony and Kaye shared a large double 
room across the way and Arch Hock had a smaller one at 
the other end of the building, the northeast end that houses 
the large dining room. In the center, with large windows 
overlooking the veranda was the huge lobby-lounge with the 
giant fireplace opposite the main entrance where the front 
desk stood—unattended now, for there were no guests ex- 
pected for approximately six months—and beyond that the 
great, old-fashioned staircase that led to the second and third 
floors where the ninety-odd guest rooms were located. Out- 
buildings for the summer help, uninsulated and therefore un- 
usable in the winter, were across the driveway past the kit- 
chen which was. next to the dining room and cater-cor- 
nered from Arch Hock’s room. In the summer, Arch moved 
into the two-room house a hundred yards or so down the 
road, the house his parents shared, the house he was born 
in, and, should he choose to pass away in warm rather than 
cold weather, the house he would die in. 

From beneath her heavily hooded eyes Ivy was aware that 
her nephew moved to stir the fire from time to time, then 
would sit quietly as he sipped meditatively on his Jack Dan- 
iels. His wife, Kaye, was not to be seen but that didn’t dis- 
turb Ivy—if anything, it gave her a modicum of pleasure for 
Kaye’s brittleness, physical and vocal, was ting on the old 
lady—as, in fact, very little disturbed her. She was at the time 
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of life where there was no point in being aggravated. She 
had seen and done just about everything there was to see and 
do; she could, she was well aware, drop dead at any time; she 
had money, position and power; she had a business to keep 
her occupied without exhausting her. On the whole, taken by 
and large, as her deceased husband would have said, she had 
lived and was still living a good life. 

Oh, there had been setbacks, defeats, tragedies. But she had 
endured. For a while she had almost forgotten that bad things 
could happen, it had been so long . . . then, last spring... . 
Well, that was best forgotten. No use dwelling on what 
couldn’t be helped. 

Tony, his dark, curly hair grown shaggy (he should get it 
cut, she thought, but she knew he hated to have it done by 
the only barber in the vicinity, seventeen miles away in Du- 
Bose, because the man had a mind of his own when it came 
to cutting hair and he wasn’t particularly accommodating to. 
customers who had their own ideas about how they would 
like their heads to look) glanced up from staring at the fire 
and said, “She should be here soon.” 

“Train won't be on time,” Ivy replied absently. 

“Don’t I know it. Many’s the ume I’ve waited... but I 
heard it at the crossing. It’s way past eight.” 

“Ts it? I had no idea . . . I suppose she'll be hungry.” 

“I would imagine. And tired. /f she came. . . .” 

“If? Why wouldn’t she?” 

“I don’t know. No reason. Just... well, maybe she 
changed her mind.” 

“She would have called. Or wired. She didn’t sound 
flighty to me.” 

“No. But there has to be something wrong with her. .. .” 
Tony raised an eyebrow. 

_ Ivy pushed another piece into place, saw that it fitted and 
then deigned to give Tony a half-smile, non-committal but 
conspiring. “Some people like the country.” 

“Girls almost twenty-four years old? I thought they went 
in the other direction. Away from the farm . . . to the big, 
wicked city.” 

“Maybe it was too wicked . . . how did you know she was 
almost twenty-four?” 

Tony Merchant shrugged. “You must have mentioned it.” 

“Or you must have been reading my mail, again.” She 
didn’t seem angry, wasn’t, in fact, even annoyed. It was, after 
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all, natural to be curious. And Tony was a bit of a snoop. 
Served her right for leaving the girl’s letter about. And 
maybe, just maybe—for she was at an age when it was possi- 
ble not to remember every conversation exactly—she had 
mentioned it. 

Tony shrugged. Not offended, not feeling that an 
explanation or a denial was in order or called for. What did 
Ivy care? They’d been together a long time. Too long to en- 
gender any rancor, animosity or even spitefulness, Like a pair 
of old shoes. No pinch. No, he could save his hostility for 
Kaye. When he felt like it. Besides, you could get more flies 
with honey. ... 


Arch Hock didn’t think of himself as a comical cuss, al- 
though his neighbors or fellow villagers (one couldn’t call 
them friends, exactly) often referred to him in that way 
when he wasn’t present. True, he did like a good joke, a pun, 
a play on words and he was rather successful at verbal wit, 
cleverer than his compatriots at any rate, although he would 
have been the first to admit that it didn’t prove very much 
being the funniest man in a town the size of Indian Lake; still, 
he could turn a phrase when he put his mind to it. And it 
had helped him to bridge the gap, the silences that sometimes 
came about when he appeared in the late evening at the 
McGee or the fire hall every other Thursday for Bingo. And 
the annual town meeting held in the same place. Although 
they could have held it at the McGee and saved everybody 
the trip. That was the kind of clever thing he was always 
having pop into his mind. And it bothered him sometimes 
that when he thought of something like that there was no 
one around to appreciate it. That’s one he’d have to save 
until he got the proper opening, the right phrase that would 
call for such a response. 

During the summer, of course, he was more popular. And 
busier. The two things went together. He had his work at 
the Inn, he kept track of the canoes and rental sailboats, did 
some carpentry as it was needed and sometimes made a few 
extra dollars doing repair work for the summer cottagers. 
That was probably why he was better received in the sum- 
mer, The cottagers. The colony. It wouldn’t do to have a 
show of unpleasantness in front of them. After all, they were 
the main source of income for Indian Lake. They, plus a lit- 
tle building when someone bought a piece of land and put up 
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a new house, and the welfare. Arch chuckled. Mostly the 
welfare. His fellow townsmen weren’t given to overexer- 
tion. And, the mean age—again he chuckled at the play 
on words—must be close to sixty. Youngsters left Indian Lake 
as soon as they graduated from high school. Sooner, if they 
happened to be pregnant. And the young folks didn’t move 
back, either. Soon, there’d be no one left. Then what would 
the cottagers do if they needed a porch step fixed or a screen 
mended? A town, any town, needed the young as well as the 
old, But the young weren’t content any more. They wanted 
to get away from the rural life. | 

He eyed the girl sitting next to him in the front seat of the 
wagon. Why had she come? Well, it didn’t matter. She 
wouldn’t be here long. She’d find out. Summer was nice, but 
the winters were long. Damn long. Arch turned the wheel 
and started the car up the winding private road, the drive- 
way that led to the Lakeview Inn. 


Of course she couldn’t see aayieng: Once they had left 
the railroad station they were on a dark road, heavy with 
trees, where only the occasional beacon light from the win- 
dows of what were presumably the dwellings of the inhabit- . 
ants of Indian Lake shone through to the street, not unlike 
faces on giant Halloween pumpkins, out to the car. She’d 
have to walk through the village during the day to get the 
feel of the place. Probably very pleasant in sunlight but at 
the moment it seemed bleak, lifeless, rather foreboding. Liz 
shivered. Nonsense, she told herself. No doubt it’s cheerful 
and cozy. You’re just cold, tired, hungry and, face it, de- 
pressed. 

And a little fearful, too. 3 
_ Why not? Starting a new job in a new place—among 

strangers. A good rule of thumb, arrive at foreign outposts 
during the day. Less ominous that way. Warmer, too. She 
shivered again. 

“Want me to put the heater on?” Arch Hock had noticed 
that she was huddled in the corner of the station wagon. 

“Ts it far?” 

“About two minutes.” | 

“Don’t bother. It was warm when I left the city,” she 
added by way of an explanation. E 

“It’s always chilly up here at night. We’ve been known to 
get frost during the summer. Then, too, we’re close to the 
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lake. Makes it damp.” He pointed out his window towards 
the trees. They seemed to have left the village, what she had 
seen of it, behind. “Over there,” he said. “You can’t see it at 
night. But it’s there.” | 

hey climbed a few hundred yards and made a sharp turn, 
a hairpin curve, really. Ahead, silhouetted on top of the hill, 
loomed the Lakeview Inn. 

“It’s quite large,” Liz said. When the driver didn’t reply, 
she added, “Larger than I expected. Do you work for... 
Ivy Parragon?” 

Arch nodded, pulled the car into the driveway and 
stopped. “T'll bring your bags,” he said. “Just go through the 
door there. It’s the main lobby. Someone will be around.” 

She got out and walked briskly up the steps. Through the 
wide glass door she could see the front desk, unattended, it’s 
pigeon hole mail boxes mutely attesting to the fact that the 
_ hotel was closed for the season. 

The door was unlocked. She stepped inside, looked back 
to see Arch taking the bags out of the rear of the wagon. 
She walked past the counter with its blank register and black 
plastic pen in the typical black plastic holder, past the sign 
that read ‘Cashier’ and into the main room. There was one 
light on, in the corner, a relic of bygone days, a metal floor 
lamp with a faded beige shade. The furniture was pleasantly 
overstuffed, once good, still serviceable, but worn and discol- 
ored in places. There was a monster fireplace on one side, 
unlit but with huge logs already laid in preparation for some 
upcoming festivity; the usual tacky pictures hung on the 
walls; and extending from either end of the room, like long 
arms, were two dark hallways. One side of the room, the one 
opposite the front entrance was windowed and overlooked a 
porch that was stacked with wooden summer furniture. 

Which direction? she thought. Which hall? Maybe I 
should just call out. Not exactly a warm welcome. Almost as 
nice as the one at the train station. 

“Hello there.” 

She jumped forward and turned simultaneously at the 
sound of the man’s voice. 

“I'm sorry I startled you,” he went on. “I thought I heard 
the car. Where’s Arch?’ 

She looked toward the entrance. “I don’t know. I thought 
he was bringing my bags.” | 

“Probably putting the car away. Out back. Although there 
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won’t be much traffic tonight,” he added sarcastically. “I’m 
Tony Merchant. Ivy’s nephew. Welcome.” 

He held out his hand and she took it, mumbling, “Eliza- 
beth Caldwell.” He was strikingly handsome, almost pretty, 
with rather pale skin, made paler by contrast with his dark, 
curly hair. His nose was straight, his mouth wide but thin, 
his chin perhaps a little too pointed. Five foot ten she would 
have judged, considerably taller than she at any rate, with a 
firm grip and a soft, mellifluous voice. Actorish, she thought. 
My God, like Kim! Almost. They really didn’t resemble one 
another in looks . . . it was the manner. Narcissist. It hadn’t 
taken her long to notice that Kim looked in the mirror a lot. 
Any mirror. The man’s head was cocked at the precise cor- 
rect angle to give the best effect. Another lady killer, she 
thought. 

“Welcome to Indian. Lake. That’s my professional greet- 
ing. You’re blond.” 

“Yes. Does it matter?” 

“No. But somehow [I expected someone more... 
ordinary. Businesslike looking. Whatever that might be. I 
guess what I mean is that you don’t look like the companion 
type. I expected someone... ee He smiled. White, 
even teeth, too, she thought. “I think that’s a compliment.” 

She smiled back, “T’ll take it as such. I can pull my hair 
back, put it in a bun. Makes me look almost severe.” 

He took her arm and led her towards the dark hall. “Only 
if you have steel rimmed glasses. Then in the last reel, the 
hero takes off your hows lets down your hair and says, ‘But 
. .. you're beautiful.’ In the meantime, I bet your hungry,” 
he went on. “Come along. Ivy’s expecting you and while 
you’re warming up and chatting, I'll see to some food. Settle 
for an omelette? Kaye makes pretty good eggs.” 

They were in the dark hall now, their footsteps echoing on 
the carpetless floor, the only illumination coming from a 
forty watt bulb high above. 

“Who’s Kaye?” Liz asked. 

“Kaye,” a voice said from a doorway beyond them, “is 
Tony’s wife. He sometimes forgets to mention that when he 
waxes poetic over my culinary achievements.” 
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CHAPTER IV 


[] Liz had almost finished her peanut butter sandwich and 
glass of milk. (A compromise that she had suggested in Ivy’s 
room when she became aware that Kaye Merchant’s open 
hostility to preparing any food for anyone at the moment 
was liable to cause an ugly incident; besides, she wasn’t that 
fond of eggs, any style, and she was hungry, wanted to eat 
something soon; ergo, she said that a peanut butter sandwich 
and milk would be fine, that she’d be happy to fix it herself. 
Mollified, Kaye went to the kitchen and returned a few min- 
utes later with the food.) 

In the meantime, Ivy had poured Liz a generous portion of 
Scotch and offered a comfortable chair by the fire. “It will 
take the chill off,” she said, handing Liz the glass. “The fire 
will warm you without, and the Scotch will bore from 
within.” 

Tony laughed. “Like the fifth column. Beware.” 

Liz quickly felt settled in, the moment of antagonism 
brought on by Kaye already seemed to have been forgotten 
by the other two. The fire was cozy, crackling and spitti 
occasionally, throwing sparks onto the hearth and beyond. 
She wondered why there was no screen? The drink tasted 
good, a small habit, the nightly ritual; one that she had come 
to enjoy and . .. depend on. It certainly revived her flagging 
spirits while at the same time relaxing her tensions. She 
looked around, saw that both Tony and his aunt were ob- 
serving her, smiled weakly and said, “This is a very pleasant 
room.” 

“When you own a hotel,” Ivy said, “or an inn, it’s impera- 
tive that you have someplace to go that is just like a house or 
an apartment. Otherwise you begin to feel like a permanent 
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transient. If there is such a thing. I try not to think that busi- 
ness is just down the hall.” 

“Which isn’t hard this time of year,” Tony added, an edge 
to his banter. 

Ivy ignored the implication and continued. “My sitting 
room is our common room. Here and the kitchen. It saves on 
heat, too. The bills can get pretty high up here in the winter. 
Tony and Kaye are across the hall. Your room will be next to 
theirs. Opposite my bedroom. Arch, no doubt, will bring 
your we He’s at the other end of the building, by the way. 
Across from the kitchen. He doesn’t join us here, but he does 
take most of his meals with us. In the kitchen. It’s warm, 
too.” 

“So much for the Cook’s tour,” Tony said. “If you'll ex- 
cuse the pun.” 

“Liz may,” Ivy answered, “but I find that kind of humor 
appalling.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Tony smiled. “Black humor’s worse. 
Wouldn’t you say, Miss Caldwell?” | 

“Please call me Liz. Sometimes black humor can be very 
amusing. If it isn’t carried too far. As for puns—well, I sup- 
pose a play on words indicates some kind of intellectual at- 
tainment. .. .” 

“A very low level,” Ivy interrupted as Kaye walked into 
the room bearing a narrow tray. 

“Right on cue,” Tony said. 

“Why? Were you talking about me?” Kaye put the tray 
on the coffee table by Liz’s chair. 

“More or less, love.” 

“That looks delicious,” Liz said, intercepting a sharp look 
from Kaye to her husband. 

“Tt’s just a sandwich,” Kaye replied. 

“I know, but... .” 

“ .. but it’s just what the doctor ordered,” Ivy said. 
“Right, Liz?” 

Not my doctor, Liz thought. Aloud she said, “Right.” She 
picked up the sandwich and began to eat. She wasn’t sure, 
but out of the corner of her eye she thought she noticed Ivy 
signal to Tony; it was merely the lift of an eyebrow, the tilt 
of her head, the flick of the eye itself, nothing strong or 
definite, nothing you could put your finger on, be sure of. 

“I think it’s time we trotted off,” Tony was saying. “Good 
night, Liz. Nice to have met you.” 
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“Oh, good night,” Liz responded. “But, please don’t go on 
my account.” | 

“No, you and Ivy will want to get acquainted. See you to- 
_morrow. Come along, Kaye.” 

“Good night, Liz,” Kaye said. “I hope you enjoy your 
sandwich, And sleep well.” Her earlier anger seemed to have 
been dissipated for she smiled at Liz. “We'll talk tomorrow, 
I’m sure we'll become friends.” ; 

“Thank you, That would be nice. And thanks again for 
the food.” 

They all said “good night” again, stood awkwardly about— 
for Liz had risen when Tony and Kaye started to leave— 
finally made for the door. Ivy, who had not moved from the 
chair—the twin to the one tht Liz had occupied—since her 
new employee’s arrival, waited until the door was shut and 
she heard footsteps in the hall before she spoke. 

“Come here, child. Let me have a good look at you. You’re 
prettier than I expected.” , 

Liz flushed slightly. Odd that she was more embarrased by 
Ivy’s compliment than she had been by Tony’s. It was the 
first time she had heard of good looks being a handicap in 
getting a job. What had they expected, a mouse? That was 
it, The mousey type. But what-difference did it make? 

“Sit down. Finish your food. Then we can talk.” 

There were only two bites of sandwich left, a quarter of 
the glass of milk. “I can do both,” Liz observed. “Eat and 
talk. Or, at least, eat and listen.” 

She smoothed her skirt, settled back into the chair as Ivy 
spoke. 

“I'm a semi-invalid. Have been since I took a fall last year. 
I’m nearing sixty, Liz. In a few years. Ihada... niece... 
she’d be your age within a few months. She took care of me 
after the fall. They . . . she came back here to live. Not that 
she’d been far away. At the college in Carltonsville.” Liz 
could feel her eyes getting heavy as the old lady droned on. 
She was telling a story, explaining something. . . . 

“Anyway, I need a companion. Tony and Kaye are all 
right. But they have their own lives to lead, too. Frankly, 
they don’t get on too well. I think it has something . . . well, 
being here with me can’t help. We’re all too close. Too 
smothered. So they go away frequently. To New York. And 
I'm alone except for Arch. I’m frightened. Have been ever 
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since .. . the fall. I won’t ask much of you, Liz. Now tell me 
about yourself. Why did you accept the job?” 

Her mind snapped awake. She had been almost mesmer- 
ized by the warmth of the fire, the alcohol, the soft, even ca- 
dence of Ivy’s voice. Why was she here? 

“Tt isn’t-easy to explain.” 

“Don’t bother if you’d rather not. It doesn’t matter. Usu- 
ally it has something to: do with a man.” Ivy arched her 
eyebrows, quizzical. 

“In a way. I did feel I had to get away from the city. I was 
. . . Sinking. Does that make any sense?” Lord, she was back 
on the couch. Well, as least it was cheaper this way. Speaking 
of cheap, wasn’tit. ... 

Ivy ac interrupted her thought. “No roots. You 
can’t put down roots in that damned cement. What about 
your job?” 

“Oh, I enjoyed that. Most of the time. It got pretty hectic 
and it didn’t pay enough. I was the assistant to the vice- 
president of a division of a big conglomerate. Marketing re- 
search. I had to write a lot of reports, take notes at mectings. 
It wasn’t a bad job.” Now, from a distance, having given her 
notice, left, it was a load off her mind; and it didn’t seem so 
bad in retrospect. “But I was tired a lot. The pressure was 
enormous. My boss . . . he was very old-fashioned.” About 
some things, she could have added. 

“You mean he ran a tight ship?” 

Liz smiled at the metaphor. “Exactly.” 

“Well, life here should be a pleasant change, then. We're 
very busy in the summer, of course, but for the next six 
months there won’t be much to do but indulge the whims of 
an old lady. As everyone in the village can tell you—will tell 
you, no doubt—just pamper Ivy Parragon a little and she’s no 
~ trouble at all.” 

“I’m sure you won't be any trouble,” Liz said. “I just hope 
I can be of some use. I’m afraid I’m a little introspective some 
times. That doesn’t always make for the best or the liveliest 
companion.” Quote, unquote, Kim Clarke. “One other thing 
I guess you should know. Well, yes, I did break up with my 
boyfriend, that’s true, you were right about that... 
bet... 7 

“And your job had you down... . 

“Yes, The other thing is... was... you see, I was in 
analysis.” 


” 
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Ivy Parragon barked. At least it was more like a bark than 
a laugh. “And you’ve run ouey from the comfort of the 
couch, too, Good for you, my dear; I think I like you more 
and more all the time.” 

“You don’t believe in... . 

“I don’t believe in any kind of witchcraft, my dear. Oh, a 
little confession is good for the soul; it’s nice to tell someone 
else your troubles, but I’ve never seen it do any good... 
change anything. If someone less indirect than yourself, my 
dear, were to ask me my religion, I suppose I’d have to say 
that I was a faralist. It’s not that I don’t believe in the mind, 
Liz, and all of its complications. Of course I do. The heart, 
too, can be devious. But we still fall in love, marry, have chil- 
dren, and, sometimes, make dreadful mistakes. Do you think — 
knowing all about ourselves would change anything?” Ivy’s 
voice had grown soft again, caressing. She wasn’t really talk- 
ing to Liz, she was just reinforcing her own slightly warped 
outlook, her prejudices. That’s what Dr. Senfeld would have 
called them. Liz agreed with him. Sometimes. At others, she 
was sure that people such as Ivy were right. Anyway, it 
didn’s matter. She was here, her employer seemed to like her 
and she, in turn, was fascinated by Ivy Parragon. An erect, 
immaculate woman, neatly coiffed, light makeup, good 
bones, not beautiful, but striking. She must have cut quite a 
figure as a girl. By the way... . 

“I didn’t ask, but do I call you Mrs. Parragon or Miss?” 

“Ivy. Call me Ivy. But to ariswer your unasked question, 
the one between the lines, it is Miss. I never married. Why, 
you must be saying to yourself . . ..2” 

“Oh, no!” 3 

“It’s perfectly all right. A legitimate question, I suppose. 
I’m not unattractive as you have no doubt observed . . . but 
you look tired. Some day, we’ve got plenty of them ahead, 
Pll tell you the story of my life. But not tonight.” 

Liz smiled sleepily. “I guess I am a little tired. Please excuse 
mé.” She closed her eyes again. This was terrible. Falling 
asleep this way. She wanted to open them, be bright, alert, 
listen to what Ivy Parragon had to say, even make conversa- 
tion herself. She’d never had anyone . . . a woman .. . after 
all, Dr. Senfeld was a man, Kim, Arthur: Oh, at school there 
had been woman teachers, of course, advisors, camp counse- 
lors, that sort of thing, but no one . . . she’d never even said 
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it aloud to Dr. Senfeld, never said it to herself, even. Maybe 
Ivy was right about . . . Ivy Parragon was her mother! 

Oh, not her real mother, but that was why she had seemed 
familiar, why Liz had been at ease with her from the begin- 
ning. In all of her dreams as a child, all of her imaginings, all 
of her-.’. . longings, there had been an Ivy Parragon. Aristo- 
cratic, yet warm; attractive, but not a goddess; delicate, yet 
firm; with a sense of humor . . . rich. Yes, that was true, too, 
The ideal mother would be rich. As long as you were an or- 
phan, why not wish for something perfect. It didn’t cost any 
more. 

Liz really was asleep now, not a deep sleep, just on the 
edge, for she could hear Ivy moving about the room, could 
almost, if she had wanted to, open her eyes, say something, 
but it was nicer this way. Those rings on Ivy’s fingers, those 
bracelets on her wrist . . . they had flashed in the fire; simple, 
elegant, not gaudy. Ivy was perfect. But what had she said 
about the heat? It costs so much to heat the place. Oh, Ivy, 
what does it matter. We can afford it. We? 

Liz woke with a start, her hands and neck perspiring. Ivy 
wasn’t in sight, hadn’t been the one who woke her. It hadn’t 
been her voice anyway; it had come from far away. High, a 
keening sound, carried on the wind from the depth of the 
lake—or the depths of hell. A horrible, ugly, sick, terrifying 
ery calling not Elizabeth Caldwell, not Liz, but something, 
someone, some name, calling as if from the bowels of the 

As if from a grave! 
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CHAPTER V 


[] When she awakened she was in a strange bed, a strange 
room. The wind, a harbinger of the winter to come, was rat- 
tling a window that she couldn’t see clearly through the 
fie a The air was cold and there was a feeling of disuse 
about the damp sheets that enveloped her. She felt sticky 
with perspiration yet her teeth were chattering and she could 
sense goose pimples on her forearms. It was a dream; it must 
have been a dream. 

Her tongue felt thick and her head had that heavy, lethar- 
gic quality: a buzzing, a semi-dizziness that she associated 
with too much sleep on nights she had felt constrained to 
take a sleeping pill. Drugged, that was it. She had been 
drugged! The peanut butter; no, the milk. Why? 

Liz shook her head, trying to wipe away the cobwebs in 
the corners of her mind. What time was it? She brought her 
arm out from under the eiderdown comforter, looked at her 
left wrist, couldn’t make out the dial in the blackness, sensed 
something was wrong, struggled toward total consciousness. 
Her arm; something about her arm. It was bare! 

Quickly she brought her right hand up, felt the material of 
her slip as she ran it across her chest, felt the straps from it 
and her bra, ran the hand down to her legs noting that her 
stockings were still on. Whoever put me here, she thought, 
took off my shoes and my dress, hardly a major crime. Ivy, 
no doubt. Except she’s crippled. She could never have gotten 
me... here. Where? In my room. Across the hall. 

As her head cleared, the terror went away. Terror? What 
terror? she asked herself. Then she remembered the dream. 

She had been alone with Ivy, talking about the past, Ivy’s 
a Ivy never married, she said. Then she had fallen asleep. 

hey must have carried her into the room, Ivy and... 
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who? Tony? Arch Hock? Kaye? All of them? Hardly. Ivy 
and one. Which one. Not Tony, please, God, not Tony. 
Why not? Some sort of modesty? Don’t be ridiculous, Liz. 

Then she had dreamed that Ivy was her mother, that she, 
Liz, had moved out of her comfortable chair and kneeled be- 
side Ivy, her blonde hair spilling on the old lady’s lap—Alice 
sit-by-the-fire—and she had told Ivy about . . . no, it had only 
been a dream. And Ivy had understood. Ivy began to tell her 
a story, said that she wanted to show her something. Pain- 
fully, the older woman had gotten out of her seat, moved 
across the room. Liz returned to the chair by the fire, stared 
at the low flames, licking fitfully around the remnants of sev- 
eral logs, heard the door open, close, shut her eyes. Then she 
heard the . . . sound. You couldn’t call it a voice, only a gro- 
tesque caricature, pitched high, yet deep, enclosed, a cry 
from a... coffin. That was it. What made her think that? 
What made her dream of death? What had Ivy said? 

The beginning of day, the bare bones of the sun, pushed a 
shaft of light through the curtains that hung slackly on the 
window across from the bed. Now she was able to make out 
objects in the room. A chiffonier, a doorway—closet or hall? — 
the posts at the foot of the old bed where she lay. It was a 
good-sized room. Under the window was a writing table, es- 
critoire it would be called in the expensive antique shops 
near her apartment in New York, already so far away. Her 
former apartment. The new tenant had indicated that he was 
moving in Saturday afternoon. Yesterday, while she was on 
the train. She had burned her bridges. It was Sunday morn- 
ing in Indian Lake, Pennsylvania at the ... Lakeview Inn 
and she had nowhere to go. After another lousy dream. In an 
emergency she could call Dr. Senfeld. No, she had burned 
that bridge, too. Besides, he’d only listen. “Even if my first 
name is Joseph, Elizabeth, I don’t interpret dreams,” he 
would say. Had said. In the past. “You decide what it 
means.” Thanks a heap, Joe. 

Now she could see the hands on her watch. After six. She 
had slept a long time. Nearly eight hours. Plenty. Of course 
she hadn’t been drugged. Just tired, tired enough to fall into 
a really deep sleep. And her morning reactions, no matter 
what the circumstances, were never very quick. She was a 
slow starter. Retarded, Kim had said. Bad choice of word; it 
had angered her. Tact was not his middle name. Conversely, 
he was always in a hurry. About everything. 
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She jumped at the sudden raucous screech, a honking, 
really, almost directly overhead. It startled her, made her sit 
— then she laughed. A sound she hadn’t heard for years. 

eese, Canadian geese, flying south. The lake would be a 
way station, a resting place for the long trip, the annual pil- 
ate Reminded her of home. The Home. Not home. 

e countryside, though. That was home. What was that 
Robert Frost line? Something about home being the place, 
when you go there, they have to take you in. ‘Death of a 
Hired Man.’ Well, she was a hired woman. Why did her 
thoughts keep running that way? Death! 

Those geese don’t have problems like that. Instinctive, they 
followed primordial roles, not blessed with reason. Blessed? 
For a moment she sat out there on the lake with them, talk- 
ing quietly, clucking over her young. It was all so easy. Then 
a hunter, 12-gauge in hand... . 

She leaped out of bed saying aloud, “Enough of this non- 
sense, Liz. What you need is a change of clothes, fresh air 
and a hearty breakfast.” The dreams, she added to herself, al- 
ways make me morbid. She looked around, discovered her 
bags in one corner of the room, nodded in satisfaction, and 
began to strip out of her clothes in the chilly morning air. 
Almost as bracing as a cold shower, she thought. The 
favorite treatment for introspective, sulky teen-agers at The 
Home. Cold showers. It worked, too. 

To the room, her naked self and to Dr. Joseph Senfeld 
two hundred miles away she said, “Therapy comes in all 
kinds of packages,” 


The colors were magnificent. Brilliant oranges, reds and 
browns mixed with, overwhelmed, the green of the firs. As 
she started down the path, the one that paralleled the road 
they had driven up the night before, she could see a corner 
of the lake and the hillock on its far side. It looked like some 
primitive painting, the kind that were always on small can- 
vases hanging crookedly on metal fences in the twice-yearly 
Washington Square Art Show; the ones that no one bought 
because they didn’t look real. What city dweller could he 
lieve that from a distance a mountain seemed, in October, to 
be blotches of red or orange daubed heavily over the dotted 
green? As Kim had once said of a bank of cumulus clouds 
suspended over Jones Beach, “It looks like a painted back- 
drop.” Nature imitating art! 
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The grass was damp, tinged with the remnants of the pre- 
vious night’s frost, already melted by the warm rays of the 
sun that was reflecting off the lake. There were tiny deer 
prints in the wet grass. No doubt they had been foraging 
early, before the daily routine around the inn would begin. 

At the bottom of the hill was a macadam road and across 
it, in the stand of trees, a path that should lead down to the 
lake’s edge. There was a sharp call, a bird, sentinel for his fel- 
lows, warning of her approach. Otherwise the. woods were 
silent except for the crunching of her Wallabees on the 
packed earth strewn with leaves and twigs. No silent Indian 
I, she thought, stalking game by the lake of my forefathers. 
That bird could have saved his breath. 

She came to a clearing. Beyond were several large rocks, 
boulders really, at the lake’s edge interspersed with virgin 
trees, bent towards the water, their huge roots, some thicker 
than her waist, clawing back at the land, as though afraid that 
they would slip unceremoniously into the dark reaches of the 
lake, silent and unnoticed. 

On the other side of the clearing the path became a pier, 
the old wood fastened to the pilings, warped and buckled, 
rotted in places, yet strangely sturdy-looking. At the end of 
the small dock, a single forlorn rowboat bobbled gently on 
the almost still water. Extending at a right angle from the 
pier, at the shoreline, was a long dock, sloping toward the 
water, eight or ten feet wide, backed on the land side by 
what looked to be twenty or so garages; boathouses, of 
course, fastened with already rusty locks creaking in the 
breeze. 

Liz stood silent, listening. No living thing stirred. The lap- 
ping of the water against the pier, the dock, the rocks, the 
and itself, seemed so natural, so soothing, that it almost went 

unnoticed, a subliminal experience, one that she would only 
be aware of when she was far enough away from the lake 
to miss the sound. 
. Gingerly she stepped onto the pier, walked to its outer- 
most area where it widened, branched out forming the top of 
the “I”. The rowboat was tied off at one end, the bow to a 
stake sunk into the water, the stern fastened to a huge staple 
driven into one of the pilings. Oarless, the locks shiny, oiled, 
but empty, it seemed oddly incomplete, useless. 

She could see across the lake although the pier was in a 
somewhat sheltered area, at the end of a dog’s leg curve. In 
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it’s center, beyond the curve but in full view, the geese that 
she had heard when she wakened rested on the surface of the 
water. They seemed to be sleeping, so quiet was the lake. 
Suddenly one would honk. There would be a pause, an 
echo, a reply. Then two or three would take up the cacoph- 
ony, squawk for a few seconds and then, as if by prearranged 
signal, stop in unison. It was as though there was a conductor 
in their midst, wielding an invisible baton, controlling the 
sound and rhythm. 

“This is the forest primeval’ she thought, ‘the murmuring 
pines and the hemlocks.’ The quotation seemed so natural 
that, mixing the sources but not the author, she expected Hi- 
awatha to come loping through the woods, silent and stealthy 
in handsewn moccasins, bronzed and muscled, part man, part 
animal, part god. 

It was only Arch Hock! 

She saw him before he saw her; at least she saw him be- 
fore he gave any indication that he knew she was there. He 
came from behind the far end of the dock, past the last boat- 
house, wearing a red and white checked hunter’s mackinaw 
casually unzipped, ignoring the chill, and his feathered hat. 
He carried a shotgun, barrel pointed downward, the breech 
open. Not exactly Hiawatha, she thought. 

She hailed him and he looked up. He touched his hand to 
the brim of his hat suggesting a by-gone, hardly remembered 
action. It came to her mind as she walked toward him that 
even without the hat he would have no forelock to tug. 

“Beautiful morning,” she called. “Were you hunting?” 

“Not exactly,” he replied when she reached the dock. 
“Heard some noises. Had a few boathouses broken into this 
year. Last, too. Regulars keep their Sunfishes here during the 
winter. Usually just some local kids fooling around. Mischief 
mostly. Take a girl in there . . . or a bottle.” 

“Or marijuana?” 

“That, too. That’s dangerous.” Noting her raised eyebrow 
he went on. “Oh, I’m not an old fuddy-duddy. Folks around 
here are pretty up to date. Even had some drug problems in 
Delahanty. That’s the high school in the next town. Same 
county, though, so all the kids hereabouts go there. By bus. 
Anyway, the smoking’s what bothers me. Not what they 
smoke. One way or other it might start a fire. These old 
frame buildings’d go up like tinder boxes. Twenty, thirty 
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boats, ten or fifteen thousand dollars. Push the insurance rates 
sky high. So I try to keep ’em away.” 

It was the most she had heard Arch Hock say at one time, 
the — he had said, period, since they had met. “With a 

nt: ? 

He grinned. “That’s for effect. Not even loaded. See.” | 

He held the butt near her face so that she could look down 
the empty barrels. 

“What if it were a real robber?” 

“Not likely. I suppose you could steal one boat with a 
small truck. Then you’d have to take a mast and sail, too. 
They’re stored separately. And you’d need a rudder and a 
keel. Most folks take them home with them. Wouldn’t be 
worth the trouble. Same sentence, too. Felony, not a misde- 
meanor. Steal big or don’t steal at all, I say. What brings you 
down here so early?” 

Liz shrugged. The heavy Irish sweater, the fisherman kind, 
handwoven, white, with the shawl collar, rode up with the 
shrug, tickled her ear. “I’m an early riser. I heard the geese. 
Thought I’d come down and see.” 

He looked out toward the lake. A flash of light, the sun 
reflecting off the still water onto the gun barrel, caught her in 
the eye. She turned her head away from his, looked in the 
direction he looked. Finally he said, “Come every year. From 
Canada. Early this year. Means a lot of snow. The ski resorts 
will like that. I’ve got some glasses up at the house. Borrow 
’em if you like.” 

Obviously he meant binoculars. “Won't they be gone?” 

“No. They stay the day. Won’t leave until after dark.” 

She indicated his gun. “What about hunters?” 

“Not the season. Deer, in a few weeks. Then they'll be 
around.” 

“It always seems a shame to kill them. The deer. They’re 
so beautiful.” : 

“Nuisance, too. If you didn’t kill some they’d overrun the 
place. It’s controlled. Truth is, some of the folks up here 
need the meat. So they kill to eat. It’s the city folks that 
make a sport out of it. Some sport. Like to see one of em go 
after a mountain lion.” 7 

“Do you have them, too.” 

“No. A few bears. Rattlesnakes way back in the deep forest. 
That’s about all that’s dangerous. Except the humans.” 
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She must have looked perplexed for he continued, “The 
hunters. From the city. hey shoot at anything that moves. 
Mostly we stay close to the Inn during season. It’s posted.” 

“Posted?” 

“ “No Hunting’ ‘No Trespassing’ signs. Don’t always help, 
though. Man chasing a buck doesn’t always stop to read 
signs. Got a red sweater?” 

“Why, yes.” 

“Wear it. The only thing they know is don’t shoot at 
something red. Might be another hunter.” Arch cackled. 
“And he’s liable to shoot back.” 

‘ That seemed to terminate the conversation for he started 
ahead of her up the path towards the clearing and the road. 
She waited for a minute before following him, mused on 
why, if the shotgun were only for show, his breast pocket 
bulged with, from the shape of its outline, shells? 


CHAPTER VI 


[-] Liz could smell the bacon, the coffee, the kitchen itself as 
soon as she came into the main lobby. She had gone out that 
way, even though she was sure that there was more than one 
egress; through the kitchen, certainly, and, probably one at 
her end, Ivy’s end, the living wing of the downstairs, But, un- 
willing to make noise and perhaps rouse the rest of the 
household whose habits she didn’t know, she had not 
searched at that end of the house, had not bothered going as 
far in the other direction as the kitchen and the area inhab- 
ited by Arch Hock but had unlocked the large, windowed 
double front door and slipped out that way. When she came 
back inside she turned in the direction of the odor, wishing 
to explore that part of the old building and hoping to find 
Kaye Merchant—if, indeed, she did most of the cooking— 
alone. 

She was not unrewarded for she found Kaye in one cor- 
ner of the large hotel kitchen in front of the stove, her back 
to the door. 

“Can I help?” Liz asked. 

Kaye jumped, turned quickly, almost dropped the huge 
frying pan that she had been adjusting over a gas burner. 

“Oh, it’s you, You startled me.” 

“T’m sorry.” ; 

“That’s O.K. J didn’t know you . . . were up.” 

“Hours ago. Walked down to the lake. It seems to be a 
i ee place for migrating geese. Is there something I can 

Qo?” 

“No, I don’t think so. Yes. Get some clean cups from the 
dishwasher. We eat in that nook over there. Actually, it’s 
hardly a nook. But, considering the size of the kitchen... 
bacon and fried eggs, is that all right?” 
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It will have to be, Liz thought. I’m sure I mentioned my 
aversion to eggs last night . . . no, maybe I just said a sand- 
wich would do. It’s silly, anyway. They don’t make me sick. 
Exactly. It’s just those little squiggly things, the sperm cells 
or whatever they are. Its all in the mind. In some cultures 
they eat grasshoppers . . . or rattlesnakes. She looked up to 
see Kaye studying her closely. 

“Sounds wonderful. I could eat . . . anything.” 

“Good. You said something last night... but I didn’t 
think it was a fetish.” 

“About eggs. Oh, no. I just didn’t want you to bother.” 
The first lie of the day. Damn her, she did it on purpose! 
“Where is everyone?” 

“Oh, Tony will be along in a minute. Shaving, I suppose. 
Ivy sometimes takes a tray. You can take it to her if you like. 
Phat would be a help.” 

“What about Mr. Hock?” 

“Didn’t he . . . I fancied he’d been with you. He’s about 
somewhere. Arch always appears miraculously when the 
food is ready. Here, run this down to Aunt Ivy like a good 

irl,” 

r Liz balanced the tray, pushed through the swinging door 
feeling ever so much like . . . what was it?—a younger Liz, 
working her way through college waiting tables at a resort, a 
job she had held for two summers, Then, too, Kaye had said, 
“That’s a good girl.’ It brought back memories, Not unpleas- 
ant. The work had been hard, but she made out financially. 
Tips were pretty good for self-effacing and attractive young 
ladies. Kaye didn’t seem a bad sort. The eggs probably hadn’t 
been deliberate. After all, how many mornings could you 
serve pancakes or French toast? , 

She passed through the lobby and started down the op- 
posite hall. Just then Tony emerged from Ivy’s room, spotted 
her and softly closed the door, hurried half-way up the hall 
to greet her. He could have waited, held the door open, she 
said to herself. 

“Well, you look rugged and outdoorsy,” he said, stopping 
her before she got to his Aunt’s room. 

“Oh, dear,” she chided, “not the ‘companion’ look?” 

“Afraid not. Don’t you remember? You're supposed to be 
plain.” His hand reached up and touched a loose strand of 
her long blonde hair. 
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She froze for a second, then gently moved her head away. 
“Sorry about that, chief. Is your aunt up and about?” 

“Ivy? She rises with the sun. She has a little electric coffee 

t in her room. It’s all prepared the night before and all she 

as to do is plug it in when the birds call. Keeps her from 
disturbing the rest of the household.” 

“You and Kaye.” | 

He sighed. “Me .. . and Kaye. I’m not going to wait ‘til 
the Jast reel. You’re beautiful.” He started to reach his hand 
out again but she turned before he could complete the move. 

“Excuse me. If Ivy’s been up since sunrise she must be hun- 

ry. I know J am. And Kaye seemed to have everything — 
ready. I'll be back in a minute.” 

A mild flirtation, she thought as she rapped her knuckles 
against Ivy’s door . . . on his part. Nothing to it, I’m sure. 
Nevertheless I’m having none of married men... or any 
other kind. She heard Ivy beckon her with a “Come in, Liz,” 
and pushed through the door, 

The sunlight was streaming, in the window. Ivy, in a 
brightly patterned dressing gown, was seated at an antique 
desk. She wore spectacles and seemed to be engrossed in an 
official looking stack of papers as Liz came into the room. 

“Breakfast. Where shall I put it?” 

“On the coffee table, please.” 

“How did you know it was me?” 

“Because I’m a direct descendant of Sherlock Holmes. 
Tony had just left, Arch can’t balance the tray on one hand 
so he kicks the door with his foot. Kaye doesn’t knock at all. 
A process of elimination. Also, I heard you talking to Tony. 
Pure deduction, my dear, like magic, is usually rather simple 
once you get an explanation.” 

I wouldn’t think you could hear someone talking quietly in 
the hall, Liz thought as she put the tray down. Through 
these thick walls. 

“Did you have a good night’s sleep?” Ivy asked. 

“Yes. I’m sorry about dropping off that way.” As she was 
speaking Liz noticed that Ivy looked up sharply. “It must 
have been a problem getting me to bed.” | 

“No. Not really. Arch carried you. He . . . came by after 
putting your bags in your room. I took off your shoes and 
dress, tucked you in.” 

“I didn’t realize how tired I was, It must have been the - 
drink.” Again the sharp look. “The scotch.” 
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Ivy smiled showing a row of perfect white teeth, a denture 
perhaps. 

“No harm done. The fire, too. It can hypnotize you, sitting 
close to a warm fire and staring at the flames.” 

“Yes. I suppose so. I’m going to have breakfast now. Then 
I'll come back and . . . whatever you have for me to do.” 

“Fine. Oh, did you have a nice walk? I heard you in the | 
hall. At least I assumed it was you. Elimination again. Ton 
and Kaye wouldn’t dream of getting up that early. And 
Arch wouldn’t be in this end of the house.” 

“It was beautiful. I went down to see the Canadian geese. I 
love the early morning. For a moment it’s the beginning of 
time.” Liz flushed slightly at the naivete of her words. 
Quickly she added, “And the colors are beautiful. The hill 
across the lake and the mountains beyond look like they’re 
on fire.” 

“Well, let’s hope not, my dear. Fire is our biggest fear in 
these parts. Go and have your breakfast.” 

“Tll be back soon,” Liz promised as she let herself out the 
door. : 

“Take your time,” Ivy called after her. 

Tony, Kaye and Arch Hock were already seated in the 
‘nook’ as Kaye had called it when Liz walked in. 

“Here let me fix you a plate,” Tony said, starting to rise. 

“No, don’t bother. I can help myself.” 

“The eggs are in the chafing dish. The toast and the bacon 
are on plates in the oven, keeping warm. Coffee’s where 
you'd expect, in the pot.” It was Kaye who offered the in- 
structions. “Sit still, Tony. Liz can take care of herself.” 
Then she added under her breath, “I hope.” 

“What’s that, love?” Tony asked. 

“I said I hope she can find everything all right. Can you, 
Liz?” 

“Sure.” She measured out a small helping of eggs, enough 
to be polite but, hopefully, nor enough to turn her stomach. 
Then she added toast and bacon to the plate, poured coffee 
into a mug sitting by the stove. She carried her food to the 
table and sat down. 

The others, Arch especially, seemed intent on their plates; 
and after Tony’s initial bit of gallantry, he, too, was content 
to fix his attention on his food. Kaye, who was almost pain- 
fully thin, nibbled at a piece of unbuttered toast and drank 
her black coffee. If there had been any conversation going on, 
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it stopped when Liz arrived. Which is alright with me, she 
said to herself; breakfast isn’t my communal time. 

Liz chewed on her eggs, swallowed hard and quickly 
washed them down with a mouthful of scalding hot coffee. 
They’re not bad, she thought. They won’t kill you. The 
bacon was good, not the supermarket kind, but real smoked 
country bacon. It was that aroma that had first caught her at- 
tention when she returned to the hotel. 

Suddenly Kaye got up. “I forgot. Juice. In the refrigera- 
tor.” She crossed the wide kitchen and brought a tall glass of 
orange juice back with her. “I didn’t want it to get warm. 
Have to get your Vitamin C. Otherwise you're liable to 
catch a cold.” 

“And. we can’t have anything happening to you, Liz,” 
Tony added. There was an edge, almost imperceptible, of 
sarcasm in his voice. “Since Ivy needs you so.” 

“I’m pretty healthy,” Liz answered. “Physically.” 

“Not mentally? Or emotionally?” Kaye asked. | 

“I guess we all have our mental problems.” | 
“That's right,” Tony said heartily. “Who among us can 
cast the first stone.” He grinned at Liz. “We're all sick. The 
ones who don’t know it are the ones who are really sick. Isn’t 
that right, Kaye?” 

a wife glanced up from her coffee. “If you say so, 
ony.” 

“What do you think, Liz?” Tony asked. 

“I wouldn’t use the word ‘sick.’ Everyone has problems, 
that’s true. Recognizing that you’re not totally adjusted is a 
first step to solving them.” 

Hoping to change the subject she attempted to draw Arch 
Hock into the conversation. “What do you think, Arch? 
May I call you that?” 

“Might as well. The only problem I got is getting my 
chores tended to.” He wiped his chin with his paper napkin. 
“So, if you'll excuse me. . . .” He pushed his chair back and 
stood up. “Want me to drive in to get the Sunday paper?” 
he asked Tony. 

“No. Pll do it. Perhaps Liz would like to go along. I can 
show you the village,” he said to her. “What there is to 
show.” 

“I'd like to see it. But another time, perhaps.” She was sure 
that Kaye, standing above and behind her, was looking 
daggers at her husband . . . or at Liz, “I think I should find 
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out what I’m supposed to do. My chores,” she said, looking 
towards Arch’s retreating figure. 

“Another time, then,’ 
along, Kaye?” 

There was a sharp intake of breath, almost a hiss. And then 
Kaye said in a too sweet voice, “No thanks. Pve seen the 
village.” 


Tony said casually. “Want to come 





CHAPTER VII 


(J) Frequently apprehensive in a general way, Elizabeth Cald- 
well had taken the position with Ivy Parragon and had come 
to the community of Indian’ Lake with a certain amount of 
trepidation. Her initial encounters with Kaye Merchant 
hadn’t lessened her anxiety but Ivy had turned out to be so 
warm and friendly, so kind, that within a matter of hours 
after the first rather unpleasant breakfast Liz was sure that 
she made the right decision after all. 

The days went by and before she was aware of it a week 
had passed. Arch Hock, ubiquitous, had filled her in from time 
to time with bits and pieces of native lore; the natural kind 
that referred to trees, animals, birds; and the somewhat more 
interesting gossip about the people of Delahanty County. 
They seldom talked for long but Liz always had the feeling 
when she came away from him that she knew a little more 
than when she first started the conversation; for, inevitably 
she did start it. Not that Arch was taciturn; but he seemed to 
find it fun, a sort of game, to pretend to ‘know his place’ as 
the old saying had it. 

Then, too, subtler, a whisper of an idea almost, he seemed 
to be trying to tell her something important; she would have 
called it a warning except there was never anything particu- 
larly ominous about what he said or the way he said it; and, 
after the first night, she didn’t hear—or dream she heard, for 
she still couldn’t be sure—the weird sound, the voice, if that’s 
what it was, that hall called out, ‘Ivy!’ 

Kaye had softened, evidently convinced that Liz had no 
designs on her husband, indeed would not even flirt back at 
him. She had made it a point once or twice to seek the 
younger and more attractive woman out, talk with her about 
New York, fashions, the theatre, cooking, all in the spirit of 
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rather idle feminine time-passing. In fact she had even once 
broached the subject of men, hoping, Liz was sure, to be- 
come a confidante; perhaps to offer advice. Or else, Liz said 
to herself, she’s on a fishing expedition. Why do people al- 
ways want to know about the failures and mistakes of 
others? But she knew the answer to her rhetorical question 
and didn’t even bother to articulate it to herself. 

Tony, once he found his tentative advances. . . well, not 
rebuffed—ignored, really . . . and that Liz, for the time being 
at any rate, was impervious to his charm, concentrated on 
being affable whenever he was about. Actually they seldom 
met; he seemed to be forever in the small office behind the 
front desk, pouring over the ledgers and maps, writing let- 
ters, filling out forms, preparing brochures, More than once 
she didn’t run into him until cocktail time, the evening ritual 
in Ivy’s suite, before they sat down to dinner. 

The colors, which she thought were stunning the morning 
after arrival, steadily improved until the whole area was alive 
with a dazzling array of truly unbelievable beauty. To stand 
on the veranda and look down toward the lake and beyond 
to the endless mountains was a moment she looked forward 
to each day. 

Avy had said, “Enjoy it while you can, my dear. One morn- 
ing you'll wake up and it all will be gone. Then we have 
rain; and, if it’s cold enough, snow. It’s what makes me an 
oportunist. Nature. You have to seize the moment or its gone 
and something horrible . . . well, not horrible but certainly 
less enjoyable . . . is in its place.” 

“It’s breathtaking!” Liz had replied. 

“Like being in love,” Ivy murmured. 

New York and especially Kim had receded into the back- 
ground. She hardly remembered her job or Arthur Nash or 
her apartment and she was at the point where she could see 
Kim’s image in quite an objective manner; that is, she didn’t 
get angry, she didn’t cry, nor did she feel that slight sicken- 
ing in the stomach, the turning over of her insides that had 
become so much a part of her nervous system for the first 
month after their breakup. In fact, she told herself, thinking 
of eggs makes me sicker. So much for you, Mr. Clarke. 

Once, for they had television and could get one rather 
snowy channel from fifty miles away with the help of the 
pant antenna that hovered above the three story building, he 

ad appeared in a commercial. When the sixty seconds was 
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over she realized that not only had her stomach not churned, 
her hands hadn’t grown moist and, indeed, no part of her 
seemed touched. I guess, she told herself, it wasn’t the grand 
passion of my life, after all. Maybe I owe him a debt of grati- 
tude at that. ‘The fink! 

Then, on a Monday, nine days after her arrival, Tony 
wandered into Ivy’s room. Liz was engaged in her morning 
chore. It was so simple, she wondered why she hadn’e 
guessed what it was that Ivy Parragon wanted a companion 
for. A literate companion. Ivy was writing a memoir. Not so 
much of herself as of the region. Oh, Ivy Parragon was in it, 
the central character for the narrative form was first person, 
but it was really more of a history of Indian Lake, primarily 
since the turn of the century. And it contained, at least so 
far, for only a hundred pages of Ivy’s neat longhand were 
completed and the story had just reached the year of the au- 
thor’s birth, no gossip; no ‘inside’ information; no hushed-up 
stories of madness, incest, thievery by public officials; none of 
the trappings of the successful ‘history’ of a small commu- 
nity. A straight, factual essay; albeit a long one. 

If some publisher, Liz told herself, were foolish enough to 
purchase the manuscript, he’d lose his shirt. The book would 
sell around a hundred copies, ninety-eight of them in Dela- 
hanty County. But, strangely enough, although Liz would 
not have purchased such a book herself, would not have rec- 
ommended. it to a friend, would not even have picked it up 
from a display shelf in Brentano’s, still, she found it interest- 
ing. It had taken her the first week to read what had already 
been set down. Read and transcribe on the beat up old 
Royal, painted yellow for some unaccountable reason, that 
Ivy had dug up from the inner recesses of some dark closet 
for Liz to work with. 

She only wished that there was less data about the early 
industry—glass manufacturing, long since gone the way of the 
soft coal industry not too many miles away, defunct due to 
lack of sand, inadequate transportation, a small labor force 
and an expanding market that made new, assembly line tech- 
niques a necessity for industrial survival. She would have 
been happier, too, with fewer statistics. Acres of virgin tim- 
ber (logging had been tried but again there was no easy ac- 
cess to manufacturing cities), number of houses, number of | 
births, deaths, all of that bored her. And she knew that it 
would bore most readers. 
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It was only when Ivy wrote about the Indians and the 
early white settlers that the story came alive. But that part of 
the book was short, scant of information, lacking in vital, in- 
teresting characters. Maybe, Liz thought, it will liven up 
with the advent of the tourist colony. I hope so, for her sake. 
And mine. — | 

She was busy correcting the punctuation as best she could 
before committing the latest page to typescript when Tony 
walked in. : 

“How goes the literary labors?” he asked. 

Liz looked up and smiled. Ivy, without taking her face 
from the book she was perusing said, “Well enough, I 
suppose.” 

‘T’m making a liquor run over to DuBose. Groceries, too. 
I thought maybe you’d give your amanuensis the morning 
off. She might like to see the sights.” 

“Good idea,” Ivy responded. “We have been at it rather 
steadily. Or Liz has; she could stand a little change.” 

It was almost as if she weren’t there, the way the two of 
them talked about her. “I’m not tired, really!” 

“Well, you ought to be. And a little bored, too, I imagine. 
Don’t worry, this is only the first draft. . . .” Ivy held up her 
hand as Liz started to protest. “. . . I’ve seen you, my dear, 
pursing your lips, shaking your head, Don’t worry, this will 
all boil down to about twenty pages. But I have to get it or- 
ganized before I edit it. That, by the way, is why I didn’t 
hire someone with publishing experience, is why I picked 
you, I didn’t want a self-styled editor attacking the work be- 
fore I got it really set in my mind. I wanted a fresh, disinter- 
ested view, bright but not a ‘professional.’ I might add that 
my judgement was, as it usually is, correct. Now, go ahead 
and take the morning off. Don’t worry, Tony’s a careful 
driver.” 

It’s not his driving that worries me, she thought, as she — 
stood up, but his wife. Now that Kaye and I are friends .. . | 
well, after all, it is a little foolish. I mean, in this day and age 
you can go to the grocery store with someone else’s husband. 
I can’t pretend he doesn’t exist. She’ll have to understand. 

As they walked down the hall she said brightly, “Kaye 
coming with us?” Se 

“No. As a matter of fact she’s in Carltonsville, getting her 
hair done. Drove the station wagon down this morning, 
We’ve got to take the Jeep.” 
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“Couldn’t she have done the shopping there?” 

“Carltonsville’s fifty miles away. Nearly. We support local 
merchants. DuBose is seventeen, has three grocery stores, a 
hardware store, drug store, liquor store, laundromat, barber- 
shop, two restaurants, four gas stations, a general store where 
you can buy but everything from hairpins to snowshoes, and a 
soda emporium. I'll buy you an ice cream soda if you behave 
votieselt in the supermarket and don’t nag.” 

She tilted her head slightly, looked into his deep green 
eyes—he really wasn’t so bad when he wasn’t being God’s gift 
to the working girl—and said, “I promise I'll be good.” 

“Oh, yes... and nine saloons. In case you prefer some- 
thing stronger.” | 

“No. I want a chocolate soda. Why so many bars?” 

“In this neck of the woods, what else is there to do at 
night?” 

She flushed, not sure if his words were a double entendre, 
another attempt at a pass, but his face seemed innocent of the 
import of the remark. 

Then he smiled. “Ooops. Didn’t mean it that way. The 
people drink to forget their troubles. They can hardly get 
television, there’s no live entertainment except the high 
school play twice a year, no movie theatres... in fact, 
there’s only one traffic light in the whole county. And you, 
lucky lady, are going to get to see it.” 

“O.K. If you say so. What shall I wear?” 

“Well, if you want to be au courant you'll put curlers in 
your hair; it’ll make you seem like a native. But if you do I'll 
push you down the mountain. What you have on’s fine. Grab 
a coat, though. It’s warmer there than here, but not that 
much warmer.” 

He waited for her to go into her room and take her Loden 
coat—Kim’s present, now why did she think of that?—from 
the closet. When she returned he said, “Why don’t you keep 
that in the front hall? Won’t crowd your closet so much.” 

“I don’t know. I guess it never occurred to me. Besides, it’s 

there if I want to slip out the back way. . . .” 
* “That door’s always locked. . . .” 

“. . « Is it? Doesn’t it open from the inside?” 

“Padlock. Arch’s got the keys. Ivy has one, too, I guess.” 

He helped her into the Jeep, up the high step. It was a 
new, shiny red half-truck, hardly marred or dirty. 

“My pride and joy,” he commented. “Finally got rid of 
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our vintage truck. This baby’s got front wheel drive. Need it 
when the snows come. Fasten your seat belt.” 

As she did she wondered how he had known that her 
clothes closet was so crowded that she could hardly squeeze 
her Loden coat into one corner, 





CHAPTER VIII 


- 


(-] The drive to DuBose hadn’t taken long. When they 
pulled up at the traffic light (“the only one in Delahanty 
County,” he reminded her) he had looked at his watch and 
said, “Seventeen miles, twenty-two minutes. Not bad. Pretty 
ride isn’t it?” 

“Tl say. The colors keep getting better and better.” 

“That’s because we were driving north. Even a few miles - 
makes a difference. Two or three days and they'll be gone 
here. A week and we'll be barren at home.” 

The light changed and he made a left. “Easy Eats just 
ahead.” 

“Easy Eats?” she asked incredulously. 

“Our local supermarket. Don’t you think the name is 
great?” 

“Feaven,” she answered. 

“It should only take about forty-five minutes if you’d like 
to wander about town. Not a lot to see, but it beats aisle 
after aisle of foodstuffs.” 

“{ thought you’d want me to do the shopping?” 

He smiled. “Women’s Lib and all that. Actually, ’ve done 
the shopping for years. It bores Kaye and she grabs the first 
thing she sees. We pre-date Greer and Millet. In some things. 
Go sight-seeing. I'll meet you back here in about an hour.” 

“O.K. I thought you said forty-five minutes,” 

“I have to go to the liquor store, too. God, you’re a precise 
woman.” 

“I had a boss that was a nut about appointments and sched- 
ules.” 

“All right. Try to be more relaxed up here. We don’t have 
any need to hurry. Besides, one nut in the family is enough.” 
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When he saw her look up he quickly opened the Jeep door 
and jumped out. “See you later.” He waved as he walked 
across the tarmac of the parking lot toward the entrance to 
Easy Eats, Inc. 

She slid out of the seat, stepped down from the cab and 
moved to the street. The liquor store was just across the 
way. To her right was a steep hill, dotted with private houses 
and crested by a stone church. To the left was the town it- 
self, the shopping area, what, no doubt, the locals called, 
‘downtown,’ 

It took ten minutes to walk all the way up the street and 
back down the other side. After all, how ong could you 
stare at a gas station? Back she went, studied the grim ‘mod- 
ern’ furniture in the inevitable show window. Another 
grocery store was next to it, then the general store. She 
crossed the street, protected by the traffic light, found a clean 
but dim luncheonette. On the opposite corner stood the 
bank, the only new structure in the town and next to it the 
drug store. The soda emporium, she thought. I’ll have some 
coffee to kill time. Then I'll browse through the hardware 
store, check out their supply of nails, I wonder if there’s a 
barber shop around? I could watch a haircut. 

The luncheonette was cozier than she expected, clean and 
fairly busy. That had surprised her, that so many peeple 
were on the street. DuBose was the social and economic cen- 
ter of the whole county, it seemed. And there were quite a 
few cars. They need that light, she thought. Tony had been 
right about one thing. She had counted six sets of hair curl- 
ers before she went inside to have her coffee. 

She sat in a small booth, a two-seater, and ordered. The 
conversation was hushed, friendly. No one seemed to take 
notice of her or sense that she was an outsider. So much for 
your hostility, my girl. Why are you feeling so testy? Old 
Joe Senfeld would have led her to that answer. Fear of new 
places, new people, being rejected. Makes me defensive. 

She dawdled over her coffee, politely rejected the offer of 
a refill from the waitress, F inally she got up, checked her 
watch, paid and moved back onto the street. Nothing had 
happened. No incident. What had she expected? Why was 
she sure that something was wrong? What sixth sense was at 
work, making her uneasy? In a town this size who would 
know or care about the Parragons or their employee? Know 
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what? Care what? Sometimes, Liz, I think you’re going ba- 
nanas, It’s a beautiful day. This is a typical small town, ser- 
vicing a farming community. Stop being such a superior 
New Yorker! 

He was just coming out of the liquor store when she got 
back. Again he helped her into the Jeep saying, “We'll drive 
out to the Agway before your treat. I have to get some 
heavy wire fencing.” 

She was about to suggest the hardware store but, fearing 
his admonition, she kept her thought to herself. The farm 
supply store was only a few minutes away, out on an old 
country road. He was gone quite a while before he returned 
with a heavy load on his shoulder. He slung it into the back 
of the truck between the grocery bags, closed the gate and 

ot in. | 

“What's the wire for?” she asked. | 

“Building a pen for the dog,” he replied. He looked over at 
her. “The one I’m going to buy after I build the pen.” 

While they waited for their ice cream sodas he suddenly 
asked, “Hope you don’t think I’m a fruit-cake?” 

“Crazy? Why?” | 

“No. Fruity. You know, doing the shopping?” 

The woman brought the sodas as Liz said, “Germaine 
Greer wouldn’t think so, Or Susan Sontag.” 

“Ah! But Liz Caldwell?” 

“Certainly not.” ae she added to herself, the way you 
keep looking me over like I was a prize cow on display at 
some 4-H club convention. I’ve been mentally undressed ten 
times in ten days, I wonder why men think you don’t notice 
what they’re doing .. . thinking? Maybe they want you to 
notice. Autoarousal. She giggled. No, that takes place in a 
car. Jeep. | 

He seemed offended. “Why are you laughing?” 

“Ym sorry. I was thinking of something else. Honest.” He 
raised his eyebrows. “A complicated pun. It would take too 
long to explain. And then it wouldn’t be funny. You mustn’t 
mind me.” 

“It’s hard not to,” he said and attacked his soda. 


They stopped at the Indian Lake post office to pick up the 
mail. He asked her to come inside with him so that he could 
introduce her to the postmistress. 
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“In case you have to come for the mail,” he said. “They'll 
know to give it to you.” 

“But I don’t drive.” | 

“It’s only a mile from the hotel. Some day you might feel 
like walking over here. Come along.” 

The introductions were brief. The Lakeview Inn had a 
large combination lock box but the woman behind the coun- 
ter fished out the mail and handed it across to Tony when 
they came in. “I never remember the letters,” he said. “Or 
the combination. This is Elizabeth Caldwell, Doris. Ivy’s . . . 
assistant. Doris Schrum. Liz may come for the mail from 
time to time, Doris. She probably won’t know the combina- 
tion, either.” 

He quickly leafed through the packet of letters, circulars, 
magazines. He handed her two pieces. “A letter for you. And 
a postcard. No bills. You’re lucky. That seems to be all we 
got. Ever get.” 

The postcard was in Kim Clarke’s scrawling hand. His 
scribble. 


Liz— 

I called to find you had moved. Your former employer 
finally condescended to give me your address, Why 
didn’t you let me know?????? 


Must have taken you all of thirty seconds to knock that off, 
she thought. While you were watching yourself on the 
magic box. Mentally she drafted a reply. ‘Your postcard of 
the 23rd instant received. Your query has been turned over 
to our complaint department. You should be hearing from 
_ them in the near future. Thank you for your continued pa- 
tronage.’ Too obvious, she told herself. The biggest blow to 
his 5° will be to ignore him completely. 

€ letter was from Arthur Nash. She looked up to find 
Tony staring at her. “I’ll read the letter in the car,” she said. 

“Go ahead, read it now. I’m in no hurry.” As he went 
through the door he added, “I’ll show you around the 
village.” 

- The letter was typewritten, dictated in Arthur’s terse style: 


Dear Liz: . 
_ That actor called and I gave him your address. I apol- 
ogize if I ‘done wrong’ but it was a hectic day and I was 
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just trying to get rid of him. We miss you. Why don’t, 
you change your mind... . 
If you should, the door is open. 
Respectfully, 
Arthur 

‘Respectfully’? That’s a new wrinkle. Since when, Arthur, 
did you respect me? She tucked the letter back in the enve- 
lope, placed both items in the pocket of her Loden coat. She 
said ‘good-bye’ to Doris Schrum who nodded dourly, then 
stepped out into the bright sunshine. 

ony was waiting by the Jeep, seemingly engrossed in a 
magazine. 

“Hi,” he said. “Bad news?” 

“No, why?” 

“You look a little grim . . . no, glum.” 

“My former boss wants me to come back.” 

“Why don’t you go?” 

She smiled. “Trying to get rid of me?” 

“On the contrary, there’s nothing I’d like more than to 
have you stay. It’s just that I’ve been wondering why... 
well, why an attractive woman like you would want to bury 
herself at Indian Lake?” 

“Bury My Heart at Indian Lake?” Evidently he didn’t get 
the literary connection. 

“I thought so,” he said. “An unhappy affair.” 

“Romance,” she corrected gently. Why am I ashamed of 
the truth? 

“Romance. I’m sorry. I didn’t mean to imply... . 

“Show me the village,” Liz said. ‘ 

Tony took her arm and guided her out to the tree-lined 
street, then pointed. 

“Down that-a-way is the mountain. There’s a small ski 
slope in winter. But we’re far enough south we miss the 
Christmas holidays, | mean we can’t depend on snow the way 
Vermont and New Hampshire can. The road ahead, in the 
direction that we are walking, is the main route in and out of 
town. To the right is the railway station, to the left the cen- 
ter of town. Across the road is the lake. Dazzling, isn’t it?” 

“The enormity of it takes my breath away.” 

“Yes, we have that problem. Several tourists been killed 
gaping at our skyscrapers. Terrible traffic jams, too.” 

They turned left, toward what he called ‘the center of 
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town.’ She could see a grocery store, a real estate office and a 
boarding house that advertised home-cooked meals. 

“There it is,” Tony went on, “in all its glory.” 

“Why do you stay?” she queried. “It doesn’t seem to be 
exactly your cup of tea, either.” 

He stopped, turned her toward himself, looked at her di- 
rectly, grinning. “It wasn’t. Until now.” Then he turned seri- 
ous. “Actually, it’s Ivy. If it weren’t for her... well, it’s a 
long story. You see, she’s not well.” 

He disengaged one hand from her arms, reached up and 
tapped his head. 





CHAPTER IX 


[-] It was only much later that Liz realized that the first inci- 
dent occurred that day. The first if you didn’t count the 
- weird woice calling Ivy’s name the night that Liz arrived. 
And when it happened, of course, it didn’t seem to be all that 
important. In the grand scheme of things, as Arthur Nash 
would have said. 

She had wondered why the village of Indian Lake seemed 
so deserted that day; after all it had been crowded in Du- 
Bose. True, most of the men would have been at work in one 
of the neighboring towns, but considering what a nice day it 
was and how unlikely the good weather was to last, she 
would have expected to see a few souls moving about the vil- 
lage; more than the postmistress, at least. It must have caught 
her eye, the movement of the curtain at the window, but no 
doubt she dismissed it at the same time she saw it; the inevita- 
ble nosy Parker, the elderly man or woman sitting by the 
window, living vicariously through the actions of his or her 
neighbors. The primary occupation of the small town. 

The curtain had closed, waved slightly, then stopped. This 
was in a house, a large frame, two-story building with a wide 
front porch located just across the street from the post office. 
Further up the street, at the corner where it joined the main 
road, there had been another furtive move, a cracked door 
quietly closed. If Tony noticed it he gave no indication. He 
seemed oblivious of the fact that there was no movement in 
the village at all; a ghost town. 

After the grand tour that led them past the cluster of 
stores and took them down the hill near the boarding house, 
then around and up another street so that they approached 
the post office from the opposite direction from which they 
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had come, Tony stopped for a moment, a puzzled look on 
his face. 

“What is it?” Liz asked. 

“What? Oh, nothing. Thought I saw someone I knew.” 
Silently they walked to the Jeep. It stood just where they 
had left it, in front of the brick WPA one-story building. — 
Except that the front left side seemed low, depressed. Ton 
walked around the vehicle, looked, shook his head. She foi- 
lowed him around the back of the truck, and saw that the 

tire was flat; more than that, had been slashed! 

“Sonofabitch!” Tony exclaimed. He turned to her. 
“Sorry.” 

“Think nothing of it. ’'m from New York, remember. 
That’s mild compared to what my boss used to say. Or most 
cabbies in the rain. Who could have done it?” 

He shrugged. “Vandals. Some kid.” 

“Wouldn’t they be in school?” | 

“Drop-out, maybe. Or someone playing hookey.” 

“They took quite a chance. Right out here in the open. 
Anyone could have seen it.” 

“Anyone looking out the window at this precise time. It 
wasn't too much of a chance, There aren’t many people 
around this time of day.” __ 

“I saw someone at the window across the street there,” she 
said pointing to the house where the curtain had moved. 
“When we started out. About half hour ago. Maybe we 
should go over and ask if they saw . . .” 

He interrupted. “Fat chance.” 

“You never can tell. You shouldn’t let these things get by. 
For the sake of the kid who did it, too. Make him change 
the tire, pay for the repairs; he’s likely not to do it again.” 

Suddenly he flared, “What the hell are you, a social 
worker!” 

“Sorry. Senseless destruction makes me angry,” she said. 
“The idea that someone would do something like this,” she 
indicated the tire, “irritates me.” 

“Not nearly as irritated as Pm going to be changing this 
thing.” He walked around the back of the Jeep, opened the 
door, began to unload the groceries and wire fence. As she 
joined him silently taking the bundles from his hands, he 
added, “So much for idyllic country life. The city people al- 
ways think it’s so safe in the country.” 

“It’s just that the city’s so crowded. It seems like more 
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danger because there are so many more incidents. Per capita’s 
probably about the same. I always think of the Clutters.” 

_ “Who?” he asked, now up in the back, lifting out the spare 
tire. 

“The Clutters. They were that farm family out in Kansas. 
They lived all alone. Very isolated. And two boys came in 
one night and killed them all with a shotgun. Senseless mur- 
der. It was a book. In Cold Blood. By Truman Capote.” 

“I remember. They made a movie, too. The kids were 
crazy.” 

“I suppose. Disturbed, at any rate. But it can happen 
anywhere.” 

He laughed grimly. “Even in Indian Lake.” 7 

The physics activity of changing the tire seemed to im- 
prove his humor. By the time he was finished he was actually 
whistling. She had offered to help, but except for handing 
him an occasional wrench there was not much that she could 
do. He was quite fast and efficient, surprisingly strong. In a 
short time he had completed the task, put the tools away, and 
with her help, returned the grocery bags and fence to the 
back of the Jeep. He made space and wedged the damaged 
tire into one corner. 

As they drove back towards the Lakeview Inn he said, 
“I’m sorry I yapped at you.” - 

“That's all right. I have a penchant for offering advice 
when it isn’t needed . . . or wanted.” 

“I had wanted this to be . . . well, a day when we got to 
know one another better. I’m afraid all you got to see was 
my domestic side.” 

“T was very impressed. You're quite . . . efficient. Why did 
you say that about Ivy?” 

““Say what?” 

“Well, not say. But touch your finger to your head. The 
universal sign for non eempos mentis.” 

“Did I do that? Hey, I just thought of something. Now I 
know where the phrase comes from, ‘touched in the head.’ 
Or, ‘tetched in the head’ as our natives would say.” 

“T doubt it. I think it means ‘touched’ by something. Like 
the moon. That was what used to cause madness supposedly. 
_ did you do that?” 

e mulled her question for a moment, chewed on his 
lower lip. - | 

“I guess I shouldn’t have. It isn’t fair. Ivy’s not certifiable 
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or anything like that. But she’s closing in on senility. She 
doesn’t remember from one day to the next, she’s locked her- 
self up in her room, writing her book, living in the past. You 
have to change with the times.” 

“She seems pretty alert to me. How do you mean, 
change?” 

“It’s a family fight, no reason to bother you with it. I want 
to... Kaye and I want to change the place. These old- 
fashioned resort hotels are out of Bioiviied People don’t just 
want to sit on the porch and watch the sunset. Our summer 
trade just about keeps us for the year. But what happens if it 
falls off? It will, you know. Ivy made a lot of money in the 
past but those days are gone forever. I want to fix the place 
up, expand, open up in the winter, build a ski run, maybe a 
golf course. Otherwise we'll just sit here and decay . . . like 
my aunt. But she’s happy with the way things are... .” 

“Could you afford to do all that?” 

“Pretty well. The bank would put up the money. I’ve 
checked. Ivy has some stock and the place itself to offer as 
security.” 

“Maybe she doesn’t like the idea of all the extra work it 
would entail.” 

“She wouldn’t do the work. I would.” 

“Well, the responsibility then,” 

“Look, this may sound crass to you but I’m her only living 
relative. Someday I'll inherit the whole works. Not for a 
long time, I hope, I don’t wish her any ill, But suppose she 
lives ten or twenty years and the whole place is wiped out? 
And her investments don’t grow? I’m trying to protect my- 
self, frankly. I’ve put in a lot of time at this place. Running 
the hotel, taking care of her. It’s an old business maxim, if 
you stand still you’re going backwards. I can’t convince her 
of that. She’s an old lady, set in her ways. Do you think I 
really love it here? I mean, it’s a nice place to visit, as the 
saying goes. I’m not so old that I want to retire to the wilds 
and contemplate my youthful indiscretions.” 

His voice had grown passionate, involved, bitter. As they 
turned into the entrance to the winding road that led up to 
the Inn, he laughed. ; 

“So much for my problems. I didn’t intend to bore you 
with the story of my life . . . or whatever it was. The next 
time I promise we'll only talk about you. Forget what I said. 
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Ivy’s all right. She’s just been a little . . . strange since her 
accident ; .:4 and'since. .. .. 2” | 
_ “Since what?” Liz asked. 

“Here we are. Looks like Kaye’s back.” 

The station wagon was parked in the driveway. As they 
pulled in behind it Liz could see a movement from the 
kitchen area, the back porch. But no one came to meet them. 

“Ll go find Arch,” he said. “To take in the groceries.” 

“We can do it,” Liz said, starting for the back of the Jeep. 

“No, don’t bother. That’s not in your contract. I heard Ivy 
telling you no scullery work. When you called her that 
night. Arch and I can manage. Thanks for the company.” 
_“Thank you. I enjoyed the outing. I’m sorry about the 
tire.” 

“Yes. Well, we'll survive. Hello, Kaye, how was the hair- 
dresser? Just get back?” 

“A long time ago. You were certainly gone along time.” 
There was a slight edge to her voice, Liz noticed. 

“We had tire trouble,” Tony explained. 

“Tl bet.” 

He smiled at his wife. “Come and see for yourself. I'll have 
to get a new one. Hope the insurance covers it.” He rolled 
the tire out of the back, leaned it against the fender. “Is Arch 
about?” 

“I haven’t seen him.” Kaye hadn’t taken her eyes from Liz. 

What does she think, that we sneaked off to a motel? For 
God’s sake, with this whole place here, that would be liking 
coals to Newcastle! I guess I shouldn’t blame her, though. 
He’s good looking and obviously a bit of a playboy. I won- 
der if that’s what pete with the last one? No, Ivy said a 
niece . . . that would mean. ... Why do I get myself in- 
volved? Knock it off, Kaye, [ don’t want your husband. 

Tony had started to carry in the groceries. Automatically, 
despite what he had said, Liz began to help, Viciously, Kaye 
kicked the screen door open. 

“Careful, love. Or Till have to repair it. Give us a hand, 
will you.” | 

Silently, single file, they trooped in and out of the kitchen, 
setting the bags on the large work table. When they had 
finished, Tony said, “I'll just put the wire in the shed. Then 
I'll have a wash. Have you eaten, love?” 

“Long ago. With Ivy.” 
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“Well, we haven’t. I don’t know about Liz, but I’m 
starved.” He narrowed his eyes as he looked at his wife. “For 
something to eat. How about fixing something.” 

Quickly Liz said, “I'll do it.” 

“No,” Kaye replied, “Ivy wants you. She said for you to 
come to her room when you got back. As soon as you got 
back. I'll whip up something.” She smiled sweetly at Liz. 
“Sorry I over-reacted. I always worry when Tony’s driving. 
Run along and see what Ivy wants. I’ll call you when lunch 
is ready.” 

Tony had already turned and was going through the 
kitchen doorway. How changeable they all are, Liz thought. 
Not that I trust your smile, Kaye. But I can hardly stand 
here to make sure you don’t poison my lunch. 


. 
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CHAPTER X — 


(| By mid-afternoon the weather had markedly changed; the 
sky was gray, there was a light drizzle, the temperature had 
ee the air was damp and chilling. With the sudden 
shift in nature, Liz felt her spirits, which had been near to 
soaring the past ten days, sag and a mild depression settle in. 
Maybe, she thought, I’m catching my annual fall cold. Her 
eyes felt heavy, water-logged, as though she might break out 
crying at any moment; there was a tingling sensation in her 
nose; her attention wandered as she read over the manu- 
script. 

Arch Hock came into the sitting room and, at Ivy’s in- 
structions, lighted the fire. For a few minutes as the kindling 
caught and burned high, she felt better, then as the flames 
tempered, she ao Ne back into the lassitude, the torpor that 
had gripped her for more than an hour. 

Ivy stood up, picked up her cane and with its —_ moved 
from her writing table to one of the chairs by the fire. “You 
look a little pale, Liz. Am I working you too hard?” 

“Hardly. It’s the change in the weather. Or I’m coming 
down with something.” 

“Yes, I believe I can safely say that we are looking at the 
advent of winter,” Ivy said, staring at the window. “There’s 
plenty of cold remedies around. Aspirin, Coricidin, et cet- 
era, et cetera, et cetera. If you really feel bad there is a doc- 
tor in DuBose.” 

“No. At most it’s a cold or a virus. I’ll be all right.” 

“Why don’t you take a nap?” Ivy said. “Curl up where 
you are, I'll throw a comforter over you.” 

“I can go to my own room. Then | won’t disturb you.” 

“You're not disturbing me, my dear. I rather enjoy fussing 
over you.” 
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And I rather enjoy having you do it, Liz said to herself. 
“Well, maybe I'll just lie down for a few minutes.” Liz put 
the paper that she was holding down on the coffee table, 
moved lethargically to the couch, propped a pillow against 
its arm and sd a wearily down onto the cushions, snug- 

ling into a fetal position. She closed her eyes and moments 
fever she heard Ivy hobbling toward her, then felt the cool 
softness of the sateen-faced blanket spread over her. From 
under the cover she kicked off her loafers, listened to them 
clunk on the floor. Then she was asleep. 

“Poor child,” Ivy Parragon said half-aloud. “It’s nice hav- 
ing you here. I only wish... .” Ivy leaned against her 
silver-headed cane, looked down at the sleeping figure, so 
innocent, so trusting . . . well, perhaps not as innocent and 
trusting as all that . . . Liz seemed quite strong and deter- 
mined. And rather ... what was the word? Experienced, 

thaps. No, but she’d been hurt, she’d learned how to pro- 
tect herself. If only. . . . No, that was an accident. And now 
Liz, Elizabeth Caldwell, was here and there had to be no 
more accidents, Not that the girl lying there on the couch 
could ever replace . . . but they were similar in many ways 
. . . maybe, if things turned out well. No, Tony and Kaye 
would never hear of it. Ivy smiled. The perfect expression. 
Why should they hear of it? 

She could make her decision all in good time, then arrange 
to... but she was being a foolish old lady. What did she 
know of Elizabeth Caldwell, late of New York City. An or- 
phan, yes. Originally from a small town, yes. Depressed, de- 
serted perhaps. In analysis. That was a laugh. A new false 
faith to replace one of the many old false faiths. Tony should 
be here now. He could make one of his ridiculous puns. 
Something about putting on a false faith. . . . No, she really 
didn’t know anything about the child sleeping so peacefully 
on her couch. Except that there was something about her. 

And the truth shall set you free. The truth, Ivy Parragon, 
is not that you needed an ‘amanuensis’ as Tony called her or 
a companion .. . or that you are all that interested in finish- 
ing “The History of Indian Lake.’ No, the truth is, that there 
was an awful loss, a void that had to be filled; you were look- 
ing for a daughter . . . a niece, that is. That was why you 
oneiwy to hear the voice. You couldn’t expect to match the 
ooks. 

But you wouldn’t look at her. You could listen and remem- 
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ber and pretend ...and she doesn’t look... but that 
doesn’t matter. There’s a quality. Almost pathetic at times. 
So introspective. And she may’be . . . well, she was in anal- 
ysis, therapy. Now she’s here and you have to protect her. 
Funny, you told yourself you needed someone around to 
take care of you... and, now... why do you feel so un- 
easy since she came? No, it was before. Ever since the... 
accident. Damn you, Peter. No, I won’t think of him . . . of 
her. It wasn’t an accident. It was deliberate and Peter.... 
He had been warned. 

I guess it’s time for you and I to have a heart to heart talk, 
Elizabeth Caldwell. No, Pll wait a little longer. Until you’re 
really settled in, part of the ‘family.’ And, if by then, I 
haven’t changed my mind... Tony and Kaye could prob- 
ably have me committted for what I’m thinking. It’s either 
senility or delayed puberty. Or both. Of course Kaye would 
be happy to see me put away. . . . Tony, I’m not so sure. It’s 
the money. They can taste it. Can’t say as I blame them. 
Being young they can imagine all kinds of uses. . . . I could 
give them something now. No, I really couldn’t. ’'d have to 
sell . . . well, no matter what, it wouldn’t be enough. I was 
young once. I remember. It was never enough. That’s what 
separates the generations. Satiety. The young can never get 
enough of anything. Money, love, fame, power . . . and the 
old who have it just can’t let it go. I’m as bad as they are. 
Liz, dear Liz, are you that way, too? Given half a chance 
would you... ? No, you wouldn’t. I hope. Sleep, child, 
sleep. The winter’s coming and we’re like bears up here, get- 
ting ready for hibernation. 

vy moved from where she stood at the foot of the couch, 
just below Liz Caldwell’s reclining form, to the door that led 
into her bedroom. Her sanctuary, as she called it. The sky 
had darkened so that, although the clock had not yet struck 
four, it could have been, from all you could tell looking out 
the window, midnight. The witching hour. 

She closed the door, didn’t bother with the light, so famil- 
iar was she with the position and shape of every object in the 
bedroom. She crossed to the fourposter but didn’t accept the 
invitation of its luxuriousness. Instead she moved on, sat on 
the window seat staring mutely out at the inky blackness, 
For a long time she sat unmoving, only her eyes, half-open 
under their hawk-like hoods, giving testimony that she, un- 
like the child in the next room, was not asleep, dreaming. 
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Elizabeth Caldwell knew that she was dreaming; knew that 
it wasn’t possible for Arthur Nash to have slashed the tire on 
the Jeep even though she saw him do it, saw him sneak up 
behind the post office, his gold cuff links flashing in the sun, 
his sharply creased trousers hanging just the fashionable 
quarter of an inch below the top edge of his highly polished 
shoes, a silver letter opener in his hand, a wicked leer on his 
face. The tire hissed, sighed, collapsed. " 

She could hear voices, Arch Hock’s and one she had never 
heard before. A woman’s, They were talking about someone. 
Ivy, Kaye, someone at the Lakeview Inn. 

“That one could cause a lot of trouble,” Arch was saying. 

“Well, keep an eye on her.” 

“That’s not my job; that’s your’n,” 

It’s me they’re talking about, Liz thought. But that voice, 
the other, I have heard it before. Where? 

What does it matter, it’s only a dream. 

She was caught in a web, a giant spider web and Kimber- 
ley Clarke was edging towards her, holding something in his 
hand. He came very close, smiled, handed her a postcard. 
She breathed a sigh of relief, examined the card. There was 
a picture of Indian Lake on the front, the reverse was empty. 
No address, no message. 

; Again she could hear voices, talking from a distance, mum- 

ling. : 
We've had enough trouble around here. Get rid of her!” 
That was Kaye, of course, “Do you want the whole town up 
in arms?” Then there was laughter, high-pitched, almost ear- 
splitting. She dove into the lake to escape the sound. When 
she opened her eyes she could see fishes staring at her, si- 
lently accusing her of usurping their territory. She swam 
around, seemed to have no trouble breathing. Suddenly the 
fish formed a phalanx, a solid wall that was keeping her 
from seeing what was on the floor of the lake. The secret of 
the lake! 

“Fe’s back, too. More trouble.” That was Tony’s voice. 

“Are you sure?” Kaye asked. 

“I saw his car. At the site.” 

“Maybe he’s thinking of selling,” 

“Ivy offered to buy. .. .” 

Liz’ fourth grade teacher was saying, “. . . if I’ve told you 
once, I’ve told you a thousand times, Elizabeth, it is not po- 
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lite to listen in on other people’s conversations. I’ve warned 
0} a ENE DA" | 

“IVY!” It was that voice again, the keening, that was what 
it reminded her of, the voice she had heard earlier in the 
dream. That voice. Calling from the bottom of the lake 
where the fish stood guard. 

“Ivy!” it called. 7 

Liz sat straight up, her eyes wide open. Once more she 
heard it call. 

She sat still, not moving a muscle, barely breathing, and 
listened. Nothing happened, there was no repeat of the call, 
the eerie sound carried on the wind from so far away. That 
was it. The wind. She must have heard the wind. She looked 
about the room. It was totally dark. Then she heard a move- 
ment, something coming towards her, some awful, foul, evil 
thing that would grab her by the throat, smother her, drown 
her in the lake. It was horrible. She hoped she was still 
dreaming; prayed that she was. Smothered! She, had called 
out in the dark at the Home. 

“Mother!” 

“Liz, are you awake? Here, let me put on the light.” There 
was a click, illumination. “How do you feel?” Ivy was stand- 
ng by the table lamp, blinking as her pupils adjusted to the 
ight. 

“I must have been dreaming. What was that I heard? 
Someone calling you. Did you hear it?” 

Ivy smiled, “It’s all right. You’re awake now. Yes, you 
must have been dreaming.” 

“No, I heard it. I really did!” 

“J heard you call for your mother.” 

“The voice cried out, ‘Ivy.’” 

“The wind. I think we may have a storm coming up. It’s 
time for cocktails. Or would you rather skip it? Vou still 
look a little peaked.” She pronounced it with two syllables. 
‘Peck-id.’ Like naked. I do feel exposed. I haven’t dreamed’ 
since the night I arrived. 

“I think I'll wash up,” Liz responded. “I feel all right.” 

“If you see Tony and Kaye tell them to come along. It’s al- 
<_ six.” She laughed. “And the old lady has to have her 

x.” 

Liz got up from the couch, shook out her hair, yawned 
surreptitiously. 
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“Tll be back in a minute. I did hear it, you know. The 
voice. Calling your name. I’m not crazy. I know I’m not.” 

“Of course you’re not. Hearing voices . . . it doesn’t nec- 
essarily mean that you're insane. But it could have been a 
dream, couldn’t it?” 

“I was wide awake the third time I heard it. It’s what woke 
me up.” 

“Well, no doubt there’s some logical explanation. Only 
why didn’t I hear it, Liz? You see, I’m not crazy, either. Nor 
am I deaf. So you see . . . Sherlock Holmes will have to do 
some deducing.” 

There was a light tap at the door. “Ivy, are you awake?” 

It was Tony. “Come in, Tony. Of course I’m awake. Why 
do you ask?” 

“I came by a few minutes ago and when I knocked there 
was no answer. I assumed you were taking a nap, Where’s 
- + . oh, there you are, Liz. Didn’t know you were here.” 

“I'm the one that was taking a nap.” 

“Couldn’t stand the pace, huh? I admit a morning in DuBose 
is pretty eo So much to see, all that rushing about . . . 
how can people live that way.” 

“Will you bring some ice, Tony. And your wife.” 

“In the same breath,” he answered, winked at Liz and 
slipped out of the room. 
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CHAPTER Xl 


[-] The cocktail hour wasn’t generally observed in the village 
of Indian Lake. Drinking, heavy drinking, that is, was 
confined to after dinner or, in the case of those who simply 
couldn’t help themselves, all day. But dinner, supper, what- 
ever it was called, was the one hour of the day (quite liter- 
ally one hour) that found the bar of the McGee empty. 
Weekdays, that is. On Saturdays, especially if there were a 
sporting event on the twenty-three inch monstrosity that 
hung suspended in one corner above the bar, it was quite a 
different story. But on this night, a Monday, the bar of the 
McGee presided over, as always, by Ogden (Oggie) Parks 
was at six o’clock in the evening totally devoid of humanity. 
Discounting Oggie, of course, who was sitting at a small 
table eating a cold pot roast sandwich. His wife was upstairs 
feeding the children; he could easily have joined them, lock- 
ing the door and putting the ‘out to lunch’ sign on the front 
door, but, frankly, the thought of partaking of his supper, 
any meal for that matter, with three runny-nosed kids and a 
hatchet-chinned wife was not to Oggie’s pleasure. 

In the silence of the bar, his retreat as it were from the 
cares of family life (he never thought of them as ‘joys’) he 
could sip meditatively on his fourth beer of the afternoon, 
even have a little of the hard stuff without getting a sharp 
look from Grace if he so chose, have a peaceful sandwich 
and, if someone should show up, make a dollar or two. He 
might even pick up some worthwhile gossip, it being easier 
for two people alone at a bar to open up, say more than 
might be said if all of one’s friends and neighbors were 
about. 

Oggie Parks was in luck. 

It wasn’t that Arch Hock was inclined towards pre-dinner 
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drinks; he certainly didn’t need any help stimulating his ap- 
petite. A hard day of oe activity took care of that. But 
Arch was human, and as such was occasionally desirous of 
human companionship; peer group a ne Besides, 
he was never, except at Thanks iving, Christmas and Easter, 
invited to Ivy’s inner sanctum for a little liquid cheer. Not 
that he expected to be, or would have been pleased to have 
been invited. He knew his place and things in the Jong run 
worked out better that way. Familiarity bred contempt. He 
had his life; they had theirs. In addition to which he saw 
them all day long. 

Usually he would head for the McGee around eight if he 
had a mind to go at all. But he had finished all that he could 
accomplish long before five and he knew that supper 
wouldn’t be on the table before seven—possibly seven-thirty— 
which gave him a long time to sit around and contemplate; 
longer than was needed for the amount of contemplating he 
contemplated that evening, he told himself amusedly. So he 
changed shirts, washed his face and hands and walked to the 
McGee. Of course he could have taken the station wagon if 
he really wanted to. No one would have minded or even no- 
ticed; for all they knew he could be on an errand that had to 
do with maintenance and upkeep. Not that they would have 
asked. Long ago they had found out that you couldn’t push 
Arch Hock into a corner. He was too slippery, too fast for 
them. But, even though it was damp and chilly, a light mist, 
less than a drizzle in the air, he opted for the walk. He could 
always get a ride home—if he decided to come home to eat. 
Maybe he’d treat himself. Probably not; why spend the 
money? But it was nice to know that you could if you 
wanted to. It was nice to give yourself the choice; especially 
since Kaye’s cooking left something to be desired. Not that 
Arch was all that particular . . . but he wondered if the new 
one might not show a little more imagination in front of the 
stove. He had heard Ivy say . . . but so far Liz, although she 
had offered, had not yet prepared a meal. She looked like 
she’d be good at it. He grinned in the rain. At several things, 
which was just what he imagined Tony Merchant must be 
thinking. There was a faraway look about the girl . . . well, 
Arch was too old for those kind of thoughts. She was easily 
more interesting than Kaye, even more than the other one 
- « » that, of course, had been a horse of a different color, so 
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to speak. Nothing there for Tony, Or for him, for that mat- 
ter. Still, one couldn’t help imagining. Time grew heavy at 
Indian Lake during the winter. And the winter was upon 
them. ? 

The walk was almost all downhill and he made it to the 
McGee in half an hour. | 

“Six o’clock and all’s well,” he called out, imitating a town 
crier. He nodded to Oggie. Not a bad sort, Oggie; married 
late; must be in his early forties, maybe more, with three 
pretty small youngsters. Oggie had been regular army, had 
come home after his twenty-year hitch that had taken him all 
over the world, bought the McGee, married a local girl 
(rumor had it that he left a common-law wife in Germany) 
and had settled back into the community, into the life of In-- 
dian Lake as thougl he had never left it. He was accepted, 
too; his family had been around for generations. And he had 
married locally—that was to his credit. Finally, he never put 
on airs about his travels, offered opinions only when asked, 
never lorded it over those who had been no farther than 
Carletonsville. Pretty good hunter, too. A regular fellow. He 
belonged. 

Oggie waved to Arch, indicated that his mouth was full, 
finished chewing, got up slowly and moved behind the door. 
He drew a beer. No use asking Arch what he wanted; he 
only drank beer unless someone else was buying. Arch 
reached into his pocket, took out a worn five and placed it 
neatly on the bar behind the glass that had been set before 
him. He lifted the glass, drank down a quarter of the con- 
tents, set it down, wiped his mouth with his sleeve, noticed 
that it was his wool hunting jacket, unzipped it, slipped it off, 
hung it across an empty stool. 

“Looks like snow,” Oggie said. 

“Raining a little out.” 

“Did you walk? Didn’t hear a car pull up.” 

“J walked.” Arch grinned. “Need the exercise.” 

Oggie drew himself a beer, silently toasted his companion, 
took a slow sip. “Guess the resorts will be glad if we get 
snow.” | 

He meant the ski resorts, Arch knew. “I won’t. All this 
dampness chills my bones. Snow makes it worse. Never seem 
to get really warm.” 

“Isn’t it warm up there?” 
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“Drafty. And I have to be out a lot.” 
Oggie sipped again; Arch picked up his glass and joined 
bee | 


When both glasses were empty Oggie refilled them, passed 
one across the counter to Arch. “Lot of excitement up 
there,” Oggie said. 

Arch knew where he meant; knew he was about to be 
pumped. Well, why not? Might mean that he wouldn’t have 
to break that five. Oggie had shown no inclination to pick it 
up yet. 

Not much. Oh, I guess for Indian Lake you could call it 
excitement. Have you seen her yet?” 

“No. Why don’t you bring her around.” Both men 
guffawed. 

“Right smart-looking. Sort of quiet but not mealy- 
mouthed, if you know what I mean. ’Fraid to bring her here. 
Might cause a riot.” 

“Where’s she from?” 

“New York City. Miz Parragon put an ad in the New 
York paper.” . 

Ivy was always Miss Parragon when Arch spoke of her 
(although, strangely enough, she was Ivy when he spoke to 
her) and the New York Times was the New York paper to 
all of Indian Lake. It was imported during the summer for 
the cottagers. A local didn’t know of its existence from Sep- 
tember until June. 

“What for? You’re not exactly busy up there.” Up there, 
naturally enough, was The Lakeview Inn. 

“Some kind of a secretary.” The truth was that Arch 
wasn’t exactly sure what Liz was doing; but he damned well 
wasn’t about to let Oggie Parks, and therefore the rest of the 
village, know that. “Doing a lot of paper work.” Arch tried 
to look mysterious. 

“Maybe the rumor’s true, then.” 

Arch sipped again. “Which one?” he asked finally when he 
could sense that Oggie wasn’t about to elucidate. 

“Heard that Tony was at the bank in DuBose about get- 
ting a loan to fix the place up. . . .” 

“Doesn’t need much,” Arch interrupted. 

“. « + to winterize it.” Oggie concluded. 

“Well, 1 won’t say he did; I won’t say he didn’t. I know 
he’d like to, though.’ 

“Can’t say as I blame him,” Oggie the business man said. 
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“That’s a lot of building to only get revenue three months a 
ear from. Two and a half, really.” 

“Like I said, there’s been talk.” That was the truth. He’d 
heard the talk. Of course there was no use telling Oggie th 
Ivy had put kibosh on the whole idea. | 

“He’s a strange one.” 

“Tony? He’s all right.” 

“Haven’t seen him around much .. . since. ... 

“Well, he’s pretty busy during the summer. And early fall. 
Guess things will slow down a little now.” 

“Him and the missus used to come by once a week. When 
they was in town. Never stayed long. Two drinks apiece. 
Scotch, Good scotch. Then . . . well, I guess she never was 
very oe He was about to add that he couldn’t under- 
stand what a good-looking man like Tony saw in her. One 
with all his advantages and some little money—or the anticipa- 
tion of it. But then a sound from upstairs reminded him of 
his own wife and the fact that no doubt a lot of people in In- 
dian Lake wondered what he, Oggie, had seen in Grace 
Scheun. He sighed because he couldn’t for the life of him 
think of the answer. 

He filled the glasses a third time. “How’s Miss Parragon?” 

“Seems pretty good, considering. Still limps a little; uses a 
cane.” 

“She must have been upset when it happened.” 

“We all were.” 

“I didn’t know her. . . .” Oggie’s voice trailed off. 

“She was the strange one.” Arch knew that the beer was 
beginning to relax him, loosen his tongue. And he had been 
genuinely fond of Dolores. He didn’t mean to speak ill of the 
dead. Saying that she was strange was hardly speaking ill of 
her. “Quiet, I mean. But high-strung.” 

Oggie looked at him sharply. A bad analogy. One he 
hadn’t meant, but what with his reputation for being quick 
with the repartee ... well, Oggie had picked it up. Arch 
tilted his glass in front of his face. By the time he brought it 
away from his lips he had composed his face. 

“What's new in town, Oggie?” he asked casually. 

Ogden Parks had already heard about the tire from his 
mother-in-law Doris Schrum, the postmistress. Well, not di- 
rectly. Doris had called Grace who, in turn, had told Oggie. 
Maybe that was what Arch wanted. Snooping around for 
the Parragons to find out who .. . oddly enough he didn’t 
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know. Nor, evidently, did his mother-in-law. Although that 
surprised him. It was a wonder the mail ever got sorted the 
way she kept her eye on two windows at opposite sides of 
the building all the time. Too bad . . . it would be interest- 
ing to know . . . not that he’d be likely to tell . . . he could 
think of a lot of people . . . not that they had a grudge ex- 
actly. But ever since . . . well, the Parragons were always a 
little holier-than-thou . . . now they could reap the profits. 
Speaking of profits... . He eyed Arch Hock’s five dollar 
bill. Was that three or four? Well, he’d charge him for three. 
If it was four, then one would be on the house. 

Arch’s heart sank a little as he saw Ogden Parks reach for 
the bill. Served him right for asking. Oggie Parks probably 
thought he was trying to find out about the damn tire. Much 
he cared. Except... well, such a piece of information 
would be fun to spring on Tony. Just for the hell of it, But 
Parksie would never let on . . . if he did know. 

In desperation Arch said, “The girl hears voices.” 

Oggie took his hand away from the bill, leaned both el- 
bows on the bar and said, “Let me know when you're ready 
for another.” 
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CHAPTER XII 


[] It rained for three days; always with a promise, a threat 
really, of snow in the air. But, then, a warm frontal zone 
moved in from the Midwest, the sun came out, the tempera- 
ture moved up to sixty degrees and it looked as if, for a few 
days at least, Indian Lake was to be treated to balmy 
weather. Like a barometer, Liz’ spirits rose with the change 
in the climatic conditions. Her nascent cold disappeared and 
her flagging energy was revitalized. 

It was Ivy Parragon who suggested that they take the af- 
ternoon off and go for a walk. 

“All work and no play makes Liz a dull girl,” she said. 

I was already dull before I came here, Liz said to herself. 
Ask Kim Clarke. To Ivy she replied, “I'd like to. How far 
can you go?” She indicated the cane, standing in the crook 
between Ivy’s desk and the wall. . 

“Farther than you or I would imagine, I think. As long as 
we go slow and stick to the paths.” 

“Well, I’m game if you are. Let me get my sweater.” 

As they started down the driveway, Liz said, “Perhaps I 
should have told someone that we were going out.” 

“What for? Besides, theyll know. It’s really warm 
enough,” she added, taking a deep breath, “to go for a sail. 
Do you sail?” 

“No. I never learned. I’m a decent swimmer but that’s the 
extent of my water accomplishments, Is it the hunting 
season?” 

Ivy was dressed in a pair of navy slacks and a shirtwaist 
over which she had put on a red pullover sweater. 

“Yes. I should have told you to wear red,” she added, 
laughing. “Just stay close to me and you'll be all right.” 
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AS thought I heard some shots. Do they get close to the 
n?” 

“Not usually. It’s posted. The season actually started on 
Tuesday but what with the rain most of the out-of-towners 
stayed home. By tomorrow they’ll be in these parts full 
force. It’s a good idea to stay close to home, That’s why I 
suggested we walk today. That and. . . .” 

hey walked silently the rest of the way down to the 
road. Liz was waiting for Ivy to finish her thought, her sen- 
tence, but whatever it had been, it had vanished. 

Ivy seemed to be moving rather well, limping ever so 
. slightly, balancing herself with the silver-headed cane. She 
had refused Liz’ offer of an arm at the outset and was walking 
at a better than average pace. 

“Let’s go to the dock,” she said. “Then I can sit in the sun 
and rest. The hip feels pretty good.” 

They crossed the road and Liz said, “How did it happen?” 

“The hip?” Ivy was still for a moment, looking into the 
distance—the past, perhaps, Liz thought. “It was rather fool- 
ish. I... . I was in the boathouse. Last spring. In fact I 
haven’t been there since . . . the accident. I tried to climb 
over something and I fell. It was . . . horrible at the time.” 

An odd word, Liz thought, ‘horrible.’ Painful, perhaps, 
frightening. 

“Who found you?” she asked. 

“Peter. . . .” Ivy hobbled ahead down the path. “Ah, look 
at that, Liz. Beautiful, isn’t it? So still and peaceful. I love 
this lake. Sometimes I think of the Indians climbing this 
mountain, tracking perhaps, or moving on to look for a bet- 
ter place to live, to settle down, maybe driven west by an- 
other tribe...or by us....I think of them walking 
through this forest and coming on this lake for the first time 
+ +» It was sacred to them, you know. They thought it had 
regenerative powers, I pra 

“Like the fountain of youth. . . .” 

“They may have been right. It has certainly kept me alive. 
Tony and Kaye can’t understand, of course. To them it’s just 
a body of water. There are bigger lakes; there are oceans, 
Tony wants to ‘develop’ this place. He sees it as a money- 
making scheme. I confess, I don’t object to money. I’ve done 
very well . . . but there’s a limit. To how much you can take 
before you put something back.” 

They had moved out onto the dock and were headed to- 
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ward the end of the pier. Ivy continued, “Shall I tell you 
something, Liz.” It wasn’t a question or at least, if it was, it 
was a rhetorical one, for Ivy went on. “This is a poor 
county, Delahanty, but if you were to take a vote tomorrow 
in that village, a referendum, even though they knew it 
would bring money and jobs into the community, most of 
those people would vote against Tony’s ‘development.’ Of 
course the summer people, who, after all, are property own- 
ers, too, would be dead set against it.” Contemptuously she 
added, “Cut down hundeds of acres of virgin timber to put 
up a golf course. Then they’d want motor boats on the lake. 
It’s a spring fed lake, you know. No one has any idea how 
deep it is, how deep the springs are. But it provides water for 
the whole community. What would gasoline engines do to 
that? Not to mention the noise. Noise is pollution, too. No, 
I'd hardly classify as an ecologist. I’m pretty practical in 
some ways, but this place will be turned into a godawful 
‘swinging’ resort over my dead body.” 

Her voice had grown intense. Her eyes fastened on Liz, as 
though Liz were, not the enemy exactly, but a messenger 
who would return to the other side and report that the 
gauntlet had been flung down. 

“I’m sorry, my dear. I didn’t mean to subject you to my ti- 
rade. I always end up proselytizing the already convinced.” 
Cannily, she looked at Liz and asked, “Or maybe you're on 
their side? The young have different ideas. She didn’t, of 
course, but then she was... ‘not well.’” 

She? Liz thought. The girl who was here before me? I 
suppose Ivy will tell me about her in her own good time. 
She’s been on the verge of it once or twice. “No. I like . 

laces that are... untouched. I guess I’m a bit old- 
ashioned. Dr. Senfeld used to say that I was... other- 
worldly sometimes. [ think he thought I was afraid of life. I 
can’t be sure because all he ever did was listen and make 
notes. I used to think I’d become a housebreaker just so I 
could sneak into his office and see what he’d written.” 

“Probably a lot of doodles. Are you?” 

SAnr bs 20s58" 

“Afraid of life?” 

“T’m insecure. But I get up every morning.” 

Ivy laughed an almost raucous laugh that echoed across the 
water. 

“Good for you, Liz. I, too, get up every morning. Most of 
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us do. I had a close friend who was a psychiatrist. We used 
to argue a lot. He would always end our conversations by 
telling me that my arguing proved that I was defensive. Still, 
[liked hima lot. And . . . trusted him.” 

“I think .. .” Liz said, “I can’t be sure. But I think I was 
looking for a father. For both parents, really. In Dr. 
Senfeld.” 

“Well, you had a right to look. Being an orphan is a trau- 
matic experience.” Again Ivy Parragon paused, looked far 
away. “I know.” 

“I suppose carried to its logical conclusion you could say 
that I came here looking for someone, too.” 

“Well, that’s better than coming here because you were — 


running away. Which was your surface motive when you 
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answered the ad, wasn’t it? Excuse me, I’m about to become 
your Dr. Senfeld. Practicing without a license. And a profes- 
sion I abhor. Did you find what you were looking for, Liz?” 
Ivy asked, holding out her hand. 

Liz wasn’t sure if it was an offer of affection or simply a re- 
quest to help the older woman up ‘from the narrow wooden 
bench built against the railing of the pier. What could she 
answer if it were the former? Anything she might say would 
seem trite, perhaps pushy. Ivy, too, needed something, some- 
one. Perhaps they could help one another. 

She Sak the hand in both of hers and said, “I’m very 
happy here.” 


_They sat talking for perhaps an hour. Liz, as always, 
diffident and quiet; Ivy, outspoken and rather loud. Liz won- 
dered if her voice carried across the water. She hoped not, 
for some of what Ivy told her was private; and all of it, had 
it been overheard, would have ‘caused consternation at the 
Lakeview Inn and been the subject of much conjecture in the 
village of Indian Lake. 

Several times Liz looked across the narrow band of water 
that separated them and the pier from the boat dock and the 
trees around the path, trees that in summer would have com- 
pletely hidden anyone bent on eavesdropping but that, now 
that they had lost their foliage, stood bare and rather ugly 
amongst the needled firs. 

Once she was sure that she saw some movement by the 
dock although it could have just been the scurrying of a 
small animal or a dried leaf blown by the breeze that blew off 
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the lake and, now that the sun was lowering, chilled her 
slightly. 3 

Finally Ivy rose from the bench, took Liz’ proffered arm 
and together they started back toward shore. Liz was 
shocked and confused by what she had heard. Not that Ivy’s 
story had been lurid, that had only been a small part of the 
tale and she hadn’t yet really fully explained Liz’ predeces- 
er no, it was what Ivy had proposed that had Liz in a tur- 
moil. 

When she thought about it afterwards she wondered that 
they had spent over an hour on the pier; for even though Ivy 
was circumspect, given to digressions, the bare bones of the 
proposition could be set forth in a few sentences. 

Ivy, she told Liz, had decided to make a new will. The de- 
tails were rather confusing but what she planned was to leave 
all of her investments to her nephew, Tony Merchant. The 
Inn and the land surrounding it, nearly a thousand acres 
would be left in trust to Elizabeth Caldwell; the trust or cov- 
enant being that Liz would agree not to sell or measurably 
alter the property and to live on the as at least during 
the summer months, keeping the hotel open for its usual busi- 
ness. Should Liz grow tired of the responsibility or be un- 
able to keep it going on a sound financial basis, then the 
landed estate would all go to Tony. 

“You see, my dear,” Ivy had said, “I’m anxious that things 
not change. I think that you might be the one to keep it as it 
is, Of course, should you marry, your husband will have to 
abide by the terms of the will and live here during the sum- 
mer. I imagine you will choose someone who, like yourself, 
cares about such things. And, since we aren’t kin, if it fails or 
you grow weary of it all, then Tony shall have his way after 
all. I won’t care, being long underground. But Id like to 
know that I tried at least.” 

At first Liz was flabbergasted, could hardly ask a sensible 
question, was barely articulate. 

“But . .. you hardly know me. I don’t want to seem un- 
grateful but... well, it is a shock. I don’t know what to 

“My advice is to say nothing for the present. Think it 
over. Keep your own counsel.” 

“But . . . so much is going through my mind . . . forgive 
me . . . what made you pick me?” 

“Don’t worry, my dear. We aren’t long lost relatives or 
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anything of the kind, I’ve had you checked out, as the saying 
goes, by my lawyers. And I assure you there’s nothing like 
that in the background. It’s not Oliver Twist or anything 
like that. Nor, to stay with Mr. Dickens, am I Miss Havisham 
taking a fancy to Pip and underwriting him; not that she did; 
if you remember, it was the convict, whatever his name was, 
the one that the boy befriended. No, it’s nothing so melodra- 
matic. The truth is that I had planned this before . . . the ac- 
cident. With someone else. She, well, it certainly is no secret, 
‘was my niece. Now she’s gone and frankly I still want the 
place to stay the way it is. You remind me of her, although 
» +» anyway, call it a whim, call it the work of a demented 
old lady but if you'll agree to it, there it is.” 

“But, Tony ... Kaye.” 

“Pish, Liz. Don’t start play acting with me. Tony will be 
well taken care of. My investments are not inconsiderable. 
Enough to get him well situated wherever he chooses, New 
York, no doubt. It will suit him .. . and Kaye . . . just fine. 
bi I imagine that he'll... they’ll be upset, but half a 
Oat, 25%. 

“But, still, they'll chink that I... .” 7 

“Yes. Pve thought of that. They’ll say that you took ad- 
vantage of an old lady in her dotage. They may try to break 
the will. But I think I have the answer for that. Two an- 
swers, if you like. One, I don’t intend to kick the bucket for 
a number of years, so if I write the will now while I’m still to 
all intents and purposes reasonably sane and it sits in my law- 
yer’s safe for quite a while they'll be hard pressed to say that 
you wound me around your little finger or coerced me or 
any such nonsense. I would say that I am of sound mind and 
so will anyone else who knows me so testify. Two, to make 
it more legal, I shall adopt you.” 

Liz gasped. “But I’m not a minor.” 

“You don’t have to be. You are parentless. I checked with 
my attorney and it can be done. Very quietly if you like. 
Liz, look at me. You’re shaking. I know what I’m doing, be- 
lieve me. At first it was just a passing thought. . . . The will 
will be just as it was before . . . only with a different name, 
Maybe if Dolores hadn’t . . . well, I didn’t trust him but that 
was because I was afraid for her . . . then he seemed to be 
doing the right thing . . . that was when I got careless. It 
shouldn’t have happened and I don’t really blame him... 
yes, I do. But it’s my fault, too. But that’s not to the point, J 
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know all of this comes as a surprise .. . at least I hope it 
does; I hardly think you read minds even if . . . never mind. 
Just don’t say anything now. Think it over; stew on it. Pll 
get the papers prepared and then we'll talk again. If you 
agree, I'll sign them. If, for some reason you won't .. . well, 
so be it. Come along; I’m getting cold.” 

She stood up and they started back. 

“I just don’t know what to say,” Liz said. “I must seem 
a terrible klutz...but I’m overwhelmed. I never 
dreamed. .. .” 

Ivy’s face twisted into an ironic smile. “Speaking of 
dreams, Liz. Try not to dream about this out loud. Your 
room is next to theirs. [ fully intend to tell my nephew but 
all in good time, all in good time.” _ 

Liz said, “I do dream a lot. But I don’t think I talk in my 
“sleep.” 

“No, but you call out.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“I didn’t want to tell you, but it was you that called out 
my name. Both times. You must have been having a 
nightmare.” | 

“But that’s not possible . . . I mean, I woke up and heard it 
again.” 

“That last second between asleep and awake, Liz. You 
heard yourself.” 

“But my voice was different. No, it couldn’t have been 
me.” 

“Yes, it was like . . . but it was you.” 

“Then why did you tell me you didn’t hear it?” 

“I didn’t want to embarrass you the first time. The sec- 
ond. ...” Ivy stopped, looked down at her empty hand. 
They were at the top of the path beside the road. “I seem to 
have forgotten my cane. Miracles. I do a good deed and I 
take up my bed and walk so to speak. I'll start up the hill. Be 
a good girl, Liz, and go back and get it for me. I don’t need it 
now but I wouldn’t want to lose it. Besides, ’m sure that 
when the chill comes back so will the stiffness in the hip. Go 
ahead, I’ll meet you up ahead.” 

Liz bobbed her head, turned around and walked slowly 
down the path. A million things ran through her mind, there 
were so many questions, was so much to say, to think about 
and still the one big question, the one unanswered one: why? 

She almost tripped over a root—she wasn’t watching where 
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she was going. Hadn’t been. But would have to now. It 
wasn’t going to be as easy as Ivy indicated. No bed of roses. 
Kaye would probably . . . she giggled. I'll have to be like a 
Borgia, she thought. Get a food taster. She came to the 
dock, looked toward the pier. The sun was still lower and 
even squinting she couldn’t see out to where they had been 
sitting. She walked out, felt the boards creak, suddenly felt 
very alone, frightened. 

What’s the matter, Liz, she asked herself, can’t stand pros- 
perity? 

The cane was gone. 

She looked around. She was sure it had been there. Ivy 
had put it down on the bench. Unless it had rolled off into 
the water. She knelt down, peered into the shallowness of 
the lake. The water was still but dark. No shiny object, no 
silver head glinted up. 

_ She stood up shaking her head, turned around, looked to- 
ward the dock. 

One of the doors was open, creaking ominously in the 
wind. She walked swiftly toward the boathouse and the 
open door. Inside she could hear the sound of muffled activ- 
ity. There was no light on but the sun reflected on the hulls of 
the small sailboats, stacked upside down on cross bars, Down 
in one corner she could see movement, hear rustling. Great 
ghost-like objects flapped. She gulped, realized that they 
were only the tri-cornered sails, doubled and hung up to dry. 

Arch Hock walked around from behind one, pushing it 
out of the way with his hand. He looked up at her, said 
nothing. 

“I hope I didn’t startle you,” Liz said. “But I’m looking for 
Ivy’s cane. We were down sitting on the pier and she forgot 
it.” Arch said nothing. “I thought perhaps you spied it out 
there and picked it up.” 

“I just got here,” he said. A non sequitur. What did that 
have to do with it, she thought? “I didn’t see it.” 

“Oh, I’m sorry to have bothered you. It probably slipped 
into the water. Maybe we can fish for it.” 

“Pretty muddy out there. It would have sunk in. I don’t 
have a grappling hook.” 

He returned to his work, said over his shoulder, “It’s the 
squirrels. During the winter they sometimes nest in the open 
sails, I have to shake them out.” He climbed over some loose 
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line that was hanging from one of them, picked it up and 
started to put it inside the sail. 

“Is this where it as Liz asked. Arch looked up 
sharply. “Where Ivy broke her hip?” | 

“Over there,” he said, pointing to a far corner beyond the 
last sail. ; 

“She was lucky someone found her. What was she doing 
down here, anyway?” | 

Arch Hock hesitated for a minute, looked around, then 
looked up to the rafters. 

“She was trying to get up there.” 

Liz followed his gaze. “Whatever for?” 

“She wanted to cut down the body of the person who had 
just hung herself up there by the neck. Dolores Saverino. 
Her niece.” 
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BOOK TWO 


PETER SAVERINO 


Now spurs the lated traveller apace 
To gain the timely inn. 


William Shakespeare 








CHAPTER XIII 


[] When he asked for a sabbatical, everyone at the teacher’s 
college in Carlronsville was very sympathetic to Peter Save- 
rino. After all, he had lost his wife under very tragic circum- 
stances, The loss of a loved one was never easy . . . but Do- 
lores was a particular favorite at the school. She had been a 
student there, met Peter when he was an instructor and, al- 
though some, many, would have called her a little fey at 
times, she was one of those rare creatures that had no ene- 
mies On campus; no student, faculty member or administrator 
disliked her. It was not a large school, so that encompassed 
practically the entire campus. 

She was genuinely beautiful in a rather delicate and wispy 
way, with dark hair and eyes and extremely fair skin. Slen- 
der and quiet, nevertheless she was not afraid to speak up 
when and if the occasion arose. She would have made an 
ideal teacher for younger children, having the right amount 
of gentleness, warmth, motherliness, good looks, reasona- 
bleness and strength to make them love her . . . and respect 
her at the same time. But she never took a job after she grad- 
uated. She married Peter and, since he was by that time an 
associate professor making a reasonable salary, they lived in 
Indian Lake fifty miles away and he commuted. It was under- 
stood that she came from a well-to-do family. 

What made people think that she was fey had less to do 
with her looks, although they were rather ethereal, than to 
do with her manner; at times, without anyone being aware of | 
it until later, she would slip away. Not physically, but. . . 
quite suddenly she would be in another world, on another 
planet, living a different life. It was said that she daydreamed. 
Still, she got her work in on time, did her required practice 
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teaching in the Delahanty County school system and gradu- 
ated with honors. Not bad for a daydreamer. 

Still her suicide was a shock to everyone who had known 
her and no one doubted that it had been a tremendous blow 
to her husband even though he managed to maintain a cer- 
tain outward calm and finish the semester, indeed the year, 
for the suicide had happened in the spring. | 

Yet no one was surprised when he asked for a year off. 
Since he had acquired tenure it was not a difficult request to 
grant and Peter Saverino left Carltonsville State Teacher’s 
College for an indefinite sojourn in Europe. 

He returned in the fall, partly because he had spent quite a 
bit of his modest savings and partly because he was a little 
bored. The trip had been fine; true he hadn’t exactly man- 
aged to forget the tragic events at the Lakeview Inn but he 
had learned to live with them, accept them, face them and, 
consequently, the future. He had nearly a year before he was 
due back at his post and he had nothing to do with the time. 
He thought of writing the book that he, like most college 
professors, had always planned to write, but somehow that 
didn’t offer the kind of release that he felt he still needed. It 
was too solitary, not physical enough. In an earlier era, he 
told himself, 1 would have gone to sea or gotten a construc- 
tion job, but what with unions, unemployment and a genuine 
lack of manual skills. . . . Then his mind reverted to his ear- 
lier phrase. “Construction job. . . .” 

So he decided to build the house; or, to be more precise, 
finish building the house. 

Ivy Parragon hadn’t exactly approved of the marriage of 
her niece to Peter Saverino. Her disapproval really had very 
little to do with the prospective bridgegroom; Peter Save- 
rino was good-looking, personable, was involved in an honor- 
able profession that wouldn’t make him rich, perhaps, but 
would always provide a living; he was bright, alert, kind, 
genuinely devoted to his intended and, indeed she had to 
admit, she could hardly find anything to complain about at 
all, Certainly nothing to lead her to believe that Peter was a 
fortune hunter. Yet she was convinced, nearly convinced 
would be the fair way to put it, that he was. She couldn’t 
put her finger on why. It wasn’t because he asked a lot of 
pertinent questions about the Lakeview Inn. He did, but he 
seemed genuinely curious, not calculating in his searching. 
And, it wasn’t as though her niece was unattractive and un- 
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deserving of beaux or even of this particular beau, but Ivy 
had been an innkeeper for too many years . .. she used to 
say she had the soul of a Swiss . . . and she didn’t mean it in 
a complimentary fashion ... she had observed the human 
race at closehand for too long to trust what she saw on the 
surface. | 

Peter, she reasoned, couldn’t help but know that Dolores 
was going to inherit quite a lot; more, actually, than even 
Dolores might suspect. The child was too ingenuous not to 
have spoken of it; not bragging, but in that matter-of-fact 
_ way that she had, that openness, that forthright r psd by 

which she never put on airs but never pretended that she 
hadn’t had all of the material things of life. Compensation, 
perhaps, Ivy had thought, for the loss of her parents, but 
nevertheless she had seen that Dolores was treated as well as, 
better, perhaps, than her own child might have been. When 
it came time to choose a college, it was Dolores who put her 
foot down when Vassar, Radcliffe, et al were offered. 

“It’s just plain foolish, Ivy. A waste of money. I want to be 
a teacher. I want to stay close to you. I wouldn’t be happy as 
a ‘Cliffie’ or whatever they’re called. Carltonsville is where I 
want to go; the state needs teachers, I will have a lot of 
. friends there and I'll be close to home. If you really -want to 
throw your money away, buy me a secondhand car so I can 
come home on weekends,” 

And that was that. Dolores had a mind of her own; and, if 
the child, for whatever reason, was going to feel more com- 
fortable being within spitting distance, who was Ivy to gain- 
say her? Besides, business had been a little bad. A recession. 
So it wouldn’r hurt to save the money. Maybe the two of 
them would ‘do the continent’—that’s what my mother would 
have said, Ivy thought—after Dolores, graduated. It would 
have to be after graduation, for summers were out; Ivy was 
too much of a business woman to consider going away dur- 
ing the money-making period; and she wasn’t yet ready to let 
Tony take over the reins. Not for more than a few days at 
most. 

So Dolores had her way. She went to the State Teacher’s 
College. And there she met and presumably fell in love with 
one of her instructors: Peter Saverino, 

Ivy’s opposition to their marriage hadn’t proved an insur- 
mountable obstacle, In the end, the only point that the older 
woman won was that they would wait until after Dolores’ 
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graduation. But it was a technical point at best. Dolores had 
met Peter in her junior year and by the time Christmas of 
her senior year came around they were sleeping together on 
a regular basis. Which Ivy didn’t know, couldn’t be sure of, 
but suspected. She’d seen that honeymoon look across the 
counter of the Inn too many times. Still, she reasoned, better 
not to find out for sure. She did insist that they wait and that 
seemed to be all right with Dolores and, to some extent, 
Peter. If anything he was more anxious for the marriage than 
Dolores. | 

Which was one reason why Ivy was suspicious. If, as she 
reasoned, they were already tasting the apple, Mid did he 
want to marry the girl? It never occurred to her that Peter 
was head-over-heels in love. And that, in a rather old- 
fashioned way, he was disturbed by his relationship with Do- 
lores; a relationship that he had not really counted on, hadn’t 
precipitated and, in fact, was surprised at. Again it could be 
said that Dolores knew her own mind; knew what she 
wanted, went after it . . . and got it. Also, she knew how to 
handle her aunt. If Ivy wanted them to wait until after grad- 
uation hoping that she would change her mind... well, 
they’d wait. She wasn’t going to change her mind . . . and 
neither was Peter. She could tell. They used to joke about it, 
the girls in her dormitory, that there were certain things a 
girl could tell. Like what a man had on his mind. That was 
the joke because the college boys all had only one thing on 
their minds . . . but Peter had been different. Seemed dif- 
ferent, at least. Maybe he was subtle and devious but Dolores 
doubted it. He would have been willing to curb his passion 
she was sure. But that wasn’t the important thing that she 
could tell. The important thing was that he loved her; really 
and truly loved her, would always love her . . . and so she 
could afford to wait to be married. 

She also knew something that she had never said to Ivy, 
something they had never spoken of except in the most ob- 
lique of references. Since meeting Peter, since giving herself 
to him, she had become a different person. She had come out 
of herself, started to live in the real world. She still escaped 
to her . . . dream world, she called it. But she didn’t moon 
around like an adolescent, didn’t try to create romanticized 
pictures of her father or her mother. Didn’t have those 
happy little fantasies that she had indulged in as a child and, 
truthfully Dolores, as a young woman. Now she had Peter. 
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The loss of her mother was a different story. Ivy had always 
been there . . . had always substituted. Quite well, too. She 
wished . . . and sometimes her hands shook when she wished 
_ it, she concentrated so hard. But after Peter things seemed to 
improve. Not the headaches; they were still there, but per- 
haps not as frequent, not as painful. And the dreams .. . but 
she knew she was getting better . . . because of Peter. That 
was what love was all about! 

Before the marriage, Ivy Parragon had one private conver- 
sation with Peter Saverino. She. had called him at school, 
asked him to come to see her without telling his fiancee. It 
was the middle of May. Graduation was a week off; the wed- 
ding, two. They sat on the pier, the same one where she later 
sat when she told Elizabeth Caldwell of her plans. 

“Thank you for coming, Peter. I don’t like rene 
around and, after we’re through, if you feel you must te 
her, it’s all right with me. But in a way, since I’m both 
mother and father to Lori . . . ‘it’s not unreasonable that we 
should have a chat. Is it?” 

“Well, it certainly isn’t unreasonable; a little odd in this 
day and age, but since I’m rather an old-fashioned man and 
you're rather. . . .” He paused. 

“I'm rather old,” Ivy said dryly. “Whatever,” she went on 
after a moment, “I think we should talk.” 

Peter smiled. “My prospects, sir, are good. In one more 
year I’ll become an associate professor. I’ll have tenure. After 
that, well, if I apply myself. . . .” 

“Please don’t joke, Peter. I know you have the best of in- 
tentions . . . that is, that you want to break the tension, relax 
us both, but I’m very serious. In a way I’m still opposed to 
the marriage. I don’t think I ever made a secret of it, so it 
will come as no surprise to you.” _ 

“Well, you’ve always been polite but I confess that you 
never seemed to take me to your bosom . . . however, I'll 
grow on you, I promise.” 

“Peter, you're a nice person. A decent one, I think. And I 
know you'd like to do the right thing . .. for everyone. 
Now, I’m not going to beg you to give my... niece up. 
That would be foolish, Nor do I have some dark story to 
tell, but I do think a few facts are in order. Believe me, I 
only have Dolores’ interest at heart.” Ivy held up her hand. 
“Please, I know that sounds like the cliche of all times ... 
and it is. But, let me explain why I think that it’s the truth. 
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Tm a healthy, not too old woman. I have money, position. 
Lori doesn’t take care of me, I take care of her. When she 
needs it, It would be a loss, a wrench, of course. But birds fly 
the nest. I’m not a fool, nor am I a grasping old woman who 
wants to keep her child . . . the child she raised . . . tied to 
her apron strings. The business doesn’t need her. Frankly, 
she’d be a disaster running this hotel. She’d never collect any 
money because she’d be too shy to ask. I know that doesn’t 
exactly balance with the girl you know, but I assure you she 
really would be a lousy business woman. Tony, on the other 
hand... no, have Tony . . . and I don’t want Lori around 
to feed my own ego. 

“I’ve kept her close to me all these years because . . . be- 
cause I was afraid for her. Frankly, Peter, Dolores is not 
well.” | 

Peter Saverino looked at her, cocked his head. “If you 
mean that she has neuroses. . . .” 

“Let’s not play games, Peter,” Ivy interrupted. “We all 
have ‘neuroses.’ My niece is not well.” 

“Are you trying to tell me she’s insane?” 

“That’s a hard word, Peter. But . . . look, she’s in love, I 
can see that. And, believe it or not, appreciate it. You see the 
best of her. And the best is beautiful. But Lori skates on thin 
ice. I’ve seen her when she wasn’t in love. For twenty years. 
I’ve seen her moody, seen her have temper tantrums, seen her 
try to. . . .” Ivy lowered her voice to a whisper. “. . . com- 
mit suicide.” 

Peter didn’t seem shocked. He fumbled in his pocket, 
pulled out a pipe, a pouch. As he began to fill the pipe, he 
said, “She told me.” 

He cupped his hands, struck a match, lit the pipe. Then he 
went on. “And I’ve seen her moody, even seen a temper tan- 
trum. As you observed, she’s only twenty years old. And she 
has a very delicate mechanism, her ego. For all you’ve done 
for her, she probably feels rejected by her parents in a way 
that I can’t explain, not being a psychiatrist. But I love her 
and... well, she needs love. Instead of being my enemy, 
why can’t you be my friend? Together, we can give her the 
kind of love and caring that she needs. She’s a fine person, 
Ivy. I mean that sincerely.” 

Ivy Parragon took a deep breath. “If you marry her... 
suppose that something happens? I know, I know, you are 
both young, you're in love, nothing ever changes... but 
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suppose it does? Can she stand the rejection? And, if she falls 
out of love . . . what will that do to her?” 

“Oh, for Christ’s sake, Ivy!” Peter stood up. “Suppose she 
gets hit by a car crossing the street? Suppose the roof falls 
in? You can’t go through life living in a vacuum because you 
might get hurt!” | 

“Sit down, Peter. What you say is true. But you keep 
blind people away from crossings because they have a better 
than average chance of getting hit by a car. You don’t move 
into a house with weak beams because the roof might cave 
in.” 

“If Lori were blind, I'd still marry her. And keep her away 
from traffic. Do you think I won’t protect her?” : 

“No. I think you will. But with a blind person the answer 
is obvious. With a . . . unstable one, do you know the right 
answer?” 

“Ivy, you’ve been honest with me. Or, at least, I think 
your intentions are good. And your motives. But I think I 
can handle it. And I think you’re being too protective.” 

“I thought you’d say that. Perhaps I am. Perhaps my mo- 
tives aren’t even the best. Dolores is of age.” Ivy shook her 
head. “I can’t stop her.” 

Peter remembered the conversation vividly; it was not one 
he was likely to forget. As it turned out, Ivy had been right. 
Although there was nothing to predict . . . no sign, really. 
Nothing to have made him suspicious. 

So in June of 1969 they were married. And two years 
later she was dead. 

They had been a happy two years. In the fall of 1970 
Peter came into a small amount of money. Promptly he and 
his wife bought a piece of land from her aunt, at the outside 
edge of her property, down the road from the Lakeview Inn 
in the opposite direction from the town. Near the area where 
the summer people had their cottages. They broke ground 
before the frost set in. In the spring they had a foundation 
put up. They had picked the model house they wanted. It 
was a kind of ski lodge-type log cabin with a huge fireplace, 
an Open kitchen and three bedrooms. A big porch, too, look- 
ing into the forest. The logs were delivered. Peter planned to 
build the house with his own hands. The electricity and 
plumbing were to be done by an outside contractor. But the 
shell, the physical structure, he would do himself. Not only 
would it save money, but . . . well, it was just something he 
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had always wanted to do. The exercise would be good for 
him and it would have given him a sense of accomplishment. 

His wife had concurred, encouraged’ him, even offered to 
help. “I drive a mean nail,” she said. “Oh, Peter, I’m so ex- 
cited. It’s almost like being a pioneer. And I love you. I love 
you so. More now than ever. I wouldn’t have thought it pos- 
sible.” She smiled coquettishly. “And me? Have you grown 
bored with me—now that I’m an old married woman?” 

‘Then it had happened and Dolores Merchant Saverino 


had committed suicide. Just as her father had done. In the 
same way. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


[) The body swung slightly to and fro; there was the steady 
creak of heavy rope rubbing against rough timber. The eyes 
bulged, the mouth was twisted, trying to say something, to 


leave a message. Outside it was raining, but the girl was dry, 
safe, protected. 


The girl was dead! 

There was a scrambling amongst the sails. Rats? Chip- 
munks? Squirrels? There was frantic breathing, a pair of 
arms grabbed at the free-swinging legs, tried to lift the legs, 
the whole body to relieve the = of the rope that had 
tautened around the delicate nec 

Then something collapsed, the arms released their hold, 
pitched forward. There was a crash, a scream. 

The twisted mouth finally managed to speak. “Ivy” it cried 
in that voice from beyond the grave. | 

Liz Caldwell sat up with a start. 

This time it bad been her voice; she recognized it, the one 
that had called out so many times in the night in the Home; 
called out for her mother. 

Then she heard it again. That is, heard a voice saying, 
“Ivy.” It was Kaye and she was having an argument with her 
husband. The walls were thick enough in the Lakeview Inn. 
Thick enough if one didn’t have loud arguments. Once or 
twice she had heard them, the Merchants, having a heated 
discussion of some kind or another. But she had been able to 
bury her head under the pillow, fall asleep. Another time, 
not because she had been listening, but simply because she, 
like the night, was still, she thought she heard Kaye moan. 
Love-making, Liz told herself and tried to turn her attention 
to sleep, scrunched up, pulled the covers up around her, 
rubbed her arms against the sheets. Then she heard no more. 
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I won’t be a voyeur, she thought. If that’s what it was. 
Strange, she had the feeling that Kaye and Tony didn’t .. . 
maybe she was having a dream. No, it wasn’t . . . I won’t be 
a voyeur! — } 

So when she heard them speaking, yelling almost, Tony’s 
voice at the edge of white-hot rage, she flung herself back 
under the covers, jammed the second pillow over her ex- 
posed ear. Then the dream*came back to her. The girl, the 
one whose picture was in the top drawer of Ivy’s desk. Not 
that she had been snooping. Ivy hed sent for something, sent 
her looking through the drawer. The girl was pretty; no, 
’ beautiful. Magnetic, even in the enlarged photo. 

She had hung herself! That was what Arch Hock had 
said, But, why? 

And what was the girl trying to tell her? Before Liz saw 
her there, the nylon sailing rope twisted around her neck, 
they had a conversation, the two of them. In Dr. Senfeld’s 
waiting room. That wasn’t —S He only saw one patient 
at a time, never was jammed up. He allowed a certain amount 
of time and even if you were early for your appoint- 
ment the only person you might meet other than the secre- 
tary was the previous patient when he or she left. And you 
never said anything. You just nodded. It was one of the 
unwritten rules. You didn’t acknowledge that you or they 
might . . . no, she dreamed it. She met the girl in the picture 
and they talked. The girl was warning her about something. 
Men! A man. Only every time she spoke, each time her lips 
moved no sound came forth. No sound came forth from her 
mouth. It was Liz who was speaking, giving and warning. 
About men. Silly. Silly dream. Silly Liz. 

She thrashed about, turned over.. The pillow that had cov- 
ered her head slipped to the floor. They were still talking. 
Not quite so loud; controlled, but still angry. No, she 
wouldn’t listen. 

“. « « like what’s going on, Tony.” 

“Nothing’s going on, love.” 

“+ + « seen you look at her. Christ, aren’t we ever going to 
get away from this whole mess.” 

“Patience, love. Patience.” 

“Don’t do that, Tony.” 

“Got a headache?” Then he said something else, gave a 
sharp laugh. 
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“Just don’t try it, Tony. She’s no fool.” There was a long 
pause. Then Kaye said, “Neither am I.” . 

By that time Liz had recovered the pillow from the floor. 
She was torn between pulling it back over her head and lis- 
tening to more of the conversation from the room beyond. 
But, just as integrity was about to lose the battle to curiosity, 
Tony lowered his voice. Even straining, she could hear no 
more. 

A sullen week had passed since her conversation with Ivy 
on the pier. The weather, that is, had been sullen. Not the 
people. The intermittent rain had come back; there had been 
some sleet, a steady diet of gray, cloudy sky. Everyone had 
cautioned her about the hunters, told her to stay near the 
Inn, wear red if she even walked to the road. True, there had 
been the echo of gunshots across the valley, but none had 
seemed particularly close. She was surprised, voiced her sur- 
prise, that the men would hunt in such foul weather. 

“Short season,” Arch Hock had answered succinctly at 
the dinner table. 

“Yes. And the weather makes them more dangerous,” Ivy 
added. “They can’t see as well.” 

“And,” Tony said, “they’re frustrated. Haven’t had enou 
kill. They’ll shoot at seg, He laughed. “I thought of 
getting bullet proof glass for the Jeep.” 

“Surely they wouldn’t shoot at that,” Liz said. 

“Why do you think I got a red one?” 

“Seriously,” Liz had asked, “does anyone really get shot? 
Has anyone... ?” 

“No, it’s rare,” Ivy said. “But that’s because the natives are 
careful. Don’t think this same conversation doesn’t go on all 
over the county. Actually we’ve been pretty lucky. There 
was someone wounded a couple years back, but he wasn’t a 
local. And, as I recall, he recovered. But, forewarned is fore- 
armed. It’s just a precaution. We joke about it, but you'll no- 
tice we stay close to home and wear red.” 

“So, no walks in the woods, Miss,” Tony said. 

“Who'd want to walk in this weather?” Kaye put in. 

“I agree,” Liz said. “I love to walk. But. . . .” 

Someone said something else and the conversation shifted. 
Only Liz had the feeling that a presence in the room, one of 
them, was looking at her down the sights of a gun barrel. 
Just for a second, enough to raise the hackles on the back of 
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her neck for a moment, then the thought was gone. And the 
conversation went glibly on. Maybe it hadn’t been one of 
them, maybe... . | 

She tossed and turned. Once she woke up from a dream, 
or awakened for any reason for that matter, she found it 
difficult to get back to sleep. The dream had been... 
ghastly. And it had made her think of the dinner conversa- 
tion, the implicit warning, the—what was it?—tension in the 
air. She resolved to stay close to home and fell back to sleep. 

But when she awoke, the gray clouds had lifted, the air 
was clear and crisp again, the sun shining. It was Sunday, her 
day off, and, unfortunately, a beautiful day for a long walk in 
the woods, | 

Her red sweater wasn’t really red; it was maroon. And it 
certainly wasn’t an outer garment, being tight-fitting, vee- 
necked and thin. She did have a pair of red slacks, not too 
garish, but definitely red. The trouble was that they clashed 
with the maroon sweater. Well, she thought, since I’d have 
to wear something over the sweater anyway, I may as well 
wear the slacks, forget the sweater, wear my coat and hope 
for the best. I’m certainly not going to stay in the house all 
day and I haven’t heard any shots nearby. Besides I’m not 
going far. And it’s early. The hunters should all be in church 
praying for a clear shot at a big buck... . - 

She dressed accordingly. Then she went to the kitchen 
and made coffee. No one was up and about. Can it be, she 
asked herself, that Arch actually sleeps in on Sunday? I 
know the rest of them do, but I can’t imagine him varying 
his routine even on the Sabbath. 

She had brought her Loden coat so that she wouldn’t have 
to go back to the other part of the building but could slip 
out through the kitchen door. I'll just go to the road, she told 
herself, and walk out in the middle. No deep woods. I’m 
bound to be safe. When did they say the season was over? 
Maybe it is. No, I heard the echo of a shot. Two. She de- 
cided to have toast with her coffee, made it while she waited 
for the water to perk. 

Finally the coffee was finished and she poured herself a cup. 
She buttered the toast, sat down, ate, finished her coffee. She 
thought she heard some movement and called out but there 
was no answer. Maybe Arch Is just stirring, she thought. 

Again she called. “I’m going for a walk. There’s fresh 
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coffee on the stove, Arch.” Then as an afterthought, she 
added, “Don’t worry. I'll be careful. I have on red.” There 
was no response so she shrugged, got up, put her dirty dishes 
in the sink, slipped into her coat and went out through the 
back door. i 

The sun was shining as she came down the steps. It was 
warming, inviting, made her feel safe, secure. The air, too, 
was crisp, clean. It was cold but not damp, not chilling. A 
bird chirped, a small animal scurried across her path. Briskly 
she walked toward the road. 

Heaven! she thought. Pure, heaven. A perfect day. I’ve got 
a feeling something good is going to happen today. 

She laughed and said aloud, imitating a Romany accent, 
“You will meet a tall, dark, handsome man. But beware of 
him when the moon is full. For he is a werewolf!” There was 
no acknowledgement from the forest so she added, “A were- : 
wolf in sheep’s clothing.” 

She reached the road, looked in both directions, flipped a 
mental coin and decided to walk away from the village, to- 
ward the other side of the lake where the summer people 
were said to have their cottages. Out in the middle, she re- 
minded herself. Maybe I should sing. Some glorious anthem 
to celebrate the day, ward off the evil spirits . . . and warn 
some stray hunter that I’m not a deer. Oh, yes you are, Liz. 
You're a dear. That tall, dark, handsome man will recognize 
it. But he’s a werewolf, remember? So I'll pick some 
wolfbane. Must be plenty of it around, Here in Transylvania. 
Pennsylvania. Same thing. 

The sides of the road were piled high with brown, starchy 
leaves. The trees were almost bare except, of course, the ev- 
ergreens. Liz could see deep into the woods on her right and, 
at times, down to the lake on her left. An occasional gust of 
wind would swirl some dried leaves around her ankles, 
Ahead she could see them move across the macadam, shifting 
positions like small living creatures searching for nuts or 
berries. . 

The sun was still low enough in the sky that it shone in 
her eyes causing momentary blindness followed by a tear or 
two. Ahead and off to the side there was a large pile of 
leaves. Childlike she veered towards it, dragged her feet 
through the small mountain, kicking the pile asunder. The 
branch of a tree, dead, broken off by a storm, hung in her 
way. She reached up, ripped it off, bent it double on the 
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ground so that it split in two, clamped one half in her hand 
and used it as a walking stick. It was knobby, with a heavy 


_ end, still wet and green enough to have weight. My shille- 


lagh, she thought. For beating off the advances of the slobber- 
ing natives. Or defending myself from the bears. Or the 
bucks. The young bucks... the hunters. My goodness, I 
seem to have men on my mind! Well, it’s been . . . let’s see, 
Liz, three months . . . since Kim. You're practically a spin- 
ster. Again. Yet. Quite literally, spinsters are women who are 
unmarried. That fink! 

Aloud she said, “I guess I haven’t forgotten you after all, 
Kimberley, old chap. But I shall. Believe me, I shall!” 

Then the shot rang out. 

The sound was so close that it deafened her, but not before 
it had screamed against her right eardrum. It did, however, 
keep her from hearing the tearing of the branches just ahead 
as the buckshot ripped through the trees. 

Liz fell to her knees, dove toward a log lying by the 
roadside. 

_ Shaking, believing, hoping, she was unhurt except for her 
right knee where she could see that her pants had torn on the 
cinders, she called out in a quavering voice. 

“Hey! Don’t shoot. I’m not an animal, dammit.” 

She looked across the road in the direction from which 
the blast had seemed to come. There was a stand of heavy- 
trunked trees, beyond that, deep forest, dark, quiet, empty. 

No, not empty, she thought. Someone’s there. Some 
clown. Now that he’s heard me, he’s probably too mortified 
to appear. Mortified? I almost was . . . no, the shot was high, 
I think. Or else ahead of me. She looked in that direction, 
could see the bend in the road and several branches, quite 
high, swinging precariously. High. Not ahead, high. Who 
would shoot a deer up there? Maybe it was a bird. 

She called out again. “Hey! C’mon, now. I know it was an 
accident. Just let me know that you know I’m here. Then I 
can get up.” Still there was only silence. 

Why won’t he show himself? The fool. What a dumb 
thing to do. No, I’m the fool. I can’t say I wasn’t warned. 
Then she panicked. My god! I could have been killed. Unless 

. . unless it was deliberate. A warning. But that’s even 
worse. 

She looked back at the torn branches, saw them finally fall 
to the road, lifeless. She stared at them, looked beyond and 
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saw a man coming around the bend, a gun crooked in his 
arm. . 
He was about a hundred feet away but she could make out 
his features quite easily for somewhere in her walk the road 
had curved and now the sun was partially behind her and he 
was walking into it, squinting . . . looking for her. But the 
shot hadn’t. . . . How do I know it didn’t? What do I know 
about guns? 

The man was perhaps six feet tall with dark hair, a 
swarthy complexion. No, bearded . . . unshaven, 

Tall, dark and . . . he’s coming to kill me! 

My werewolf. And he’s wearing a sheepskin coat! 
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CHAPTER XV 


(] “Hello! Are you all right?” ~ 

“Yes,” Liz answered, warily climbing up from behind the 
log and steadying herself on it as she rose. “No thanks to 
you. I’ve been mistaken for a lot of things but never for a 
four-footed animal. Don’t you people look before you 
shoot?” 

“Hey! Take it easy. I didn’t shoot at you.” 

“You didn’t. .. .’ 

“No. I heard a shot-nearby and then I heard a voice calling 
out. | was afraid someone was hit or . . . well, I don’t know. 
My camper’s just around the bend. So I thought I'd investi- 

te.” 


“Do you always carry a shotgun when you investigate?” 

“Yep. Old habits die hard. I was in the service. I really 
grabbed it without thinking. I hope I didn’t frighten you.” 

“Not much. Only out of about ten years of my life... .” 

“I would have thought from what I heard that it was the 
shot that did that.” 

“Actually it was. But I didn’t realize it until after . . . then 
I saw you walking up with the gun . . . I thought you were 
stalking me.” 

“Well, if I was, I have good taste.” He shifted the 
from his right arm to his left, held out his right hand. “My 
name’s Peter Saverino.” 

“How do you do.” She pressed her hand in his. “I’m Eliza- 
beth Caldwell.” 

Together they said, “Do you live around here?” Then 
they both laughed. 

“As I said, my camper’s around the bend. If you call that 
living.” - 

_ “Doesn’t sound bad to me.” 
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“Any port in a storm. Come and have some coffee. I was 
just finished making it when . . . you chose to play target.” 

“I didn’t choose, I assure you. Aren’t these slacks red 
enough?” 

“And torn, too. I'll even supply a needle and thread. I 
don’t know if I have red, but you'll have to admit that I’m 
well prepared.” 

She thought to herself, I’ve no doubt of it. To him she 
said, “I'll accept the offer of coffee. I am a little shaken. Too 
shaken to do any mending, though. If you don’t mind 
Raggedy Ann.” 

“It has a certain charm . . . come along.” 

She took a step forward and her right knee gave way. 
Peter grabbed her arm just before she fell. 

“Sorry,” she said. “I must have twisted something. Feels 
like I scraped it too.” | 

“I have iodine and linament. Take your choice. Or both. I 
told you I was prepared.” 

“How about snakebite?” she laughed as she steadied herself 
on his arm. 

“That’s my favorite. I suck the blood out. You see, I’m se- 
cretly a vampire.” 

“T thought you were a werewolf,” Liz answered. 

“Because I haven’t shaved yet?” 

“No, just because of something I was thinking. It isn’t im- 
portant. I think I can walk now. Do you see a stout stick 
around?” 

He kicked in the leaves, “This it?” | 

“That’s the one. I was using it before . . . before.” Then, 
for no reason at all, she threw herself into his arms, almost 
dislodging the shotgun and, shivering, started to sob 
hysterically. 


She calmed down rather quickly; there was something 
about his manner, his very presence that was reassuring. 
Until her second cup of the strong, black coffee. He had apo- 
logized for not having any milk on the premises, but she had 
been so grateful for its soothing warmth, that she had hardly 
heard his remark. 

So they had talked, drank coffee, knee-to-knee across the 
tiny table in the trailer that was parked in a large clearing by 
a full foundation and partially built log cabin. Then, as she 
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sipped at her second cup and politely declined his offer to 
prepare her some breakfast, something more substantial, it 
came to her. His name. Peter Saverino, he had said. The 
name of the dead girl, the one who had hung herself! Arch 
Hock had called her Dolores Saverino. 

Without being aware that it was happening, she looked at 
him in a different way, her eyes alternately narrowing and 
widening, Her hand, the one that held the coffee cup, began 
to shake. He was saying something about the house he was 
building. 

“Tm not really much of a carpenter but these are tongue in 
groove logs; hardly any carpentry needed, they’re pre-cut. 
Of course we . . . I had the foundation laid by professionals. 
And the fireplace will be a professional job—and the plumbing 
and heating.” He laughed. “Actually I’m just unskilled labor. 
When I get up a little higher, I'll have to hire an assistant. 
Can’t handle the big logs up there by myself. Are you inter- 
ested in the job?” 

She smiled nervously. 

“Is there something the matter? Have I said something? Or 
are you still thinking about the near miss? I suppose I have 
been rattling on. Trying to get your mind off of it. Tell me a 
little about Elizabeth—is it Caldwell?” 

“Yes. There’s not much to tell.” 

“I doubt that. Are you staying in the village? With 
friends? Relatives?” 

Well, she thought, what the hell! He'll have to know 
sometime, I suppose. “I’m staying at the Inn.” 

He seemed mildly surprised, raised his eyebrows. “I didn’t 
know Tony had won out. Ivy always said. . . .” 

Liz interrupted him. “I’m not a guest. I’m working... 
helping Miss Parragon out with a book she’s writing.” 

“Ah! You're a literary type. We have something in com- 
mon. Very little, really. ’'m a teacher with literary preten- 
sions.” 

“No, I’m more of a secretary, proof-reader, and so forth. I 
don’t have any publishing or writing background if that’s 
what you mean.” 

“How long have you been here?” 

“About a month.” She looked about, pointed out the door. 
“And you?” 

“The same. Since early October so it’s about six weeks, I 
guess.” 
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Since before I came, she thought. Long enough to... 
should she pretend not to know who he was? Well, who was 
he? Precisely. “I’m a little confused. I’ve heard your name 
but I don’t know all the circumstances. Forgive me for. . . .” 
She hesitated. 

“Yes, I understand. Do you offer condolences to a 
stranger? And what kind? I’m sure you’ve heard rumors .. . 
grisly stories.” 

“Only that. . . .” 

“. .. my wife killed herself?” 

“T am sorry. Please believe me.” ~ 

“So am I. Please believe me.” Abruptly he stood up, went 
to the door, flung it open. “Therapy. The building. Let me 
show it to you. It’s oppressive in here.” 

Without waiting for her reply, he grabbed his sheepskin 
coat from where he had thrown it on the bed/couch when 
they came in and stepped out of the trailer. She waited a 
minute, allowed him time to get control of his emotions, then 
she got up from her chair, placed the two cups in the sink, 
picked up her own coat and followed him out. He was not in 
sight but she heard him call from the direction of the unfin- 
ished structure. 

“Over here, Elizabeth. Careful walking the plank . . . as 
the pirates used to say.” He emerged from behind a pile of 
lumber, stepped A enn the subflooring of the house. “Don’t 
worry. It’s solid. The floorboards go down last.” 

Balancing precariously, she walked up the narrow board 
that led to the shell of the house. He held out his hand, 
helped her the last few steps. Inside she felt like she was in 
the ruins of a half-demolished house, one perhaps that had 
caught fire but where the fire department had arrived 
promptly. She had to remind herself that the structure was 
going up. Perhaps, she thought, it has something to do with 
his attitude, with what happened, but it seems somehow 
depressing. 

“It’s going to be beautiful,” she said, trying to muster 4 
smile and genuine warmth in her voice. “You're doing it all 
yourself?” 

“Well, like I said . . . as I said, only the rough work. We 
were just getting started when . . . the physical activity is 
good for me.” 

“The teaching isn’t tiring?” Liz asked. 

“I’m on a sabbatical. I went to Europe for the summer but 
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when I came back I found I was just mooning around, Then 
I decided to finish the house. Pretty macabre, huh?” 

“No, I don’t think so. Does Ivy. . . .” 

“Oh, sure. It’s a long story. Let me show you around first, 
then Pll tell you about it. The fireplace will go here. You can 
see how it’s started. It will be a big room with an open 
kitchen at that end. Back there, in the other direction will be 
two bedrooms and a bath. Nothing fancy but it will have a 
rough-hewn, woodsy look. Right for the setting.” He had 
her hand and was leading her about the building, pointing 


out where various things would go, explaining how the work ~ 


was done, what had to be completed before something else 
could be added. Her hand, she noticed, was moist in his. 
There was something about his touch; it was obviously im- 
personal, yet he had taken her hand, not her arm, as though 
he were leading a child . . . or a bride . . . around her new 
home. 

“Are you cold?” he suddenly asked. 

“No, why?” 

“I thought I saw you shiver . . . felt you shiver, I should 
say. Want to go back to the camper? For more coffee?” 

“No, thanks. I really should be getting on back to the Inn.” 

“Why? Doesn’t Ivy give you Sundays off?” 

“Oh, yes. But they might worry. I’ve been gone nearly 
two hours. And they did caution me about the hunters.” 

“The story won't take long . . . if you still want to hear 
~ ae? 

Poor guy! she thought. He needs someone to talk to. I 
wonder why he hasn’t been to see Ivy . . . ? “Sure. O.K. If 
you feel you can talk about it. Want to, I mean.” 

He fumbled in his pocket, took out a pipe, some matches 
and a tobacco pouch. “Sorry I can’t offer you. . . .” He indi- 
cated the pipe. 

“Well, we could pass it back and forth. Ivy says the Indi- 
ans used to live around here.” 

He tamped the tobacco, cupped his hands around the 
match, lit the pipe, drew on it several times until the ashes 
eet offered it to her. Liz shook her head ‘no,’ smiled at 

& 

“Dolores was a student of mine. At Carltonsville. That’s 
the State Teacher’s College. We were married right after 
she graduated. Against the wishes of her aunt, I might add.” 

“Why was that?” 
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“Lori was ... strange. She was very delicate. She was an 
orphan more or less, had never known her parents .. . I 
brought her up . . . and I guess she had problems with it.” 

No doubt, Liz thought. To Peter she said, “Was that why 
Ivy didn’t want you to marry?” | 

“Ivy felt that she might depend so much on the love of a 
husband that if he couldn’t live up to it, be all the things that 
Lori needed, well, it might cause more problems. She didn’t 
put it to me in quite that way but I think that’s what she had 
in mind. That if I proved to be less than perfect . . .” he gri- 
maced, “well, she already felt a terrible sense of rejection, It 
could really be devastating.” 

“Yes. It could be, I suppose.” 

“In a way. No husband could be perfect. There was bound 
to be a conflict. Bur Lori couldn’t live in a cocoon forever. I 
told Ivy that. Actually, we got on very well. I’m really an 
amiable fellow . . . and she was . . . gentle. 

“We moved into the Inn after we came back from the 
honeymoon, spent the summer there. Then we took a house 
in Carltonsville while I was teaching. Last year we decided to 
build this house. I had some money, enough to buy the land 
from Ivy—she owns everything around—and we got a loan 
from the bank. In the meantime, to supervise the building 
and to save money, we moved back to the Lakeview. That 
was last spring. We got the foundation dug and... well 
you know the rest.” 

His pipe had gone out and he busied himself with relight- 
ing it. 

Liz was silent for a minute, then she said, very softly, “Did 
something happen between you . . . something that Ivy pre- — 
dicted might happen.” 

“Did we have a big fight? Was I having an affair that she 
found out about? Did we fall out of love?” He puffed, looked 
straight into her eyes. “No. None of those things. I swear it. 
We were as much in love as we ever were. More, even. Of 
course, I can’t make Ivy believe that. But it came as more of 
a shock to me than to any of them.” Slowly he shook his | 
head from side to side, as though he were trying to jar some- 
thing loose, some small clue that would help him to under- 
stand. “To this day I don’t know what happened. Or why it 
happened.” 

“Is that why you haven’t been to the Inn? Because 
5 on ale 
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“Well, they know I’m here. I see Arch Hock from time to 
time. Tony ie te by once to say hello. He seems to bear 
me no ill will, I must say. It’s not as clear cut as it seems. I 
and I still speak. I mean we did the last time I saw her. But I 
know how she feels. And wrong as I think she is, well why 
rake up old memories by going up there?” 

“You don’t think that building the house will do that?” 
She meant for him as much as for oe 

“I suppose. But I’ve got a lot of money invested. I have to 
finish the place even if I sell it. And it bas given me something 
to do. I suppose you think I’m building some kind of a mon- 
ument to a dead love, It’s not like that at all, Elizabeth, be- 
lieve me. But I want to be around; I guess I’m still trying to 
find out . . . to figure out . . . but I know she’s dead, and all 
my building and planning won’t bring her back.” 

She looked at him softly. “Everything takes time.” Christ, 
I'm starting to talk like Dr. Senfeld. Fat lot of comfort that 
remark is. 

“Sure I can’t fix you something to eat? It’s almost lunch 
time, Elizabeth.” 

“No. I really do have to leave. Thanks for everything. The 
coffee, the rescue party. . . .” 

“No. It was you that rescued me. I guess I needed someone 
to talk to. Wasn’t cut out to be a recluse. Come back again 
why don’t you? We can go into town and live it up some 
evening. Or if you want a big night we can go to DuBose.” 

She smiled as they walked back towards the trailer. 
“Thanks. I've been there. But I wil] see you again, I’m sure. 
Maybe you should drop by some evening. Ivy . . . well, she’s 
really a good person.” She didn’t tell him that . . . well, how 
could she? How could she say that she had supplanted Do- 
lores in Ivy’s mind . . . had become the substitute for a dead 
niece that the old woman had loved deeply, And that she 
would one day, if Ivy had meant what she said, inherit the 
Lakeview Inn. That would certainly end their budding 
friendship rather quickly. And it was a friendship that she 
didn’t want to end. At least she didn’t think she wanted it to 
end. Not yet. I guess I a man crazy, she thought. 

He seemed to be reflecting over her suggestion. At last he 
said, “Perhaps, I shall. Now that I have a reason. . . Eliza- 
beth.” 

“Liz. You should call me Liz. Everyone does.” 
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CHAPTER XVI 


[-] As she walked along the road towards the inn, Liz de- 
cided not to mention the near-accident; nor her meeting with 
Peter Saverino. She turned the bend in the road, looked 
back, but he was nowhere in sight. For a moment she felt a 
cold chill as she saw the fallen branches and the place where 
she had been standing when the shot had been fired. But 
bravely she quickened her step and, although she kept a 
sharp eye out, hurried past the spot with her head high. An 
accident, she told herself; just some fool hunter. He’s prob- 
ably miles away from here by now, frightened to death that 
he nearly bagged a human being. Serves him right, too. Off 
in the distance she heard, or thought she heard the sound of 
a car motor. | 

The going was slightly uphill (she hadn’t noticed the grade 
when she came in the opposite direction) and she was puffing 
when she came to the road that led up to the Lakeview Inn. 
She looked at her watch and, noting that it was almost noon, 
decided not to stop and rest but to continue on up the steep 
driveway. Just then the Jeep, coming from the direction of 
the village, pulled up beside her. 

Tony rolled down the window and called out, “Where the 
hell have you been? We've been looking all over for you. 
Ivy’s having a fit.” 

Liz walked around behind the car and climbed into the 
seat beside him. “I took a walk.” 

“Where did you go? Carltonsville? You’ve been gone 
nearly four hours.” 

Now how did he know what time I left? she thought. 
“Well, I was going around the lake the other direction. I 
thought I'd look at . . . I’m sorry Ivy’s upset.” 

“She was afraid .. . the hunters. You nae 
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“I wore my red slacks,” } | 

“So I see. Tore them, too. Or is that the latest fashion?” 

She looked down at her knee. “I slipped . . . bruised my 
leg a little, too.” 

“Four hours is a long time. Did you . . . meet anyone?” 

_ “As a matter of fact, yes. I met your brother-in-law.” 

“Pete? That’s true. He’s parked down the road. I’d forgot- 
ten. What did he say?” 

“About what?” | 

Tony pulled into the drive at the front of the building. 
_ “Nothing,” he answered. “You must have had a long 
conversation,” | 

“He gave me some coffee. Showed me around the house 
that he’s building. I liked him a lot,” she said as she got out of 
the Jeep. “Thanks for the lift. Sorry for the trouble.” 

As she started up the steps she thought she heard him say 
something. Something like, “So did my sister.” But she 
couldn’t be sure. 

Ivy was standing by the windows of the huge lobby, look- 
ing down toward the driveway. Without turning she said, “I 
saw you coming up. Are you all right?” 

es. Certainly. I fell and tore my pants, But I’m fine. ’m 
sorry I made you worry.” 

“It’s just that . . . there was a day like this six months ago. 
We were all concerned, Liz.” 

Kaye Merchant walked into the room from the kitchen 
area. “Well, here you are! My God, Liz. We were terrified 
that something had happened to you, Tony and Arch have 
been looking all over.” 

“I took a walk and. . . .” Liz looked at Ivy who was ob- 
serving her carefully. Now I'm in for it, she thought. I might 
as well tell her. Good-bye inheritance. But if they were so 
anxious to find me, why didn’t someone drive in the other di- 
rection? We would have seen or heard them. I'd swear no 
car came down the road by Peter’s house. She hadn’t real- 
ized it until then but she had been standing in the center of 
the room, her head down, hang-dog, waiting for, expecting 
to be chastised by... the headmistress of the Home. 
Defiantly she lifted her chin, looked at Kaye, then at Ivy and 
said, “I had coffee with Peter Saverino.” 


It wasn’t that Ivy seemed angry or hurt; still, the lunch- 
time meal was a quiet one and after it was completed, Liz re- 
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tired to her room. I suppose I’ve blown the whole thing, she 
thought to herself when she had shut the door behind her. 
Well, ic was pretty absurd anyway. I mean why in the world 
should Ivy Parragon adopt Elizabeth Caldwell? Just to pre- 
vent legal repercussions when she wills me this mausoleum. If 
she wills it to me. She hasn’t said any more about it and I’m 
certainly not going to bring the subject up. 

She fluffed up the pillows on her bed, kicked off her shoes, 
picked up a book and sat down on the bed to read. But she 
couldn’t concentrate on the words that danced before her 
eyes. It’s absurd, she repeated. The woman hardly knows me. 
It would be nice in a way. I rather like her. But you don’t 
just go around and pick.a mother, say I’ll have one of those, 
don’t bother to wrap it, like you were in Saks or something. 
And as for the hotel, what do I know about hotels? 

“What the hell do you know about running a hotel?” she 
erg the imaginary figure in front of her, at the foot of the 

d. 

I'm not even sure that I think it’s fair . . . to Tony. Or 
Kaye. Ivy says they’ll be well taken care of. Maybe they’d be 
just as happy to get rid of this white elephant. Of course you 
could sell it for something . . . quite a lot, probably. And Ivy 
said that I had to agree to run the place; that was smart of 
her. Otherwise I might sell out, too. But the implication was 
that Tony would be happy to run it. So much for that argu- 
ment, Liz. Tony and Kaye want the place. He’d like to make 
it a year round resort. There’s something wrong somewhere. 
I don’t get the feeling that they’re exactly enamored of In- 
dian Lake; yet, they want to build the place up which would 
practically mean they could never get away. 

> she spoke to the imaginary figure, the alter-ego at 
the foot of her bed. “There’s something wrong somewhere.” 

I wonder what made Dolores kill herself? That’s the real 
mystery. If I could figure that out. . . . He’s very attractive, 
Peter is. And nice. But not the sort that women kill them. 
selves over. No, she didn’t do it because of him . » « at least 
that’s what be says—and I’m inclined to believe him. Of 
course you are, Liz. Because you like him. You were inclined 
to believe Kim, too, once upon a time. Yes, but not for long. 
And way down deep inside I always mistrusted him. 

“But why did she do it?” 

Ivy? Tony? Kaye? That’s a possibility. Kaye really can be 
a bitch! But would she have dared to be nasty to Ivy’s favor- 
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ite niece? Not in front of the old lady, that’s for sure. Be- 
sides, she’s Tony’s sister . . . all Kaye is doing is protecting 
her property. Tony. And she’d hardly be jealous of his sister 
in that way. Why not? Stranger things have happened. For 
crying out loud, Liz, this is Indian Lake, not Peyton Place. 
Peter hinted that she was unstable. Dolores. He never even 
mentioned Kaye. Maybe he and Kaye . . . ? Oh, good lord, 
Liz. Peter and Kaye. Laughable. Compared to that beautiful 
girl in the picture. Not likely. Kaye’s older than Peter, I’m 
almost willing to bet. Probably older than Tony. Now who’s 
being a bitch! 

No, Dolores found out something. That’s why she hung 
herself. Something about herself that she couldn’t face. Or 
something about someone she loved. Peter? Ivy? Tony? 

“No, you fool, Arch Hock! Dolores was secretly in love 
with Arch Hock!” Then Liz added to herself, and he was 
carrying on with the postmistress. Dolores caught them in 
the boathouse in flagrante delicto... hung herself while 
they were . . . I’ve got a sick mind. Well, you're sick, aren’t 
you? Not so as you'd notice. Only when the moon is full. 
Peter. My werewolf. My? 

She thumbed through a few pages of the book, tried to 
get her mind on the printed page. She read a few words, a 
sentence, a peo But when she had finished she realized 
that she hadn’t absorbed, digested a word of it. In disgust she 
flung the book to the foot of her bed. The alter-ego smiled. 

All things considered I think I’d be better off in the city. 
Arthur did say I could have my job back. Swell, if you like 
humble pie! There’s something nagging at me, something | 
haven’t said, thought about . . . something I don’t want to 
think about. 

“Then think about it.” 

It's not the Inn, the adoption, not Ivy or Tony or Kaye. 
Or Peter. Or even Arch Hock. It’s not the village . . . who 
slashed that tire? Why did he do it? That’s the real question. 
It was very deliberate. Come on, Liz, concentrate, that’s not 
it. 
All right, why did someone try to kill me today? She took 
a oP breath, rolled the thought around in her mind, saw 
her bloody corpse lying face down by the side of the road, 
the back of the head missing. No one tried to kill you, Liz. It 
was an accident, Like Dolores. But that wasn’t an accident. 
That was suicide. 
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And that’s not what you meant. ‘Like Dolores,’ 

It wasn’t suicide. 

It was murder. 

On that happy note, Elizabeth Caldwell, why don’t you 
try to go to sleep? You don’t murder people by hanging 

them. Unless you’re the hangman. .. . 

- You poison them, shoot them, drown them. . . . 

Shoot them! ? 

No, you’re thinking about Dolores. Why would anyone 
want to kill her? That’s even more absurd than her commit- 
ting suicide. Her husband loved her . . . so did her aunt... 
her brother, sister-in-law, the handyman ... if there was a 
butler he would probably have loved her to. But at least be’d 
be a likely suspect. The butler always does it. 

No one would have wanted to kill her unless . . . unless 

she had something they wanted very much. Or knew some- 
thing that could harm them. Like what? That Tony was 
Playing around? Kaye suspects, probably knows, that. That 
vy ... what? Swindled someone to get the land and the 
Inn. Not likely. It would have happened long before Dolores 
was born. That Kaye is a drug addict? Or is frigid? Or is 
- » « you see, Liz, what nonsense it all is? You have too much 
imagination. | 

Maybe Peter killed her thinking he would inherit t 
hotel. 

No logic in that. He would have been better off to kill Ivy, 
let his wife inherit, then kill her, or take it over, or whatever. 

Maybe they all hated her because she was a good person. 

Or one of them. 

Maybe they hate you, all of them, because you’re a good 
person. 

Or one of them. 

“Or one of them.” 

I think, Liz, that you think too much. Read too many 
books. Maybe nothing happened at all. Maybe Dolores didn’t 
exist. It’s all a plot. A devilish plot to drive you out of your 
mind. Well, it’s succeeding. 

Finally she fell asleep. She fell asleep, although she wasn’t 
sure that she really wanted to . . . was afraid that she might 
dream . . . fell asleep confused, worried, with a million im- 
ages running around in her head. 

And awakened in terror! 
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The voice was calling out. Only this time it was calling out 
not to Ivy Parragon but to her! 

That strangled voice, that’s what it sounded like, strangled 
» - + was calling her, calling Liz . . . begging to be cut down. 

But more than that. Before . . . no after . . . during, how 
can you tell when it’s only a dream? Sometime it asked her, 
pleaded with her . . . said take my place, live my life, be Do- 
lores. 

Inherit the Lakeview Inn. 

Marry Peter Saverino. 

Live my life. 

But that’s what everyone wanted her to do. Not everyone. 
Ivy. 
Ivy wanted her to be the child she lost. Maybe Peter, but 
. . . no that was just wishful thinking, frustrated libido; she 
hardly knew the man. 

And now the voice was calling to her, Liz, asking to be set 
free, cut down . .. andthen .. . Liz could assume her iden- 
tity and . . . what? 

Live happily ever after. 

The voice, she could hear the voice, it was real, it wasn’t a 
dream. ... 

It must have been, had to be... or else she was going 
mad! . 

And live happily ever after. 

They said that the truly insane, the hospitalized ones, were 
the happiest. Why not? They had ceased to worry, to have 
problems. 

To have doubts. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


(_] The uneasiness that Kaye Merchant felt was not new to 
her. It was always with her to some degree, always had been 
with her ever since ... well, there were times when she 
hardly noticed it at all, times when she . . . and her life . . 
were almost normal. This was not one of them. Ever since 
... She came. She, meaning Liz Caldwell. It wasn’t just 
Tony’s obvious interest in the girl; Kaye had lived through 
that before, took less notice of it—or, to be more precise— 
cared less than she indicated. It was a worthwhile investment 
to pretend to be irritated by his peccadillos, not so much be- 
cause he would give a fig but it usually gave her Brownie 
points with the old lady. 

And that, after all, was where the power resided. The 
money. 

Kaye was no fool; and she knew, continually told herself, 
that she was no fool. She understood, respected, perhaps 
worshipped power. And power was money. Or money was 
power. Whichever way you wanted to put it. So a little pain 
at Tony’s small transgressions, exposed in the right place at 
the right time, might set off the right button. Guilt! That’s 
what made the world go round. Not that Tony ever seemed 
to feel contrite. No little pieces of jewelry, to make up for 
his escapades, were ever forthcoming. He never acknowl- 
edged that they had taken place. Even when confronted with 
irrefutable evidence. 

He had once said—he had been drunk at the time and a lit- 
tle loose-tongued—he had once said, “Never admit anything. 
Even if you’re caught with your pants down. Deny, deny, 
deny.” Well, he was a vulgar toad at times . . . she hated ex- 
pressions like that, but she had to admit that he was consist- 
ent. He had never admitted anything. 
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But he didn’t have to. Kaye knew .. . and more impor- 
tant, she saw to it that Ivy Parragon knew. It had already 
paid off. Nothing big, but there had been dividends. 
Shopping and theater trips to New York, one Caribbean 
cruise. And there was more where that came from. Lots 
more. 

So Kaye always remained on the qui vive. Partly because 
it could be rewarding and partly because she couldn’t hel 
herself. Nervousness was in her nature. She drank too sos 
coffee, smoked too many cigarettes, even alcohol had a stimu- 
lating effect on her. She was, she had to admit, tense. 

Only now she was more than usually tense. Ever since the 
arrival of the girl. She wasn’t a bad sort, Kaye supposed. 
- Flaunted her sex, of course. They all did. The ‘younger’ gen- 
eration. Dolores was the same way. Seemed so innocent, so 
open and friendly, pretending to be completely unaware that 
the men were looking her over, measuring her, thinking 
about . .. you could tell it in the way they sat down. No at- 
tempt to ‘ their skirrs down—of course, how could you 
with the length of those things—no ... modesty. Selling, 
that’s what they were doing, while all the time pretending to 
be sweet and unaffected! 

Liz would be about the same age. That would make her 
. .. well, a number of years younger than Kaye. And didn’t 
she know it! The slut! 

No, that wasn’t exactly fair. As far as Kaye could tell, and 
she could tell pretty well by certain signs, certain little quirks 
of behavior of Tony’s, nothing had happened. And the girl 
aay hadn’t encouraged him. At least not in Kaye’s pres- 
ence. True, they had gone out that one day, had been gone a 
long time, but they did have groceries, liquor, mail when 
they returned. And a chopped-up tire. They would hardly 
have had time . . . besides Tony wasn’t whistling. He always 
whistled after . . . just a habit that he wasn’t aware of ... 
and she’d never tell him. 

Like she’d never tell him that when he lied, he yawned. In- 
evitably. A dead give away. And he thought he was so 
clever. Men were fools. Even Ivy knew that; it was a secret, 
unexpressed ever between them, that they shared. Just little 
looks, eye raisings; some things didn’t have to be spoken. She 
knew Ivy was on her side. 

But would that count in the long run, that feminine con- 
spiracy? Blood was supposed to be thicker than water. Ivy 
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would never cut out Tony, leave it all to Kaye. But maybe, 
just maybe, it would be a joint inheritance. And, if not, well, 
she was his wife . . . shared his bed. And, he’d be pretty vul- 
nerable . . . if she chose to get a divorce. Too bad it wasn’t 
California. But she’d make out all right, one way or the 
other. She’d have to endure it a little longer, that was all. A 
woman’s lot, to endure. But it was such a bore, the whole 
thing. God, she wished they could take a trip . . . Europe, 


maybe. 

But not now, Tony had said. Not as long as Liz was here. 
But that was the most specious argument she had heard yet. 
When, she asked him, would be a better time? The old lady 
had wanted a companion so that she wouldn’t be alone if 
they did take a trip. Now she had one. But Tony wouldn’t 
budge. What was he afraid of? Or was he just sniffing around, 
hoping that he could add Liz Caldwell to the list? The An- 
thony Merchant list of conquests. Kaye should know; she 
was on the list. Of course, she had married the guy, but she 
was on the list before the marriage. Not the first name by 
any means... nor the last. She had to admit, there was 
something about him. It wasn’t just his good looks, although 
he had plenty of those. It was his . . . arrogance. He always 
acted as though he couldn’t fail. And women fell for that. 
That seeming masculinity. Cock-sure! Ugh! 

Of course he wasn’t all that secure. There were stories she- 
could tell. But you had to live with a man to find out things 
like that. That was probably why he was always chasing .. . 
had to keep proving himself. Fear . ... and guilt. The fool! 

But there was something different, now. Since Dolores .. . 
be was different . . . it must have been a blow to him. Tony 
had always shown a certain tenderness towards the girl... 
big brotherly. At least, she supposed it was that . . . hoped it 
was that. After all, there was a limit. He never talked about 
it... her. But it must have beena shock. . 

Why was he worried about Liz Caldwell? Did he think 
that Ivy . . . ? Oh, no, she couldn’t? She couldn’t! 

No wonder he didn’t want to go away. 

Well, something would have to be done, something else 

. » something drastic. 

Fancy Peter being back, She had heard Arch telling Tony 
. . . but that was quite a while ago. She hadn’t realized that 
he was serious about the building. No doubt Ivy. knew, too. 
And she would hardly be pleased. Peter Saverino was a 
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rather interesting person. Kaye had been prepared to dislike 
him; to be bored. After all, a college teacher . . . in a state 
teacher’s college . . . not much class there. But he had turned 
out to be all right. He listened when she spoke. Seemed to 
think that she was capable of having an idea or two .. . not 
like the Parragon-Merchant clan. 

Oh, Lori had been friendly enough. She had been just a 
irl, scarcely a teenager when her brother married Kaye de 
rul. She’d been a bridesmaid . . . except she hadn’t shown 

up for the rehearsal . . . strange little girl, always disappear- 
ing. But she was always pleasant, even looked up to Kaye as 
a woman of the world . . . oh, lord, if she only knew. . 

Kaye was standing in the kitchen, slicing vegetables for the 
stew. My cooking isn’t that bad, she thought. Bland. Typical 
midwestern. I guess Cleveland’s the Midwest. They seem to 
eat it all up, so it can’t be terrible. She started on the carrots 
with a swift, almost hacking motion. | 

“I wish . . .” she said aloud. “I wonder who slashed the 
tire?” 

“FTello, love; talking to yourself again?” It was Tony and, 
startled, she almost cut her hand. 

Without looking up she replied, “I have to. I’m the only 
one who will listen.” 

“Is that so? Do you, perchance, then, have an answer to 

our question? Or was it merely rhetorical?” 

“Why should / have an answer?” 

“J assumed it was one of your ‘friends. 
“I have no friends, Tony . . . I’m the hermit of the hill.” 
He moved over behind her, said quietly, “Listen, love, you 

seem very tense lately. Relax. Everything is going to be fine.” 

She didn’t answer, busied herself with the potatoes. 

He put his arms around her, brought his lips to her neck. 
“Relax,” he murmured. His hands slipped under her upper 
arms, cupped her small breasts. 

She clenched the paring knife in her right hand, had a mo- 
mentary vision, then dropped it into the sink, turned her 
body to him. As he held her tight she whispered, “Oh, 
Tony.” He brushed her lips with his, held her away from 
him and looked at her. “Trust me,” he said. 

Yes, I will, she thought, as much as I’d trust Derick of 
Tyburn. 

“Of course, darling. But I’m worried,” 

“Don’t be.” 
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“But, Tony, what... .” 

He put his finger to her lips. “Sh! We'll talk about it 
tonight.” He paused to emphasize his meaning. “In bed.” 

He moved his hand, still touching her lips, patted her 
cheek, smiled and added, “Now get to your cooking, woman. 
I have to see Arch about something.” Silently, he glided 
citi the room. Almost slithering, she thought as she shud- 

ered. ; 

Quickly, as if to chase an image from her mind, she turned 
back to the sink, fished the knife from where she had 
dropped it. Damn him! Why does he make me feel this way? 
She looked down, saw her hand was shaking. And what 
made me think of that? That image. 

It had been a freshman English course more years ago than 
she cared to consider. The instructor had been a young 
woman, seemingly not much older than the students. A 
dumpy, lumpy Jewish girl with an atrocious New York ac- 
cent. But the rather posh school that Kaye was attending was 
in the midst of revolutionary turmoil. Revolutionary for 
them. And they had hired an ethnic. At first the students had 
secretly laughed at Helen Breslow, were slightly contemptu- 
ous of her dowdiness. . 

But the teacher had seemed oblivious to it all, had re- 
mained of unfailing good humor . . . and she knew her stuff. 
Most of her pupils thought of themselves as budding writers: 
novelists, poets, journalists. By mid-term this had become 
more than apparent to their instructor, So she started them 
on words, ‘the precise meaning of which is critical.’ The dic- 
tionary became the Bible for two weeks. They were asked to 
turn in short compositions which were analyzed not for 
structure or content but for the use and understanding of 
language. 

Kaye remembered a slow, rather lazy girl from Texas. Her 
father was in oil or something; she was rich which made 
Kaye jealous; popular, which was annoying; and indifferent, 
which was infuriating. She wrote a short piece about drilling 
for oil. Her father had evidently taken her with him on a 
trip to examine his holdings. 

The girl, Kaye couldn’t, wouldn’t remember her name, de- 
scribed the workings of the derricks. | 

“And,” Helen Breslow had interrupted, “exactly what is a 
derrick?” 
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“Well, I guess it’s sort of a crane-like thing,” the girl 
drawled. “A big metal frame that the drill is attached to.” 

“You guess! What’s the derivation of the word?” 

“T’m not sure. . . .” was the reply. 

Miss Breslow sighed. “Which is why God invented the 
dictionary. With Mr. Webster’s help. And Dr. Johnson’s. 
Those two lexicographers—and a lot of others—devoted half a 
lifetime and you're too lazy to devote thirty seconds. The 
word, my dear, comes from one Derick, capital D-e-r-i-c-k, 
of Tyburn, England. Circa 1600. A derrick was originally 
a gallows. Mr. Derick was their hangman.” 

Through the kitchen window, standing on the crest of the 
hill, Kaye could see her husband talking to Arch Hock. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


(-] Three mornings after what she called the near-miss, Liz 
said that she would like to take the afternoon off, to go the 
village. 

“Whatever for?” Ivy asked. They had been hard at it 
again. Ivy had taken the typewritten transcription of her 
longhand first hundred pages and mercilessly edited them, 
cutting, rewriting, correcting, adding words, sentences, 
dropping whole subjects and then turning the pages over to 
Liz to be retyped. And, presumably read and approved of in 
some sort of way. 

It was now thirty-six typewritten pages. “I like this much 
better,” Liz said as she pulled the last page from the carriage. 

“Good. So do I. I told you not to be too critical. I had to 
get my feet wet so to speak.” 

Liz smiled at her. “What happens next?” 

“We go on working. Oh, you mean in the story . . . some- 
times your humor is a little subtle, Liz, even for me. Natur- 
ally Iam born . . . and I’m beautiful, lovable and everyone 
wants to marry me.” 

“No, seriously.” 

“Well, since it’s purportedly a history of the area, I bring 
us quickly to the second decade of the twentieth century. 
My decade. Around 1910 Indian Lake started to become a 
resort area in a big way. The first big summer house was 
built. You know those ones on the other side of the lake, 
they’re all the old summer places of rich Philadelphians. Or, 
rather, they were built by the rich. Since then we’ve had a 
depression and a war—two wars—and some of them have been 
sold to other rich mon-Philadelphians. Actually they’re mon- 
strosities. Almost big enough to be hotels. Thank God, no 
one has done that. It could only hurt, as the lady said to the 
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dentist. But they’re from a different era. Whole families, par- 
ents, oodles of children, in-laws, aunts, uncles and scads of 
servants arrived on the old narrow gauge you took up here, 
They filled up the houses easily. Nowadays they ship the old 
folks off to Florida, fight with their brothers and sisters and 
have all those devices to keep from having large families. 
And, naturally, no servants. So those big places are really 
white elephants in a way. 

“Anyway, aside from my diatribe, I plan to write about 
the five rich founding summer families and how they grew. 
And,” she added with a twinkle, “if I feel mean enough, how 
they grew richer.” 

“Were the Parragons one of the five?” 

“My, you are sly, Liz. Not exactly. The Merchants were. 
Tony’s father’s family. The Parragons were . . . virtuous 
merchants. And the Merchants, I can assure you, were not 
paragons of virtue. Not in their business dealings, nor... 
well, read the book, I always say. If I tell the story to ev- 
eryone I won't have anything to sell. | may change my mind 
and leave that part out, but I doubt it. Frankly, I’m a 
commercial old lady and my instincts tell me that, as of now, 
the book lacks sex appeal.” 

It was then, sensing that Ivy was not about to say any 
more, that Liz intimated that she would like to go into the 
village of Indian Lake. She responded to Ivy’s ear 
about why with a vague answer about needing some fresh air 
and a chance to stretch her cramped muscles. 

“Well, it’s certainly all right with me. I’ve hit another 
block myself. No sense the two of us sitting here staring at 
the walls. I can handle that job all by myself. I would have 
thought after . . . go ahead, have a swinging time. Oh, check 
with Arch. If he hasn’t picked up the mail—and since I 
haven’t seen any, I suspect he hasn’t—stop at the postoffice, 
will you?” 

“Sure,” Liz answered as she went out the door. As she 
crossed. the hall to her room she wondered what Ivy was 
going to say—she would have thought after what? Liz had 
mentioned the gunshot to no one . . . except Peter Saverino 
and she doubted if he had been in contact with anyone from 
the inn. Maybe Ivy was about to refer to the slashed tire... 
maybe. 

As she came to the front door, pulling her Loden coat col- 
lar up around her neck, for the weather had turned quite 
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cold, the temperature dipping into the twenties, she almost 
collided with Tony Merchant. 

“Where are you off to?” 

“The village. I'll stop at the postoffice while I’m there, Do 
you need anything from the store?” 

“Not that I know of. Want company? I mean, it is still the 
hunting season, the tag end of the deer season. Next it’s 

heasant and quail.” 

“No, thanks. I haven’t heard any shots all day.” 

“True. Well, it’s the middle of the week. It’s always worst 
on the weekend. You can take my red coat if you'd like.” 

“T’ll be all right. How far is it? About a mile?” 

“And a quarter. If you get cold or don’t feel like walking 
back, call me and I’ll come pick you up. Buy you a warming 
drink . . . to celebrate.” 

“Celebrate what?” 

He smiled slyly. “Oh, I'd think of something. The advent 
of Thanksgiving, how about that?” 

She laughed. “Sounds like a pretty poor excuse to me. If 
I get cold I'll call.” 

“Dial three-six-oh-three. That’s the direct line into my 
office.” 

Liz waved to him as she went out the door. Your private 
line, Tony? So that Kaye won’t know you're sneaking off 
for a tryst with the mousey little companion, Fat chance. Fat 
chance I'll call. Fat chance Kaye wouldn’t know what was 
going on. She doesn’t miss much. There’s Arch, Neither 
does he. Wonder if he wants to meet me, too? 

“Good afternoon, Arch. I’m on my way to town. I'll get 
the mail if you like.” 

He looked at his watch. “I was planning to go myself in 
about an hour. There may be a lot of things to carry. More’n 
you expect. I'll drive in around four-thirty and stop at the 

st office. Leave it if it’s a big load.” As an afterthought he 
said, “Wednesday’s magazine day.” Then he added, petu- 
lantly, “Sometimes there’s books.” | 

“O.K. But I’m not all that weak.” 

“Don’t doubt that for a minute. But your hands and arms’ll 
get cold. Especially after sundown.” She nodded and started 
down the winding driveway. “Careful,” he said. 

She waved cheerfully as she turned the bend. More cheer- 
fully than she felt. Why are they always cautioning me; 
warning me? It can’t just be the hunters. 
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At the bottom of the hill she turned left, hesitated for a 
moment, thought of going the other direction towards Peter 
Saverino’s camper. No, she thought, that would be forward. 
“Tt’s the obligation of the gentleman to make the first over- 
ture,” she said to a giant maple that didn’t deign to respond 
but stood stoically at the corner formed by the driveway and 
the road, “Even if he does feel that he might be persona non 
grata at the Inn. He could call, after all.” Still the tree ig- 
nored her remarks, so, heaving a sigh and looking wistfully 
behind her with the slight hope that his figure might come 
into view, she set off toward the village of Indian Lake. 

Besides, she told herself, you said you were going to town, 
’ Sneaking off in the other direction would be frowned upon. 
Proper young ladies... “do not dissemble.” Her voice 
echoed down the road. | 

It was colder than she had expected. Down on the road 
with the trees blocking out the sun and with the steady wind 
off the lake, she felr that she could use that warming drink al- 
ready. Maybe Ill go to that bar . . . she thought. By your- 
self! Liz, that’s scandalous. But not as scandalous as calling a 
married man on his private line and suggesting that he meet 
you there. Especially when you know that he’s up to no 
good. Besides which, his wife would probably come gunning 
for us with . . . a shotgun. Oh, stop it, Liz. No one is taking 
aim On you at this very moment. 

Fear, the cold, the lengthening shadows, all conspired to 
make her quicken her pace. By the time she reached the 
crossroad where she had to turn right into the village she was 
puffing slightly. 

“You're out of shape, old girl. Have to make this run every 
day. Cut down on the smoking, too. And the grog. That 
cocktail ritual can become habit-forming. Can? Already has. 
Was, before you got here.” 

I hope, she thought, that no one is peering out the window, 
watching me talk to myself. It sure is a quiet little village. By 
George, I believe I hear the sound of a motor. 

Over the crest of the hill a giant oil truck, looking like 
some sort of antediluvian monster, it’s headlights already 
aglow like two beady eyes, shifted gears and began the 
speedy descent past the spot where Liz was walking. The 
driver beeped his horn twice, waved to her, shouted some- 
thing from behind an almost closed window that she couldn’t 
hear over the roar of the motor and whipped by her. She 
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waved back, grateful for any human contact, telling herself 
that he had probably hollered something obscene and was 
right now contemplating jamming on his brakes and turning 
around to see what her answering wave meant. But the huge 
tanker kept on going, shifted again and quickly climbed the - 
next hill and was out of sight and sound in a matter of sec- _ 
onds, 

“Too bad,” she said aloud. “Just blew my second chance 
for a free drink, The trouble with you, Liz, is that you just 
don’t know how to take advantage of men. That’s what Ar- 
thur Nash said.” And he had, too, when shé had politely 
turned down his offers of afterwork drinks, dinner, the 
theater. Every day, Arthur, in every way, you look better 
and better. 

She turned the corner of the street that housed the post- 
office, saw it in all its red-bricked pristine WPA loveliness, sit- 
ting forlornly beyond the empty parking lot. Out ‘of the 
corner of her eye she caught the movement of a curtain, the 
same one, she was sure, that had moved when she and Tony 
had walked up from the postoffice a few weeks before. I ho 
that old lady hasn’t been waiting all this time for me, she 
thought. At least I hope there’s been some other foot traffic 
on this street since the last time I was here; otherwise, hers is 
a pretty lonely existence. 

t’s see. By now she ought to be at the phone. I wonder 
who she calls? The F.B.1.? 

Inside the postoffice Liz nodded to the woman behind the 
window and said, “How are you today, Mrs. Schrum. I’m 
Elizabeth Caldwell. From the Lakeview Inn. I came to pick 
up our mail.” | 

“I'm fine, thank you. Don’t worry, I remember you. Never 
forget a face. There’s a lot of it. The mail, I] mean.” She 
reached into the box, pulled forth a large bundle. There were, 
indeed, a number of magazines and two cardboard boxes that 
almost certainly contained books. Arch Hock had been right 
» + » as usual, 

She looked at the bundle, grimaced and said, “More than 
I expected. Maybe I'll just leaf through these to see if there’s 
anything for me and leave the rest of it for Mr. Hock.” 

Doris Schrum looked up. “Arch coming in?” 

“So he said. I must say he warned me. Said he’d come by 
around four-thirty if I wanted to leave it.” She was lookin 
through the standard-sized envelopes—Commonwealth Tele- 
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phone, Humes & Humes, County Tax Assayer—not expecting, - 
not even hoping .. . but, still, she was disappointed that 
there was no correspondence addressed to Elizabeth Cald- 
well. 

You want letters, she told herself, then you have to write a 
few. It’s a give-and-take world, remember? 

She handed the bundle back through the window. “Noth- 
ing, huh?” said the postmistress. “That’s the story of my life. 
Always handing out letters; never getting any myself.” 
There was a wistful quality about what Mrs. Schrum said, 
even though she tried to put a light edge to her words, 

“No luck at all,” Liz replied, shaking her head. “I really 
wasn’t expecting any,” she added.“ 

“No. Me, neither. But then when there isn’t any, I always 
feel disappointed. Why is that, do you suppose?” 

_ “I guess we all like to feel that we’re in other people’s 
thoughts. It’s human nature to want to be . . . remembered.” 

“I reckon so. How do you like it up there?” The woman 
jerked her head slightly in the direction of the road. 

“Oh, it’s a lovely place. Very . . . peaceful.” 

“I suppose you could call it that.” 

“Well, I have to be going,” Liz said. “Felt good to warm 
up, though. I got cold on my walk. Nice talking to you.” 

“Likewise. Didn’t drive, huh?” 

“No. I like to walk.” | 

The woman grinned. “Easier on the tires, too, huh?” 

Liz thought for a moment and then answered, “Oh, you 
heard about that?” 

“There’s not much in Indian Lake I don’t hear about.” 

“You didn’t happen to see who did it, did you?” 

“No. I don’t peek out the windows. Like some I could 
name.” 

“The woman up the street?” 

“Could be.” 

“Do you think she might have seen something?” 

“Most likely. But she wouldn’t tell you if she did. She’s 
not the friendly type.” 

“If you do hear anything, I’d appreciate your letting me 
know. Not that I want to get the . . . person in trouble. But, 
someone should speak to him. It was a rather vicious thing to 
do. Don’t you think?” 

“Some folks around here .. . well, to be frank, there’s a 
lot of bad feelings . . . especially since. . . .” 
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“Since Dolores Saverino hanged herself?” 

“That, too. I’m surprised that they told you. Might 
frighten some off. Some young girls,” 

“I don’t frighten easily.” Not true, she told herself, but 
why tell her that. Do you suppose Arch was trying to 
frighten me? “What else?” Doris Schrum didn’t ‘answer. 
“You said, ‘that, too.’ Implying that something else 
happened.” 

“You'd have to ask Mrs. Merchant about that.” 

“Kaye? What did... ?” 

“I'm sorry. Have to get back to my sorting. Pickup from 
DuBose in about twenty minutes. Like you said, nice talking 
to you.” And with that the postmistress bobbed her head and 
disappeared from behind the window, leaving Liz standing 
alone in the tiny lobby. She siumaged walked out the door 
still looking back to see if Doris Schrum were planning to 
return to the window to dispose of another morsel of gossip. 
As she stepped through the door she ran into something, 
someone solid. 

“Ooops, sorry,” said the man’s voice. “Oh, why hello 
there. I was hoping I'd see you again. How about a drink?” 


Dazed, Liz looked up into the grinning countenance of 
Peter Saverino. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


[J] The McGee was empty. But Oggie Parks wasn’t a bit sur- 
prised when the couple came through the front door. It was 
still light out, light enough for him to have watched them 
from the wash room window, walking down the hill from 
the postoffice. Naturally he had been alerted to this possibility 
by telephone. Doris Schrum had called to speak to her 
daughter . . . only Grace was in DuBose with the kids, shop- 
ping. Oggie had answered the telephone and once Doris had 
ascertained that her daughter wasn’t about, she had let it 
rag that the girl from the Lakeview had been seen walking 
in the direction of the McGee with that Eye-talian that Do- 
lores had married. Not that he looked particularly Eye-talian, 
but still they were supposed to be over-sexed weren’t they? 

Oggie smiled at the receiver, kept silent, let his mother-in- 
law ramble on. What was the point of saying anything, con- 
tradicting her, putting her down. Let her have her preju- 
dices; he, Oggie knew better, knew that Italians were not 
much different from Germans which was what Doris’ 
husband had been (third generation, but Saverino was prob- 
ably third generation himself) when it came to the sex drive. 
That was the trouble with small towns; there wasn’t enough 
diversity, people were not only inbred; they got to thinki 
of themselves as the norm. For himself, O gie liked Peter. 
Peter had never acted special just cause he’d been to college 
and now taught in one. And he paid cash which was more 
than some could say. Some third generation Germans, for 
instance. 

Besides, there were plenty of Italian families in DuBose. 
Doris was a pain in the ass, but to keep peace in the family, 
to make his relationship with his wife at least bearable most 
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of the time, he kept his mouth shut. And, actually, the old 
lady wasn’t so bad; not that old, either; not that much older 
than Oggie, maybe six or eight years. And except for her lit- 
tle remarks such as the one she made about Peter- Saverino, 
she wasn’t a bad old bird. A lot more pleasant than her 
daughter. Prettier, too, if it came to that. 

Oggie saw them coming down the road, hurried from the 
wash room, poured himself a finger of whiskey and swilled it 
down. He chuckled to himself. Probably Doris found Peter 
attractive. Wished that he were over-sexed. It was tough 
being a grass widow in a small town. Village. Truth was, it 
was tough being anything in Indian Lake. Anything furtive, 
that is. No secrets in this burg, he par ae 

Peter held the door open for Liz. He was saying, “. . . not 
quite the Oak Room but they serve the same stuff. Across the 
bar; forget the kitchen. Afternoon, Mr. Parks.” 

Oggie nodded, smiled, looked directly at Liz. No doubt 
about it, she was a knockout. Saverino had moved in pretty 
fast. Not that Oggie blamed him. Still, his wife was hardly 

. well, it had been six, seven months. No point in being a 
grass widower, either. And she heard voices. That was what 
Arch had said. There was something strange about the other 
one, too. 

“Whar'll it be, folks?” He busied himself polishing a glass. 
No, it wasn’t the Oak Room. And he, Oggie, was probably 
the only person in Indian Lake who even knew what the Oak 
Room of the Plaza was. Had actually been there. Well, 
maybe the Parragons . . . the Merchants, he meant. And the 
man was right. They served the same stuff. Of course, he 
hap sold more rye in a year than the Oak Room. More 

er, too. And Saverino had been right about the food. He’d 
almost laughed, no hard feelings, his wife overcooked every- 
thing, but the people that ate it never complained much so 
why bother . . . he’d pretended not to hear what had been 
said, didn’t want to embarrass the customer. He’d spend less, 
leave sooner. Besides, the man was right. Why get mad at a 
man for telling the truth? 

“Scotch,” she was saying, “on the rocks, with a little 
water. Do you have White Label?” 

“Dewar’s? Sure do. What about you, professor?” 

‘ “Same thing. This, by the way, is Miss Caldwell, Mr. 
arks.” 
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“Pleased to meet you, Miss Caldwell. New in town?” 

“Miss Caldwell’s at the Inn. Doing some work for Ivy ... 
Parragon.” 

“Well, that sounds real interesting. Sorry the place is so 
quiet. It livens up a bit later. That right, professor?” 

“Yes, I’ve been here late at night when you couldn’t find a 
place to sit down.” , 

“That’s only during the summer, Miss Caldwell. Winters 
are a different matter. Always room to sit, even on Saturday 
night. But still it gets pretty lively . . . for Indian Lake.” 

Oggie Parks poured the drinks, set them in front of the 
young couple, then turned away to give them some privacy. 

“Would you be more comfortable at a table,” Peter said to 
her. “I highly recommend it. The back gets tired on these 
bar stools.” 

She was perfectly happy where she was but there seemed 
to be some reason why he was uncomfortable at the bar so 
she nodded in acquiescence. He picked up her glass and car- 
ried it and his own to a window table half-way across the 
room. She followed him, sat down where he had placed her 
drink, in front of the chair opposite his. 

“And a wonderful view,” he said. She looked out, could 
barely discern the endless mountains off in the distance. “Bet- 
ter when it’s earlier,” he added, following her gaze. “And 
still better in the summer.” 

“Everything seems to be better in the summer up here.” 

“That's true. It’s livelier as mine host has already noted 
.. . but I guess it’s really because it’s less locked-in. You 
don’t feel so oppressed when the weather’s warm. And there 
are more people about. Sometimes Indian Lake is a little like 
a Bergman film. You know, on one of those Baltic Islands, 
barren, forlorn, no one around. He’d like it here. He’d under- 
stand these people.” 

“Don’t you?’ 

“Like it or understand them?” 

“Both,” she answered. 

“Well, I do like it, yes. But this is the first winter I’ve 
really spent here. I mean before . . . well, I was in town. 
Carltonsville may not be mad, gay Gotham but there is a little 
life there. A campus, you know.” 

“And the other?” 

He looked at her quizzically, thought a moment. “Under- 

stand them? I guess I do. I mean I understand why, how liv- 
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ing in isolation changes people. You really have to see the 
place in the summer. I don’t mean to suggest that it’s all 
mean-spirited and cold in the winter but. . . .”. 

“T rather like it,” she interrupted. “I suppose I’m a little 
like these people myself. I like my . . . privacy.” 

“But a lifetime of it?” 

“No, I suppose I would hanker for the big city, for mad, 
BRy Gotham ... but it is rather peaceful ... there’s no 

ur ft 
“That's true. But I don’t know about peaceful... 
underneath this placid exterior the juices are probably churn- 
ing. And you don’t call almost being winged by a mad 
marksman peaceful do you? Or are you always getting shot 
at in the city?” 

“Why did you want to sit over here? The view isn’t that 

ood.” 

“Changing the subject, eh. As a matter of fact... .” He 
leaned forward, lowered his voice slightly. “As a matter of 
fact, it is almost impossible to have a private conversation in 
this town, Our host has very large ears . . . everything gets 
around.” 

He rolled his eyes heavenward as she said, “In that case we 
shouldn’t have come here at all. Were you planning to say 
something private?” 

He laughed. “Who knows? Actually, either one of us 
might say something about the Inn or Ivy ... ‘what the 
great ones do, the lesser prattle of. . . .’ The Parragon clan is 
the subject of a great deal of discussion in this place. As to 
coming here . . . my dear young lady, we were already seen 
together walking on the road by lord knows how many pairs 
of eyes . . . ’mafraid you’re compromised already.” 

She sipped her drink, her eyes smiling at him over the rim 
of the glass. “Maybe the walls have ears. . . .” 

“I sometimes wonder. I know that . . . I suppose gossip is 
a staple in small communities.” 

“Are you afraid that Ivy ... ?” 

“No doubt she'll hear of it. But, as I said, since we've al- 
ready been seen together. . . .” 

“I know. Could I have another?” She indicated her nearly 
empty glass. “Since I’m on the way to being compromised.” 

“Sure. Oggie doesn’t pour big ones, that’s for sure. Mr. 
Parks?” He held his glass aloft, indicated two more. He emp- 
tied his glass, set it down beside hers, waited until their 
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drinks had been served and Oggie had moved away to be- 
hind the bar. 

“Why are you really here, Liz?” 

“Wel, you asked me to have a drink and since I was 
hoping that someone would do just that. . . .” 

He reached his hand out, touched hers. “You know what I 
mean.” 

“Why am I in Indian Lake?” 

“Yes. The other day I told you a lot about... myself. I 
guess I was rude, because I didn’t ask about you. So now I’m 
making up for it.” 

“Suppose there’s nothing to tell.” 

“I'd be very surprised, Liz.” 

“Ah ... the hell with it.” She took another drink, looked 
at him, bright-eyed. “I came here because I was looking for 
an excuse to get away from the world. Indian Lake seemed 
to be a likely place for a part-time recluse who wanted to get 
her head straightened out about a lot of things. . . .” 

SUCH GR 5.5 4-8” | 

“My, we are persistent, aren’t we.” 

“Tl stop if you want me to.” 

“No, I guess I secretly enjoy talking about myself. I broke 
up with the man I was going with . . . no, that’s not strictly 
true. He broke up with me. The man I worked for was 
breathing down my neck and I wasn’t ready for that... 
wasn’t willing . . . wasn’t able, I guess, And, finally, I was at 
a dead end in my analysis.” She looked at him again. “There, 
you have the whole sordid truth. Not very interesting after 
all, huh?” | 

“Well, not very surprising. Interesting, yes. You’re inter- 
esting.” 

“Thank you, sir, she said. I’m flattered.” She grinned. “I’m 
glad you had the foresight to move away if what you say is 
true. Wouldn’t want to shock the natives,” 

“I doubt if it would shock them. But it would make a good 
story... and don’t think they wouldn’t milk it dry for 
months.” | 

“T suppose that. . . .” She stopped, embarrassed. 

“You suppose that the suicide was grist for the mill?” 

“I'm sorry. I didn’t mean to. . . open old wounds.” | 

“I suppose it was. I really don’t know. This is the first time 
I’ve been in this place since it happened. I saw all of the lo- 
cals at the funeral, of course.” 
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“Te must have been awful. . . .” 

“I don’t know . . . I was sort of in a daze, Ivy arranged ev- 
erything. And Tony. They were both very kind. Then I 
went away. I heard later that Ivy had a kind of breakdown 
afterwards. .. .” 

“What makes you think she’s angry with you? I mean, if 
she was kind and helpful . . . and you haven’t seen her. . . .” 

“I didn’t say she was kind. Yes I did. I guess I mean that 
she was thoughtful. With Ivy, though, you can tell. I think 
she took care of everything just to have something to do. But 
she gets a cold look about her, imperious, correct, proper 
. . . but there was a lot of ‘I told you so’ behind it.” 

“You don’t like her very much, do you?” 

“I thought we were going to talk about Elizabeth Cald- 
well? I do like her, despite everything. Why were you in 
analysis?” 

“Why is anybody? I wish I knew. It seemed like the thing 
to do. I was nervous, didn’t function, things upset me easily 

. my dreams.” 

“Did you go in after . . . your romance ended?” 

“Christ, no! I was .. . well, it was a hell of a long time. It 
may have even contributed . . . a crutch, Kim called it. That 
was his name, Kim. Js his name. Not the analyst, he’s Dr. 
Senfeld.” 

“I kind of figured that out. I mean, who ever heard of an 
analyst named Kim?” 

She joined his wry laugh. She went on, “Actually I had 
problems from an early age, professor. You see, I’m an 
orphan.” 

His eyes narrowed, the half smile that had been playing 
around his mouth disappeared. She could see the crows feet 
deepen in the corners TP his eyes. He reached into his pocket, 
took out his pipe and tobacco. 

She asked, “Is something wrong?” 

“No. Dolores was an orphan, too, you know.” _ 

“Yes. I gathered as much. Ivy sort of told me some things, 
left others unsaid, but I got the impression that she had raised 
her niece.” 

“Yes. Her mother died in childbirth.” 

“And her father?” 

Peter tamped the tobacco that he had put into the pipe, 
studied it, put the pipe in his mouth, struck a match. He put 
the match to the tobacco, sucked in several times until he 
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was sure that it was burning, shook out the match. “Here we 
are talking about me again.” 

“Not ee you exactly, It’s just that there are a lot of 
common experiences. One thing triggers off another. I didn’t 
mean to bring the conversation back that way.” He’s really 
more shook up than I thought, she told herself, She reached 
out to his hand, took the burnt out match from it and put it 
in the plastic ashtray. “Let it go, Peter. That was why i was 
analysis. I couldn’t let it go. As though I were responsi- 

le.” 

His hand clutched hers, held it tight as he said, “He killed 
himself. Committed suicide. He hung himself in the boat 
house. Ivy was right. I shouldn’t have married her. And after 
I did, I should have watched out for her. I should have rec- 
ognized the signs. It was my fault. I killed Lori!” 
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CHAPTER XX 


(-] He had said it very low, quiet, unemotional. But the look 
in his eyes told her that he meant it, that he, despite the flat, 
neutral tone of his voice, was really suffering. And here I am, 
she thought, giving advice. Me, Elizabeth Caldwell, girl 
‘ schizo, one short leap from the funny farm, J’ giving him 
advice, telling him to let it go. We’re a fine pair; the blind 
leading the halt. 

At last she said, “I guess we should go.” There were now 
two men at the bar. They must have come in while we were 
talking, she told herself, but I don’t remember it. I guess I 
was too engrossed. ... | 

“I’m certainly happy company,” he remarked. “Let’s have 
one more for the road and I promise not to talk about me 

. and not to ask you about you. Fair enough?” 

“O.K.” He signalled to Ogden Parks as she went on. 
“Shall we tell funny stories, sing, dance... ?” 

“Tell me about Ivy’s book...” He held up his hand. 
“After the drinks are delivered.” 

Oggie set the two glasses on the table; Peter quickly fished 
out a ten dollar bill and handed it to him. “We'll be leaving 
so take it out of this, Mr. Parks.” 

“Sure thing, professor. I’m glad ... to see you back. I 

ess .. . well you know how we all felt. . . .” 

“Sure. Thanks,” 

When Oggie had moved far enough away he turned to Liz 
and said, “Go ahead. Give me the inside story.” 

“I wish I could. But frankly, so far, it’s pretty dry. Ivy 
threatens to make it racier from here on in, but I don’t know. 
We're only up to where the first summer people started com- 
ing here as a resort, building those big houses. I guess that’s 
where it will get interesting.” 
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“Well, keep me informed. I had hoped to learn something 
really sneaky,” he added, laughing. 

“According to Ivy, quite a few shenanigans took place . 
especially among the Merchants . . . that’s to hear her tell it. 
Of course the Parragons were just that. Paragons.” 

“I'm not really surprised. If you look into most of the old 
families you'll find some conniving went on. And some lech- 
ery. I always thought the old girl was kidding.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well, she threatened to write this book ... talked about 
doing it all the time I knew her... but she never got 
around to it. I figured it was the rambling, nonsense conver- 
sational gambit . . . you know, every one thinks that it’s easy 
to write a book. Half the kids in my class think that they’re 
budding Updikes or Roths.” 

“What? No Hemingways?” 

“He’s out of vogue. Vonneguts, too. So, it’s no wonder 
that every other person you talk to says that they’re going to 
write a book . . . as soon as they find the time.” 

“How about the professor?” 

“Oh, sure. Teachers are the worst of the lot. But you 
know the old saw ... “Those that can, do ... those that 
can’t, teach.’ Shaw, I think.” 

“Why don’t you try.” 

“As therapy? I suspect that’s what Ivy’s doing. A time 
killer and a catharsis. Pl bet anything that she really does 
have some delicious tidbits and that she writes them down. 
Oh, well, why not? If it makes her feel better. This place 
could do with an airing out.” 

“Indian Lake?” 

“Yes. And the Lakeview Inn. And all the rather pompous 
summer people. Do them good. Serve them right, too.” 

“You sound bitter.” 

“No, I’m not, really. I just resent pretentiousness, And 
- there’s a lot of it about. The only thing that turns me off 
more than old money, is new money.” 

Liz grinned at him, cheered that he seemed to be coming 
out of his personal doldrums. “What kind of money do you 
like?” | 

“Hard-earned. I’m a Puritan at heart. Not too much of 
one,” he hastened to add, reaching again for her hand. 

“Professor, please! Think of the gossip.” She looked up 
again at the bar, saw that the two customers were facing the 
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bar, unable to see them, probably uninterested in their casual 
hand-holding. Ogden Parks, however, who was talking to the 
men, had a direct view of the small table where she sat with 
Peter. Her gaze flicked away from the bar, her attention 
shifting to the doorway. For a moment she thought she saw 
a figure, hand out-stretched, poised to enter. Then, before she 
could be sure, it was gone, the door, the top half of which 
was glass, remaining unopened. Only a shadow, she told her- 
self. Then, although it was now totally dark outside, she saw 
the silhouette of a car glide by, lights turned off, a dark fish 
swimming stealthily through the deep water. | 

She looked toward the window but the reflection from the 
lights inside made it impossible to tell which way the car 
turned, if indeed there had been a car. Peter interrupted her 
thoughts. 

“Penny.” 

“What? Oh, I’m sorry.” 

“You seem to have left me.” 

“| thought Isawacar... .” 

“Expecting some one?” 

“In a way. At least I wouldn’t have been surprised.” 

“T hope you’re not disappointed.” | 

“Oh, no. I’m a little odd, Peter. Sometimes I think ’m 
being followed . . . or spied on.” She laughed. 

“No doubt you are. Beautiful girls are always being fol- 
lowed. It’s an honorable profession.” 

“And spied on?” 

“Peeping Tomism? Well, it takes all kinds . . . I’m not ex- 
actly a voyeur myself—but I understand the urge.” 

“No, I don’t mean that kind of spying. Watching my 
movements . . . checking me out. I’ve had that feeling ever 
since I arrived.” 

“Well, Arch is a bit ubiquitous, I admit. I never could 
figure out if he was spying or just happened to be all over the 

lace. I daresay Kaye . . . you are very attractive. It would 
be natural for Kaye to keep an eye on you . . . and Tony.” 

Liz chuckled lightly. “His reputation precedes him. Or, 
follows him.” 

“It’s a kind of emotional immaturity. Has he bothered 
you?” 

“No, not really. Nothing I can’t handle. Little hints, affec- 
tionate pats. The usual.” 

It was Peter’s turn to chuckle. “The usual?” 
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“New York, remember? Everyone you work for... or 
with, It goes with the territory. I guess they feel it would 
reflect on their masculinity if they didn’t try. Fhey have to 
make sure that you know they’re straight . . . even if they’re 
not interested in you.” 

“More insecurity.” 

“Well, we all have different forms of it. . . .” 

“What's yours?” Peter asked gently. 

“Funny, I was just going to ask you the same thing.” 

“Touche!” 

“Were you really following me?” she asked. 

“No, I admit that I kind of wished your presence. And my 
wish came true.” 

“You could have called . . . if you didn’t want to come in 

rson.” 

“That might ... would have caused complications. Be- 
sides, I don’t have a phone.” He looked at his watch. “And 
I'm sorry to say I don’t have ‘wheels’ as my students say. I’ll 
make a call and see if I can get someone to drive us home. In 
an emergency Oggie Parks will do it.” 

“Why don’t we walk?” 

He looked at her. “I’m game if you are. Don’t suppose 
there'll be any bears prowling about. It wil! be cold, though.” 

“I came out for exercise . . . and after the drinks . . . well, 
it will clear my head.” 

He stood up. “Yes, you need your wits about you at the 
- Lakeview.” He hadn’t noticed that Ogden Parks had come 
up behind them, the change from the ten dollar bill in his 
hand, “And since I can’t pump you about the lurid contents 
_ of Ivy's book. . . .” He stopped when he saw the look, first 
of consternation, then of-amusement, on her face. 

“Here’s you change, professor.” 

Peter sighed and said, “Thank you, Mr. Parks. See you 
soon.” 

“I hope so,” Oggie replied. “You, too, Miss.” 

Outside, Liz doubled over in laughter. Despite himself, 
Peter joined her. “All that whispering and you blew my 
cover with one line,” she said. “A fine spy you’d make.” 

“I told you I didn’t spy. My job is following.” 

“Well we’re transferring you to a less sensitive post, agent 
oh, oh, oh, seven.” 

“I've added a zero I see. Is that a promotion or demotion?” 
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“What do you think? Well, Ivy’s secret is out. Do you 
suppose it will matter?” f 

“No, I doubt it. Most of the people in town would feel flat- 
tered and Ivy’s too cagey to write anything libelous.” 

“What if she writes the truth, though, and the truth is... 

ly? %9 

“I see, young lady,” he said, taking her arm and starting 
swiftly up the grade towards the main road, “that you do not 
know the libel laws. The truth, under some circumstances, 
can still get you in a peck of trouble. If it causes mental an- 
guish, loss of revenue from business and things of that sort 
and if it can be proved that the libeler set about maliciously 
to embarrass or humiliate the libelee—well, Ivy could lose her 
fortune.” 

“I thought you were an English professor. You sound 
more like a Jaw professor.” 

“I’m the last renaissance man, Liz. I know a little bit about 
everything.” 

They had passed the postoffice, passed the house where the 
hidden eyes usually watched from behind the fluttering cur- 
tain, had reached the main highway. 

“You flatter yourself. Where I come from they don’t call 
them renaissance men . . . they call them dilettantes.” 

“No, dilettantes are dabblers in the arts . . . I dabble in ev- 
erything.” He was practically running, pulling her along 
with him. He certainly sets a brisk pace, she thought. 

As though he were able to read her mind, he said, “Sorry 
to be moving so fast but it will get the blood moving, keep us 
warmer.” : 

“Medicine, too,” she said, half out of breath. 
~ “And black magic, nineteenth century European history, 
Chinese cooking ... you name it.” They turned onto the 
lake road that led them towards the Inn and Peter’s lot. The 
last hundred yards had been downhill and she had regained 
her breath. And, except for her cheeks and nose, she had 
hardly noticed the cold. “I know a short-cut,” he said, “but I 
rather think I might get us lost in the dark. Wish I’d brought 
a flashlight.” 

“That’s all right. I think it would be better to stick to the 
road. I don’t want to stir up the bears.” 

“The bears . . . ah, yes, another subject I’m conversant on. 
Our bears, black ones, are not particularly vicious. Not like 
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“Why no polar bears? It’s cold enough.” 

“C’mon. is is summer to a polar bear. Anyway, I 
wouldn’t wish you would meet one along the road. They’ve 
been known to track a man for a hundred miles across the 
ice. Probably the most dangerous animal living.” 

She thought of what Arch Hock had said. “Except man.” 

“Right. Except man.” He got aes turned her toward him~ 
self. “In the generic sense. Includes women, too.” 

“Is that another subject on which you’re all-knowing?” 

“Not all-knowing, Liz. Dabblers know a little about every- 
vee 

“Brr. I’m cold. Let’s get moving.” 

He shrugged slightly. “O.K. Any other subject,” he said as 
they started up, “on which you'd like to hear me expound?” 

The word popped into her mind, out of her mouth before 
she could think, stop herself. Why, she wondered, why did I 
say that? 

“‘Necromancy.” 

He stopped, turned to her again. “That was a hell of a 
thing to say.” | 

She stumbled. Physically and verbally at the same time. 
He caught her as she said, “I’m . . . I’m sorry. I don’t know 
what made that word . . . Oh, Peter, I am sorry. But I have 
these dreams. .. .” : 

She really wasn’t able to finish the sentence, wouldn’t have 
been able to if she had known what to say for his arms were 
around her and his mouth had found hers and she was re- 
sponding, digging her fingers into his mackinaw, kissing him 

.. kissing .. . kissing. She was shivering but she wasn’t 
cold; she was warm, protected, in a safe harbor at last. Her 
mind had snapped off, she wasn’t struggling mentally, wasn’t 
commenting, didn’t care. . . . His lips released hers and she 
could feel the roughness of his beard on her cheek. 

She held him tight although the thickness of her Loden 
coat and his mackinaw between them made it difficult for her 
to get her arms around his back. There was a bright quarter 
moon above them, throwing just enough light for her to be 
able to see the pattern in his coat. 

Just enough light for the person standing among the trees 
above the road to be able to hold them in the sights of the 


gun. 
Softly she said, “Speaking of bears, we must look like a 
couple of waltzing ones in these big coats.” 
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“Who can see us?” 

“The man in the moon,” 

“Well, if you’re worried about him, come back to the 
camper.” , | 

She looked up into his face, kissed his cheek. “Not to- 
night, Josephine. . . . Please don’t hurry me, Peter. I have a 
lot of things to sort out.” She hesitated, then added. “And so 
do you.” 

He grunted, “If you say so... well you got what you 
wanted.” He grinned at her perplexed look. “I’ll come callin 
at the Inn tomorrow. After all, what can Ivy do, shoot me?” 

He put his arm around her shoulder and started to move in 
the direction of the dark inn that loomed above them. 
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CHAPTER XXI 


[] Meanwhile, back at the inn... that was what she 
thought as they rounded the bend in the driveway and she 
could see the few lights from the ground floor casting gro- 
tesque shadows among the fir trees. 

“I think I'll say goodnight here,” Peter said. 

“Sure you won’t come in?” she asked. 

“No. Tomorrow’s another day. It might be inappropriate 
to pop in just at dinner time . . . without any warning.” He 
looked at her. “With a flushed and disheveled girl in tow.” 

She raised her hand to her cheek. “The weather. It would 
make anyone’s cheeks rosy.” 

“And I thought it was me,” he grinned. 

“The disheveled part... .” She smiled softly. “Maybe a 
little of the bloom, too. Goodnight, Peter.” 

“Tl see you soon. . . .” 

“Tomorrow.” | 

“Well, I'll drop by but they may have you locked in your 
room, Rapunzel.” 

“Then you'll have to rescue me.” 

“If you hang your hair out the window, I’ll use it to climb 
u we 
“That’s no trick. My room’s on the first floor.” 

“Maybe they’ll lock you in the tower.” 

“Tower,” she said, looking up, “what tower?” 

“Ask Ivy? What are you looking at, the .. . >” 

“I thought I saw someone at a window on the third floor.” 
“Not likely. No heat up there. Unless. . . .” 

“Unless what?” 

“Nothing. Did you see a light?” 

“No. I guess it was a reflection from the moon, a shadow 
or something. There I go again, thinking I’m being spied on.” 
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He held out his hand rather awkwardly. “Well, good- 
night.” 

She took it, shook it formally twice, squeezed it ever so 
slightly and said, “Thank you, Peter. Goodnight.” Then she 
was hurrying up the final yards of the drive, mounting the 
steps. He waited until she had opened the front door before 
he turned and started back down to the road. Just before he 
reached the bend that would block the Lakeview Inn from 
his sight he turned back and studied the windows on the 
third floor. He stood pensively, staring at the old frame 
building, slowly edging back into the shadows. He waited, 
his eyes narrowed, for perhaps fifteen minutes, watching, 
wondering, but there was no untoward movement, no indica- 
tion that what Liz had seen had been any more than a 
figment of her rather, he thought, active imagination. 

He shivered in the cold, noticed that somewhere along the 
way he had taken off his gloves and his hands were raw, ~ 
chapped, almost numb. He shoved them into his pockets, 
fished out his gloves, put them on and moved noiselessly 
down the driveway, his nostrils slightly flared as if sensing, 
smelling danger. 

To himself he said, yes, I’ll be back tomorrow. It’s going to 
take some doing, but I have to risk eee 

They were all at supper when she came in after dropping 
her coat off in her room and checking in her mirror to see 
that there wasn’t too much bloom, she wasn’t too mussed, 
too windblown, too . . . in love? 

“Ah! The prodigal returneth,” Tony said. 

Kaye, more flushed than Liz (she’s obviously been drink- 
ing, too, Liz said to herself) giggled and said, “You're lip- 
stick’s smeared.” 

_ “I don’t use lipstick, Kaye,” Liz responded dryly. 

“A figure of speech, Liz,” the older woman said. 

“More of a metaphor, love; not a figure of speech. What 
do you call that, anyway?” Tony asked. “Have to query old 
Peter; he’s the expert on that sort of thing . . . on all sorts of 
things.” He looked directly at Liz, a slight smirk playing 
around the corners of his mouth. “If he’s around, that is.” 

“Sit down, Liz. We just started.” It was Ivy who changed 
the subject. “We waited for you and then decided .. . you 
should have called if you were going to be late.” 7 

“?’m sorry,” Liz answered. “I should have. But I was afraid 
. .. if I called, someone would insist on coming to get me 
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. . and I didn’t want to be a bother.” Not strictly the truth, 
but not an out and out lie, either. She had wanted to come 
home along with Peter. “I enjoy walking.” 

“[ always worry after dark,” Ivy said. “I worried when 

. Tony was a child; I still worry. Silly of me, I know. I’m 
sure it’s a lot safer here than on the streets of New York, Liz, 
BAG eats 

“T understand,” Liz said to her. “I promise,” she held up 
her right hand, “to keep in touch. After dark.” 

“Didn’t see Arch, did you?” Tony asked. Liz had noticed 
the empty place when she sat down. 

“No. Is he missing, too?” 

“Yes,” Kaye giggled again. “We thought you two had run 
off together.” 

Liz smiled, turned her attention to her plate. 

. Tony continued, “He misses quite often. Gets to talking at 
the McGee.” 

“Oh, he wasn’t... .” Liz sto Sn flushed. “He told me 
that he was going to the postoffice later, that I should leave 
the mail if there was too much of it.” She looked up ingen- 
uously. “There was.” There was silence around the table. Fi- 
nally she added lamely, “I stopped there to warm up. I didn’t 

see him.” 

“I didn’t know you were a secret drinker, Liz,” Kaye said 
snidely. 

Blandly Liz looked at her and said, “No secret about it, 
Kaye.” 

“Nor about you, love,” Tony said to his wife. 

Tony to the rescue, Liz thought. No thanks, friend. You'll 
just add fuel to the flames. 

But he had already and it was too late. “What do mean?” 
Kaye demanded. “What secret about me?” 

“I meant, love, although I probably phrased it incorrectly, 
no secret about your drinking, either.” 

“What the hell else is there to do,” Kaye answered reck- 
less] 

foarte to it all, Ivy said, “Eat your dinner for one 
thing. See with what gusto Liz attacks her plate. A compli- 
ment to the chef I call it, Kaye.” 

Kaye looked as if she would burst forth, her eyes wet and 
her lower oP trembling, but she held herself in check, said 
nothing, picked up her fork and savagely attacked her food. 

Liz noticed a sparkle in Tony’s eyes, a glowing like hot 
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embers. He’s been up to something, she thought; it’s not just 
tormenting his wife... . 

Ivy interrupted her thoughts. “After dinner, Liz, if you 
don’t mind, I'd like to talk to you about something.” The old - 
woman looked at her nephew, then at his wife. “Alone.” 

“The plot thickens,” Tony said. “All right for you two. Pll 
help Kaye with the dishes.” 

“Aren’t you sweet,” his wife said. “All that has to be done 
is put them in the dishwasher.” — 

With great equanimity Tony answered, “O.K. I'll help put 
them in the dishwasher. Then, perhaps, we can take a moon- 
light walk . . . down lover’s lane. If you know where it is.” 

“Well, I’m sure you know where it is.” 

“Shall I get the coffee?” Liz asked. 

“Splendid idea,” Tony said. “You know how I like mine.” 

“With hemlock,” Kaye muttered under her breath. 

Tony smiled at her. “Sugar and hemlock. Kaye will have 
hers laced with bourbon,” he called after Liz as she went 
across the giant hotel kitchen to the stove where the Chemex 
stood waiting to receive the boiling water in the tea kettle. 


As she busied herself with pouring the water Liz could here -_ 


muffled conversation, angry words that she couldn’t quite 
discern, spilling over from the table. 

When she returned with the tray that held the sugar bowl, 
the creamer and the pot, the talk had ceased. 

And it remained that way through two cups of coffee 
apiece plus two cigarettes for Kaye Merchant. 

At last Ivy arose. As if by signal, Kaye stubbed out the sec- 
ond cigarette, began to clear the table. 

“Come along, Liz, to my room when you're ready,” Ivy 
said. 

Quickly Liz stood up, took Ivy’s arm. They had never 
found that. damned stick, she thought. “I’m ready now, 
Unless,” she looked at Kaye, “you'd like me to help.” 

Suddenly Kaye looked tired, defeated. There were no 
more harsh words, bitter remarks, left in her; just a very 
private wound, a lifetime of ... what? pig Late 
perhaps. Disillusionment, more likely, Liz told herself. She 
smiled at Kaye warmly, tried to say without speaking that 
she only wanted to be a friend, to help . . . that she under- 
stood, But any response on Kaye’s part, even a negative one, 
-would, at that point, have been too much effort. Her eyes 
had glazed over and she looked blankly past Liz. It’s the 
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bourbon, Liz thought. Worn off. Now she’s too depressed to 
even fight. He really is a bastard. .. . a 

She helped Ivy through the kitchen door, then, in the hall, 
the older woman shook herself free. “I can make it,” she said 
irascibly, for a brief moment taking out on Liz all that she 
had held in check at the dinner table, before her voice soft- 
ened and she said, “It’s good exercise. Don’t worry, I won't 
fall.” She limped along ahead of Liz by half a step, adding, 
“It’s the damned cold. Stiffens me up. Sometimes I wonder 
why I stay in this drafty sewer. I could be the belle of St. 
Petersburg. God! What a thought.” | 

Ceremoniously, Ivy closed the door to her room, paused, 
listened for a moment, started to motion Liz to a chair. 

“Oh, the fire’s down. Will you put a log on and stir it up, 
Liz? It’s not only warmer, it’s cozier.” 

_ Liz took the poker, stirred, poked until little licks of flame 
leaped up. She pushed two half-burned logs into a parallel 
line, picked up another one and layed it across them, 
watched it begin to smoke, knew that in a few minutes it 
would be burning merrily away. When she turned around 
Ivy was standing a few feet away observing her. 

“You do everything with concentration, Liz. I like that. 
When you tend a fire, you tend a fire. Thank you, by the 
way, for showing so much forbearance at the dinner table. 
Tony ... Kaye.” She flicked out her wrist, her palm up- 
wards, fingers outstretched. 

“I feel sorry for her,” Liz said seriously. 

“Yes. Tony can be a bit of a boor. He baits her awfully. 
Still, she asks for it . . . I don’t know. I try not to take sides. 
Young people really don’t like that kind of interference.” 

Except with Peter and your niece, Liz thought. ... No, 
that wasn’t exactly fair. She had opposed the marriage but 
she hadn’t forbade it . . . and Peter didn't seem to think that 
she had interfered after... . 

“I meant I feel sorry for her because she’s so unhappy. I 
wasn’t implying that it wasn’t partly, maybe mostly, her own 
fault. You can feel sorry for people who are being destroyed, 
even if they’re causing their own destruction. Judy Garland, 
for instance. . . .” 

“Kaye is hardly Judy Garland,” Ivy responded. “Sit 
down, my dear.” 

When Liz had arranged herself in a chair, smoothed down 
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her skirts, she looked up expectantly at Ivy. It is like being in 
school she thought. The only thing missing is the cocoa. 

After she was satisfied that she had the girl’s full attention, 
Ivy settled herself heavily in the chair opposite the fireplace. 

“I don’t want you to think that I’ve forgotten our little 
conversation, my dear. And I appreciate your . . . what shall 
I call it? Rectitude? Discretion? Everything takes time,” she 
added as though answering a question in her own mind. 
“Too much time I sometimes think. Perhaps you put it out 
of your mind because you thought . . . think I’m a batty old 
lady.” 

Ivy held up her hand as Liz started to protest. “That’s all 
right, my dear. No need to apologize for not being pushy. It 
happens to be a quality I admire more than I admit. I wrote 
to my solicitors . . . my goodness, how English of me, I’ve 
read too much Dickens in my life . . . or I’m putting on airs 
in my dotage.” She smiled, sighed. 

“Nevertheless, I wrote to my attorneys. I detest the tele- 
phone and in this place one can never be sure. I wrote to 
them, had a reply with a rough draft which I corrected and 
sent back. The final papers should be ready ‘to sign any day 
now. Lawyers . . . well, I expected an answer today advising 
me that they were drawn up, ready for me to sign. You may 
have held your fortune in your hand this afternoon, Liz, and 
found it too heavy to carry home. I’m sorry, I’m rambling. 
When I get the letter we shall have to drive to Carltonsville. 
Actually, I shall have to go there to sign in person . . . some- 
thing about being notarized, witnessed . . . but I would like 
you to take me, let them look you over so they can see you. 
are not exercising some subtle, evil influence over me.” 

“Do they think that?” 7 

“Jasper Humes and his son, Alan, are... shall we say, 
cautious. They hinted, ever so indirectly, in their reply. Pm 
sure you'll set their fears to rest.” 

“I still wonder if you’re doing the right thing. It’s so kind 
of you and I don’t want to seem ungrateful, really I don’t, 
i aaa 

Ivy interrupted. “You’ve seen Tony and Kaye. They’d 
finish this place while in the process of, as you so aptly put it, 
‘destroying’ each other. There will be a divorce, bad feelings, 
God knows what kind of legal ramifications and in the end 
the damned lawyers will make all the money. Including the 
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Humeses, Or some other sharpies. I think this way is better. 
_ Now, once and for all, I intend to leave it all to you with 
that one proviso . . . unless you tell me now that you won’t 
accept.” Cagily, Ivy scrutinized her. “Are you going to tell 
me that, Liz?” 

“No. I suppose not. There és one thing. . . .” 

She thought she saw something move again. Just as she 
had seen something at the McGee, had thought she saw 
something on the third floor, a shadow, an almost impercepti- 
ble movement, someone at the window. She stared and it 
was gone. Ivy, when Liz looked back, had her head turned in 
the opposite direction, was not looking at the window, not 
watching Liz, but was staring into the fire. 

Without turning her head she asked, “What one thing is 
that, my dear? No obstacle that we can’t overcome, I’m 
sure.” 

“Hardly, It’s just that you said you wanted me to take you 
to town. | can’t drive.” 

Ivy chortled. “Then Arch shall drive us. It would be bad 
form to ask Tony or Kaye. My God, Liz, I hadn’t realized it. 
We're both trapped here. I don’t drive, either.” 
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CHAPTER XXII 


[] As he walked back towards his small trailer Peter was 
particularly wary although couldn’t have told why he felt 
suspicious had anyone cared to ask him. There were, of 
course, no lights on the road but the moon afforded enough 
illumination to keep him from stepping into the more obvi- 
ous oe or tripping over fallen branches. Still, he 
couldn’t see more than a few yards ahead and the darkness of 
the deep woods on either side of him was almost impenetra- 
ble. | 

He approached the camper cautiously, almost stealthily, 
expecting to find he didn’t know what, but unexplainably 
fearful of some sort of ambush from some unknown force. 
Not quite like the jungle, he thought, but I do feel a little 
like a big cat on the prowl. I wish I had that sense of smell, 
though. He always locked the trailer when he went out, not 
so much because there was anything of great value in it, or 
that there was likely to be anyone around who would steal 
some bedding or pots and pans; nor would it have been hard 
to break the lock, he told himself, if you really wanted to get 
in; he locked it, he supposed, because of the gun. 

I should have brought a flashlight, he told himself for the 
fourth or fifth time that evening. He climbed the two steps, 
inserted the key in the lock; before he could turn it, how- 
ever, the door swung open. I locked it, he thought, I’m sure 
I locked it. I always do; I’m a creature of habit. He stood 
there trying to remember the actual event itself, the turning 
of the key in the lock before he set off for town, the postoffice 
and his hoped for (and accomplished) rendezvous with Liz 
— Caldwell. But because it was so #zuch of a habit, done with- 
out a thought being given to the action, he couldn’t truth- 
fully remember if he had done it or not. I mean, he told 
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himself, I couldn’t swear in a court of law that I had locked 
it. But that isn’t the main problem. The main problem is who 
or what is inside . . . assuming I really did lock it. Or who or 
what has been inside. He backed down the steps, stared at 
the door, the one window, then walked a few feet away and, 
still keeping his eye on the door, dropped down on all fours 
and felt along the ground until he found a rock that fit com- 
fortably in his hand, one heavy enough to do some damage 
but not so heavy as to be an impediment during a struggle. 

He pushed himself up on his haunches, barely breathing, 
listening for some faint sound, some indication that, had 
there been a nocturnal visitor, said guest was still on the 
premises, He stayed in that position for perhaps five minutes, 
until he had no more feeling in his legs and he knew that if 
he didn’t stand up he would develop muscle cramps or 
spasms. He stood, flexed the muscles in the legs, felt the 
blood hammering through them just as it was hammering 
through his brain, strode purposefully for the door, kicked it 
open and quickly stepped to the left so that the light would 
not be behind him. Nothing moved, there was no sound. 
With his left hand he fished out the pack of matches that was 
in the breast pocket of his shirt, fumbled it open, tore off a 
match without letting go of his hold on the rock. Then he 
moved several more = to the left where he knew his small 
table stood, groped for the oil lamp, pulled it close to him. 

He took a deep breath, struck the match and applied the 
flame to the wick of the lamp. The room was empty. 

Nothing had been touched, nothing was out of place. “So 
much for terrors of the night,” he said aloud. He closed the 
door, turned on the small gas heater. He took off his macki- 
naw, threw it on the bed and put on a heavy pullover 
sweater. Then he set about preparing his supper. As he 
cooked he thought of Elizabeth Caldwell. It was altogether a 
pleasant thought or group of thoughts. Perhaps not totally 
respectable in some of the images that danced through his 
head (the warmth of her mouth was still with him) but, on 
the whole, honorable enough for this day and age, he 
thought to himself. 

There was a delicacy, a refinement about her, but strength, 
too. That had been the trouble with Lori... no, he 
wouldn’t think about her, wouldn’t make comparisons . . . 
de mortuis nil nisi bonum, Necromancy! Why had Liz said 
that? The subconscious, It does play strange tricks. Obvi- 
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ously the dead girl was on her mind . . . on both of their 
minds. Fither that or . . . no, he didn’t believe in spirits of 
the dead. Nor in reincarnation, though Liz certainly re- 
minded him... not in looks, Lori had dark hair... but 
there was a quality. 

Careful, chum. You’ve been alone a long time. Almost any 
woman would look good to you after six months . . . she’s 
very attractive and .. . yes, there’s a lot of sex appeal there. 
Tony’s probably climbing the walls . . . if he hasn’t . . . no, 
that’s not likely. She’s turned off by him, you can tell. Or 
can you? What can you ever tell, really, about women? 
About people? I like her. I like her a lot. And it’s not just 
this monkish life I’ve been leading. She’s a little lost, but 
aren’t we all? Just be careful . . . in your condition, state of 
mind, a woman, any woman, this particular woman could be 
as dangerous asa . . . what? 

His mind searched for a simile. As dangerous as a loaded 
shotgun. 

Then he looked for it in the back of his tiny closet and dis- 
covered that it was missing. 3 

Suddenly he wasn’t hungry, wasn’t cheerful, expectant, 
enjoying life for the first time in six months. His psyche had 
just moved back to square one. ; 


“I’m going to be an heiress,” Liz said aloud knowing that 
the shower would drown out the words. “I’m going to be an 
heiress and . . . I’m in love!” The steady sting on her neck 
and shoulder muscles was relaxing. She hadn’t realized how 
tense she was until she said goodnight to Ivy Parragon and 
retired to her room. There had been no sign of Tony and 
Kaye or Arch Hock, for that matter. Where had he gone? 

I’m happy, she told herself; but if I’m happy, why am I so 
tense? 

It has been a busy day, she answered . . . you don’t fall in 
love and inherit a hotel every day. And get adopted? Ivy 
didn’t mention that; probably not necessary, really rather ri- 


diculous at my age. . . . I’m in love!!!!! 
I think. 
Oh, Christ, here we go again! . 


She applied soap to the washrag, rubbed herself vigorously 
all over‘ until she could see the skin redden. Now, if I can 
just relax, this should do it, if it doesn’t I'll have to take a pill 
. +. why should you relax? Be relaxed? There’s certainly 
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reason for a bit of excitement . . . and it’s nice to be loved, 
wanted. 

How do you know he loves you . . . wants you, yes, but 
how do you know ... ? 

“I meant Ivy.” 

No you didn’t. Not completely. Yes, it’s nice to find some- 
one like Ivy, but it’s nicer to find some one like . . . “Peter 
Saverino.” She said the word aloud, tested it out, tasted it, 
liked the way it sounded... and tasted. A nice name. 
Masculine, yet . . . tender. She giggled as she turned off the 
water, grasped the heavy bath towel. He kisses nice, too, 

She rubbed herself dry, slipped an old flannel nightgown 
over her head, looked at herself in the steamy bathroom mir- 
ror and thought, I’m glad he can’t see me in this. | could 
wear the sheer, diaphanous one. . . . What for? Who for? - 
Not on these nights in this house. I'll . . . save it. Wryly she 
thought, glad I saved something, . . 

Just be careful, Liz . . . be sure. Don’t hurry. You did that 
once. You let a hurrier hurry you. Peter doesn’t seem to be a 
hurrier. Just be careful, He’s had a horrible experience ... it 
could be rebounds. It could be... . lechery. It could be... 
love, love, love. Because that’s what I want it to be. Love... 
with a little lechery thrown in. 

Shall I or shall I not take a pill. Sleeping, that is. Have to 
wait to start the other kind again... if I start. 

She moved into her room, sat down at the small dressing 
table and began to brush her long hair. I wonder if . . . oh, 
Ivy will live forever, so don’t worry if the place makes 
money. She'll tell you everything all ‘in good time. It was 
smart, not saying anything . . . not that I did it for that rea- 
son... 1 don’t think so, anyway. I just couldn’t bring my- 
self . . . and I did sort of wonder, maybe she was batty that 
day, maybe she forgot, maybe she was just teasing me to see 
how Id react. Well, now you're an heiress . . . you can have 
a servant girl to stroke your hair every night. How about a 
servant boy ...man... Peter. But you're not an heiress, 
yet, Liz. Not until the papers have been signed. I wonder 
when she'll get that letter? What was the lawyer’s name... 
it sounded familiar. Maybe it did come today. Arch may 
have .. . strange man . . . he wasn’t at the Mc ee, not while 
we were there, unless that was his shadow .. . maybe he was 
the one on the third floor, too. 

No, that was a ghost. Ho, ho, Liz. You’d better take a pill. 
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In a sudden fright she looked up at her window. Empty. 
No face, no specter, ghost, peeping Tom, Arch Hock, Tony 
Merchant . . . shucks, no Peter Saverino, either. Just as well, 
I’d invite him in. Bad mistake, Liz. Naughty, too. Now 
where are those damn pills. All I want to do is get a good 
a sleep. 

jar! That’s not all you want to do. 

All I’m going to do is get a good night’s sleep. 

I hope. Ah, here you are, you little devil, you. Happiness is 
just a thing called pill. 

After washing down the phenobarbital with a glass of 
water she brushed her teeth, turned out the lights and 
climbed between the chilly sheets. Maybe I should have 
taken two. 

Addict! | 

She rolled over, moved into the fetal position, took a deep 
breath and exhaled slowly, repeated the action three or four 
times, saying to herself, relax, relax... . 

... dangerous, dangerous... can be dangerous, that’s 
what he said; I’ll prescribe them for you but too many can be 
dangerous. Only when you're sure you can’t sleep, Elizabeth 
. . . use sparingly, please; they can be dangerous. . . . 

The girl from the picture stood over her, looking down 

. she didn’t seem angry even though there was a rope 
around her neck. ... 

“Thank you, Elizabeth; I knew I could count on you... 
I'm glad you've decided to take my place, to be me. . . .” 

Liz struggled to answer but something had ber around the 
neck, was strangling her, a rope . . . no, it can’t be, I don’t 
want to be you, I want to be me... that’s what I’ve been 
trying to do; find out who I am, so I can be myself . . . all 
those hours, all that money and now you want me to be you 
. . « besides I don’t want to die... . 

“You won't die.” Tactfully the face looked away as Peter 
slipped into the bed beside her. “I’m glad that Peter still loves 
me. ... I was afraid . . . sometimes someone does something 
awful to you, but that doesn’t mean that they don’t love you 
. . « Peter still loves me.” 

No, it’s me . . . me that he loves. 

“It’s all the same. My hotel .. . your hotel. My aunt... 
your aunt. My Peter . . . your Peter. Don't be upset, Eliza- 
beth. I’m not. And I promise not to look, not to be always 
over your shoulder criticizing, saying, ‘that’s not the way I'd 
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do it,’ or ‘I told you so.’ I promise. We’re going to be great 
friends. I wanted to be friends with Kaye but she had her 
own problems... but now that you've released me, 


No, Dolores, please. I don’t want it. I don’t want your 
aunt, your hotel. ... 

“What about my husband?” 

I don’t want your life. ... 

“What about my husband!” 

Tlove him. ... 

“No, it’s all or nothing, Elizabeth . . . live my life, be me, 
be Dolores Saverino or else. . . .” 

Or else what? 

“LEAVE MY HUSBAND ALONE!” 

Liz sat up, rubbed her eyes. Goddamn dreams. 

“LEAVE MY HUSBAND ALONE. .. .” 

In the darkness her eyes automatically sought the one 
point of light in the room. They focused and she realized 
that there was a glow, a strange, eerie glow outside her 
window. 

And that she hadn’t been dreaming. 

She had been having, up until the last few seconds, a civi- 
lized conversation with Dolores Saverino. 

And now Dolores was angry. 

Liz rushed to the point of light, threw open the window. 
The glow had receded into the woods beyond and over the 
hill . . . down in the direction of Peter Saverino’s camper. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


(] As she stumbled through the darkness she thought she 
heard a dog howl; at least she hoped it was a dog. She didn’t 
think that bears howled; no one had mentioned wolves in the 
area—the four-legged kind, at any rate. The rough edge of a 
branch, broken off, no doubt, in a recent storm, jabbed her 
cheek, drew blood. Her foot hit a root and she almost 
tripped, saving herself at the last moment by putting her 
hand out and finding the trunk of a tree. 

What am I doing, she asked herself? Every day in every 
way I grow weirder and weirder. More weird. But it doesn’t 
scan. The light seemed to be just ahead; but, then, it had al- 
ways seemed that way. First, at her window, then just 
beyond the clearing around the inn, then deep in the woods. 
All she could be sure of was that Peter’s camper and, pre- 
sumably Peter, lay in this direction. 

Unless she had gotten turned around in the woods. 

The flashlight wasn’t much help. If she watched the 
ground where she was putting her feet, she hit branches; if 
she held it up, she fell over roots. She shivered in the strong 
wind, Sankar at the flash and thought, better than a candle, 
though, 

Her mind had reacted swiftly when she stood at the win- 
dow looking at the light. Strangely enough the drug hadn’t 
dulled her brain, just made motor coordination a little con- 
fused, slow. She didn’t know how long it took her to peel off 
her nightgown, slip into slacks, sweater, loafers and her coat. 
It seemed forever but when she had finished and turned back 
to the window the light was still there. Hastily she had crept 
from her room, tiptoed to the front door, unbolted it and 
slipped out. She ran around the side of the old building, 
crossed the driveway in the back and headed down a narrow 
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path that she had explored once or twice. She knew that it 
went, at least part way, in the general direction of the lake 
and Peter’s lot. That was the trouble. Part way. Abruptly the 
trail had ended—or closed up—and she was alone in the woods, 

Go back, you fool. Go to the road. What had Joyce said, 
‘Longest way round is the shortest way home.’ Something 
like that. Hell of a time to be quoting James Joyce. No Leo- 
pold Bloom, I. A Finnegan, maybe. Dead! 

The light was getting stronger now ... and there was a 
smell in the air, slight, faint, acrid, almost unnoticed except 
that it was different from the cold, clear atmosphere she had 
been breathing for the past five, ten, maybe fifteen, minutes. 

She heard the animal again, stopped, rooted in terror. 

Just a dog, she told herself. 7 

Can’t be a werewolf. The moon isn’t full, Larry Talbot. 

Quite unexpectedly she found herself back on the path 
-.. Or back on @ path and the glow was getting brighter. ~ 
And the smell stronger. It’s smoke, that what it is! 

‘The one thing we worry about up here is fire.’ Isn’t that 
what Ivy had said? But it wasn’t the inn; the glow, the smoke 
were coming from the opposite direction. Peter! My God, 
Peter, your house .. . 

Or your camper! 

She rushed ahead, came to a steep place, fell and skidded 
we a small embankment, bruising her knee, tearing her 

ands, 
_ _ Strange thoughts at strange times . . . I hope it’s the same 
knee. These slacks don’t need two ripped knees. 

___ She pulled herself to her feet, looked around for the flash- 
light, couldn’t find it and, in a panic, plunged ahead. She 
came out of the trees behind the clearing where the house was 
going up. Ahead stood the camper, already a sheet of flames, 
smoke billowing from the shell. Gingerly she picked her way 
around the half-completed house, yelling his name. A dark 
form stepped out from beside the house, loomed above her 
arms raised. In the distance she could hear the steady 
“wee-wah’ of the fire alarm, hear the dog baying in answer. 

She let out a horrified scream as she tripped over a cinder- 
block lying casually beside the foundation of the house. 
Then she fell forward into merciful blackness. 


At the first smell of smoke, Peter woke up. No, it couldn’r 
have been the first smell because the small trailer was full of 
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it. And there was fire, too. All around.the door, the kitchen 
area. I must have left the gas... he struggled to his feet. 
Why am I still dressed he thought, even my shoes. .. . 

He tried to get to the door but the heat drove him back. 
He grabbed a chair, the only thing not fastened to the deck 
of the mobile home and flung it ugh the small window. 
There was a crash, then a sucking sound as the trapped 
smoke rushed to meet the cold night air. 

The chaif hadn’t gone through the window, had jammed 
on the sill. He pulled it back, stood it on the floor. Jagged 
edges of glass gleamed at him. He was almost choking from 
the smoke but he managed to feel his way back to his bed, 
hopeful of using a pillow to break out the rest of the glass. 
His hand came instead, upon his mackinaw. Better still, he 
thought, picked up the coat and used it to beat out the rest 
of the glass. Then he stood on the chair, put the mackinaw 
on the bottom sill and clambered through the window. His 
drop to the ground was a little awkward; nothing, he 
thought, to make a paratrooper proud, but, I’m here. Thank 
God! 

The mackinaw had followed him down and it tangled his 
feet as he started to stand. “I won’t freeze,” he said as he bent 
over to pick it up. Casually, casually as a man can under 
those kind of circumstances, he slipped the coat on, walked 
away from the camper and crossed the road to his partially 
completed house. He stood looking at the flaming coffin, saw 
the lake below and thought of the irony of so much water so 
close... . 

It didn’t look as though the flames could get across the 
road and, fortunately, he had parked in a clearing wide 
enough that the trees were not too close to the fire. Still, he 
thought, I'd better .. . better what? Run to town? Holler 


for help? By now someone should have seen it . . . freak ac- 
cident. I must have been drunk. Shouldn’t have started to 
drink again. i | 


Why did I, anyway? 

After I found the gun was missing. I turned off that stove. 
I was right about the lock and I’m right about the stove. I 
turned it off. The pilot . . . a leak, maybe. 

There was a lot of smoke. A kerosene fire. Except I don’t 
use it. Yes, you do. The oil lamp. That was out, too. I blew it 
out, turned the wick back. No way, it was out! 

And I always fill it away from the camper. By the road. 
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And I keep the kerosene . . . outside. Under the camper. 
Closed. Top screwed on tight. Very tight. It’s not possible, 

Unless someone wanted to kill me. Or warn me away. 
Why would they do that? Who would... ? 

He heard a sound high above him and instinctively threw 
himself into the ditch behind the protective wall of the 
foundation of the house. Crouching there, he heard a dog 
howl. He shook his head as if trying to remember something. 
The crashing through the bushes above was growing louder, 
almost as loud as the crackling of the fire. He looked over at 
the ghostly pyre, saw the floor give way. Now, he thought, if 
that kerosene is still there, the flames around the entrance 
should shoot up in a second. . . . Nothing changed; the fire 
burned on for ten, twenty, thirty seconds, a minute... . 

What a fool I am, he thought. The Lakeview. I can call 
from there, get the volunteers. The fire didn’t seem to be 
spreading, but the wind had come up, was blowing off the 
lake. That meant the fire would move, if it moved at all, in 
his direction. The road should be barrier enough, but. .. . 

The sound from above, had stopped. Cautiously he stood 
up, hoping that no one was planning to take a pot shot at 
him, silhouetted as he was against the fire across the road. 
I should think they’d be quieter, he told himself, trying to 
calm his jangling nerves. I know I would. Then he heard his 
name called out, a shrill cry, as if from beyond the grave, a 
cry of anguish, one that sent chills through his body as he re- 
membered a day less than a year ago . . . and the voice, the 
voice was uncanny .. . no, itcouldn’tbe.... 

He stepped out from the side of the house, brought up 
both of his arms to shield his eyes, try to discern what the 
dark form was that was hurtling toward him, a strangled 
scream emanating from its lips, reached out too late to keep 
the form from falling forward into the ditch around the 
foundation and hitting its head on the plank that made a 
walkway up to the floor of the house. In the distance he 
could hear for the first time the sound of a siren. 

Dreamlike, he jumped down into the ditch, gently lifted 
up the head, cupped it in the palm of his left hand. She was 
breathing, irregularly, but strong. For one awful moment he | 
had thought her neck might be broken and, as he remem- 
bered, he thought he was going to be sick. 

“Liz,” he said. Why didn’t I know? Why had I expected 
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the other? There are no ghosts . . . there are only memories. 

What was she doing here? Why was she coming down the 
old Loyalsock trail? No one uses it anymore. It’s too steep in 
that one place. 

Her face was scratched, pale . . . beautiful. : 

The scream of the siren was close now, drowning out the 
other scream that still rang in his ears, drewning out the 
how! of the dog, the lamentations of all the dead souls in tor- 
ment in hell, the wail of those condemned to walk the earth 
until... . | 

“I must be going mad,” he said. 

Liz opened her eyes and looked at him foggily, smiled, and 
replied, “No, darling, that’s me. I’m an heiress . . . and I talk 
to the dead . . . and I’m in love. If that’s not madness, what 
is?” She closed her eyes. | 

He would have said more, queried her, professed his own 
love . . . but at that moment the fire engine arrived. 

““A little late,” he muttered. 

She reopened her-eyes; they were clear, bright, almost 
mischievous. . | 

“Then see if they brought any hot dogs . . . so it shouldn’t 
be a total loss.” 7 

Tenderly he said, “Elizabeth Caldwell, you’re not to be 
believed.” 

“I know.” | ef 

“But what are you doing here?” 

“Following a ghost . . . rescuing the man I love.” 

The men were out of the truck, had already carried the 
pump hose to the lake, had not yet discovered the couple 
across the road. 

“Hope he’s not inside,” one of them said. 

“If he is . . . he’s a cinder.” 

Then Liz started to cry, silently, the tears pouring from 
eyes, rolling down her cheeks onto his hand. 

He bent down and kissed her softly, murmured, “It’s all 
right. It was just a freak accident. I must have left the stove 
on. There’s nothing to worry about. Nothing in the world.” 

But he knew better, knew somewhere in the secret recesses 
_ of his mind, that it wasn’t he who was in danger, but Eliza- 

beth Caldwell. 

Because she was in love with him. 
Or because she was an heiress. 
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BOOK THREE 


ELIZABETH CALDWELL 


To that dark inn, the grave! 


Sir Walter Scott 








CHAPTER XXIV_ 


[] And so it came to pass that Peter Saverino made his ap- 
pearance at the Lakeview Irn on the day he said he would, 
albeit rather early in the morning. Three a.m. to be exact. 

He arrived in the Inn station wagon, sharing the front seat 
with Liz Caldwell and the wagon’s driver, Arch Hock. Arch, 
in turn, had arrived at the scene of the fire a few minutes 
after the volunteers drove up with the engine; and Tony, 
driving the jeep, had been anc behind him. If Arch thought 
his absence from the evening meal was unusual, he didn’t 
show it, but behaved in his own noncommittal way when Liz 
asked him about it. ° 

By that time the fire was out and it was plain to see that 
there was nothing left, nothing salvageable of Peter's trailer. 

“You'd better come up to the Inn,” Tony said to Peter. 

“Thank you; I guess I'll need a place to bed down. Sud- 
denly, I’m very tired.” . 

“We all are,” Liz said. 

“J meant to ask you, how did you get here?” Tony’s face 
was grimy from the smoke and soot. Mine, too, she thought, 
I’m sure. 

" Sh a Or ran. Something . . . I woke up and saw the 
g "ad 

“You look like you rolled all the way.” 

She laughed. “Only part of the way. I kept slipping.” My 
God, she told herself, maybe he thinks I was with Peter 
when . . . the old ‘sneak out after everyone’s asleep’ trick. 

She turned to Arch and asked, “I missed you at the post- 
ace Did you pick up the mail? You were right. It was too 

ea a 

“No. I had some things to do... . 

“ . . I got it,” Tony interrupted. “Why don’t you drive 
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Liz and Peter back, Arch? Ill stick around until the men 
leave.” 

“Fine by me,” the old man replied, looking at Liz, 

“I’m beat. Peter?” | 

“Yes. Let’s go. It’s depressing standing here. And you must 
be cold. I'd like to get that head looked at,” he added, indi- 
cating the bruise on a forehead. 

“I’m all right.” 

“Peter’s right,” Tony interjected. “There’s a doctor in Du- 
Bose. I'll drive you in tomorrow.” 

“It’s just a bump. . . .” 

“Better not take chances.” 

She nodded, didn’t really want to discuss it, so she moved 
toward the station wagon. “Coming, Peter?” 

The three of them were silent on the short drive back to 
the Inn. As they turned up the driveway, Liz said to Arch, “I 
don’t mean to pry, but were you at the McGee this 
evening?” 

Arch grinned showing his scraggy teeth. “Lips that touch 
wine will never touch mine. Nope.” 

There was fierce barking as they pulled up in front of the 
main entrance. Kaye came down the steps to greet them. 

“Liz! Are you all right? What happened?” 

“My camper,” Peter said. “A freak fire, I guess.” 

“Hello, Peter. Welcome back. I’m sorry ... was it de- 
stroyed?” 

“To a crisp, I’m afraid. Fortunately I’m insured.” 

“Fortunately you got out alive. Come on in, all of you. 
Where’s Tony?” | 

“He'll be along in a few minutes. He said I could impose 
on your hospitality. . . .” 

“Of course. Ivy's in the sitting room. Come in and warm 
up. I'll see to a bed and some linens.” 

“When did the dog arrive?” Liz asked. 

“Tonight. After you went to bed. Arch picked him up at 
the kennel in Carltonsville. I hope he settles down.” 

_ “Was he howling earlier?” 

“Howling’s not the word for it. Another night like tonight 

and back he goes.” 


Another night like tonight, Liz said to herself, and back I 


go. 
Ivy, in a long dressing gown, sat by the fire. She looked 
j drawn. Her face, devoid of makeup, was deeply lined, 
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the shadows under her eyes were hollow smudges, cavern- 
ous. 

Her voice was cracked but strong. “Liz! Are -you all 
right?” . | 

“Yes. I think. A little the worse for wear, but I'll live. 
Peter’s camper burned down. . . .” 

“Hello, Ivy. Sorry to trouble you. . . .” 

“No trouble, Peter. That’s what hotels are for. To take 
people in. It’s good to see you. How are you feeling?” 

“A little shaky. It was rather close.” He smiled at Liz. “But 
I'll live. How are you?” 

“Growing older.” She, too, smiled, faintly. “But I'll live.” 

“Well, now that we know you'll all live,” Kaye said, “Tl 
see to a bedroom for Peter. Have to be the second floor, I’m 
afraid, Peter, which will make it rather cold.” 

“T could sleep in an igloo.” 

“Well, have something to warm you up first. Pour Liz one, 
too, Kaye, will you?” Ivy had almost regained complete con- 
trol of herself. She was worried about me! Liz thought. Or 
maybe a forest fire, who knows. And Kaye, Kaye’s the model 
of efficiency and good sense. That’s what she needs, someone 
to fuss over, worry about. Children. Who could believe she’s 
maternal, Maybe that’s their problem. They can’t have chil- 
dren. She looked at Peter, his weary body already slumped 
into a chair. | want to have them... . | 

Kaye was at the portable bar. She splashed scotch in two 
glasses, then turned and said, “I'll have to get ice from the 
kitchen.” . 

“Don’t bother,” Peter said. “I’ll have mine neat.” 

“Me, too,” Liz said. 

“Where’s Arch and Tony?” Ivy spoke again. 

“Tony stayed behind to help the men,” Peter said. 

“I guess Arch went to bed,” Kay remarked. “Long hours 
for an old man.” 

“And an old woman,” Ivy said. “Tell me what happened?” 

“I really don’t know,” Peter said. “I was asleep and the 
smoke woke me up. I had to go through the window. It must 
have been the gas stove. . . .” 

Ivy turned her attention to Liz. “I didn’t know you were 
missing until after Tony left. We heard the siren, then we 
saw the blaze. Actually we were all awake because of that 
damned dog Tony insisted on getting.” 

Knowing that Ivy expected some sort of answer, some ex- 
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planation, Liz said, “I woke up . . . I had a dream and I saw 
the . . . fire, I guess I was worried. . . .” | 
“She knew that it came from my direction,” Peter said. 
“So she came tearing through the woods like the cavalry to 
the rescue. She fell and bumped her head. . . .” 
“I must have been half-asleep,” Liz continued. “The dream 
- . » well, it doesn’t matter but it seemed real, somehow. .. . 
I had taken a pill. . . .” She knew it sounded weak but she 
was tired and shaken. 
“I hope you never see it again; but if you do, holler for 
ri don’t go running off by yourself. . . .” Ivy meant fire, 
Bi. cs 


Kaye returned. “Your chamber is ready, milord. Room 
203. Double bed and bath. Compliments of the house.” 

“Thanks, Kaye.” He finished his drink. “I’ll turn in. You all 
need your beauty sleep.” 

“Yes,” Liz said, “I think I’ll join you.” She flushed. “I mean 
I think PI go to . . . sleep, too. Unless you want something, 

I ?” 
“ENO. As long as everyone’s safe and the fire is out. I guess 
there’s nothing more anyone can do tonight.” 

I hope not, Liz thought. She said goodnight and crossed 
the hall to her room. She found her nightgown wadded up 
on the floor, took off her clothes and again slipped it over her 
head. Then she climbed back into bed. Thoughts were racing 
around in her head like the tiny time capsules of a cold rem- 
edy commercial. Dissolving, exploding, preventing sleep. 

Tony had gotten the mail. But at dinner he didn’t mention 
it when she said.... There was something she half- 
remembered, something that wouldn’t come to her, that 
nagged at her brain. . . . 

And the dog. Why, in the middle of the night? You don’t 
pick up a dog from a kennel in the middle of the night. Un- 
less Arch got him earlier and then did a little tippling in the 
big city. With the animal locked in the back of the station 
wagon. No wonder the beast howled. . . . 

_, But there was something else, something so casual, so seem- 
et aes and concerned that she had almost missed it. 
at had Kaye said? ‘Fortunately you got out alive.’ Why 
hadn’t she asked him if he had been in the camper? How did 
she know? 

She tossed and turned, considered taking another pill but 

rejected the thought out of hand. Just what I don’t need; an- 
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other dream. The dog, mercifully, was silent; but neverthe- 
less, before she fell asleep, she could see the first rays of dawn 
throwing a soft light in her room. 

And one more thing, she thought as she went under. 

The volunteers, they really responded. Of course, they 
were too late’. . . but the whole fire hadn’t lasted more than 
ten or fifteen minutes . . . and there would have been no way 
for them to have known about it . . . it wasn’t like the house 
next door or something. 

That was strange . . . how did they find out. Maybe Tony 
called. Or Ivy. No, she said they heard the sirens first. . . . 
Then who? A late night stroller who was down by the lake. 
At two a.m.? Hardly likely . .. but you never could tell. 
Someone had turned in the alarm. 

And Tony ... Tony had stayed to the bitter end. She 
hadn’t heard him come in yet. Although Kaye had gone into 
the room next to hers long ago, shortly after Liz retired. 

Maybe Tony had stayed to see that no dying embers were 
blown into the woods. 

Or to sift through the ashes. 

Then she was fast asleep, completely unconscious. 

It was just as well. For that way she was unaware that the 
door to her room was opened silently and that a figure stood 
looking at her with a face twisted in malevolent fury. 

The figure started to move stealthily into her room. Then 
it stopped, listened. 

A sound . . . a step on a creaky board, rang down the hall. 

Quickly the figure moved back to the door, peered down 
the almost inky hall. There was someone else about, someone 
near the front desk or the front door. 

Very smoothly, easily, as if going through a well-practiced 
ritual, the figure closed Liz’ door and moved into the hall. 

Then, wraith like, it disappeared into the gloom. 

While Liz Caldwell slept . . . and dreamed. 

Dreamed that she was in the arms of Peter Saverino. 
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CHAPTER XXV 


[J The snowstorm (rare, everyone said, before Thanksgiv- 
ing) began the next day at noon. After the events of the 
night before they all, as if by tacit agreement, slept in and 
when Liz arrived in the big kitchen shortly after eleven feel- 
ing rather guilty she was surprised and gratified to see that 
the only person about was Kaye Merchant. The calm, 
efficient, maternal woman had disappeared and the sullen, de- 
spondent one had replaced her. Mercurial, Liz thought as she 
acknowledged Kaye’s surly greeting, like quicksilver, when I 
left her last night she was—or seemed—so happy. Because 
‘Tony wasn’t around? ce 

“Is Ivy up yet?” Liz asked. “I didn’t hear her and I didn’t 
want to knock at her door.” 

“Well, if you don’t know, I’m sure J don’t.” 

Now what does that mean? Liz wondered. 

Kaye continued, “Since you’re the one she trusts. . . .” 

“I'm sure she trusts you, too, Kaye, all of you.” Liz poured 
herself some coffee and moved to the table where Kaye was 
sitting. Maybe she knows . . . maybe Ivy said something. No, 
she was friendly last night. Maybe she just has a hangover. 
Or didn’t get enough sleep. 

“Peter is gone.” 

Liz almost dropped the coffee cup, looked up to see Kaye 
observing her carefully. “What do you mean?” 

“He was up when I got up. In fact he made the coffee. 
Then he said he had better go down and check the damage. 
Said it was a good thing he didn’t lose his car, too.” 

“I never thought about that. Come to think of it, where 
was his car?” 

“In the garage. Being repaired. He called and it was ready 
so he walked into town to pick it up.” 
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I wish he had waited for me, she thought . . . although, 
well, why should he have? I don’t know why I’m so worried 
... but thatfire.... 

“Ishe ... willhe ... did he say if he’d be coming back?” 

“He didn’t confide in me,” Kaye answered maliciously. 

“He doesn’t have any place to stay . . . does he?” 

“How should I know? Maybe he still has an apartment in 
Carltonsville. Or maybe he has a ‘friend’ he can stay with 
down there. Some student.” 

Knock it off, Kaye! You’re not going to get a rise out of 
me, she said to herself. “I imagine he’ll want to stay around 
here until things get straightened out.” 

“Things! What kind of things?” 

_ Liz opened her eyes wide, “Oh, the insurance . . . maybe 
the fire department will want to question him, that sort of 
thing. And his house, of course.” 

“I doubt if Ivy will want him around.” 

“Why? She was sai; nice to him last night.” 

“That was the hotelier in her.” 

“] didn’t know you spoke French, love,” Tony said as he 
sauntered into the kitchen. “Christ, what a night! Good 
morning, Liz. The hotelier in who, love?” 

“Ivy,” Kaye replied shortly. 

“Ah, yes, Ivy. What did she do, though, that was so partic- 
ularly... ?” 

“I told you last night, Tony! Must you be so aggravating 
so early in the morning.” 

“Touchy, aren’t we. You were referring to our guest, then. 
Where is old Pete, by the way?” 

Lifelessly Kaye responded, “He went out early.” 

Tony joined them at the table. “Mmm. Best coffee you've 
made in weeks, love.” 

Kaye looked up sharply, hissed, “Peter made it.” 

“Best coffee Peter’s made in weeks,” Tony answered with 
equanimity. 

“I chink ’'ll go back and see if Ivy is awake,” Liz said. “Oh, 
by the way, Tony, do you have the mail?” 

“It’s too early, old girl, one of us will go later... . 

“No, yesterday’s mail. Arch said you picked it up.” 

“It’s in the office, I think. Nothing for you, though. Be 
happy to share some of our bills with you if you feel left out.” 

“Ivy asked me about it. I thought I’d take it to her,” she 
went on lamely. | 
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“Help yourself. Although, frankly, I wouldn't advise it. 
Always better to read the mail in the afternoon. Makes it 
seem less urgent. . . .” 

“Tl be back in a minute,” Liz said. 

She went into the office, leafed through the pile of mail 
that was sitting prominently on Tony’s desk. It wasn’t there. 
The letter that Ivy was expecting. Just the bills that Tony 
had mentioned: Commonwealth Telephone, County Tax As- 
sayer, flyers, leaflets, magazines, a package of books, nothing 
else, 

She walked down the hall to Ivy’s room trying to recon- 
struct the scene from the postoffice the day before ... was it 
only yesterday? she asked herself. It seems like... please 
come back, Peter. Soon. There was something wrong with 
the picture that she had in her mind . . . the picture of the 
mail in her hand as Doris Schrum peered out from the win- 
dow. But before she could figure it out she heard a voice. 

“Of course you can stay for a while, Peter... ,” Ivy was 
saying, 

He’s back! Liz thought. Her heart jumped, her hand shook 

as she tapped lightly on the door. 
“Come in. But, Peter, I warn VOR. oa. 

Liz walked in, her face wreathed in smiles, to confront Ivy 
talking on the telephone. 


The little that was left of the desultory morning she spent 
translating Ivy’s notes that seemed to have somehow been 
scratched with a quill on the backs of a few old manila enve- 
lopes. 

Pye been up, Liz, for quite a while. And the fire gave me 
an idea . . . actually, it reminded me of a fire that took place 
when I was. . . . On the other side of the lake. A big barn of 
a place. A little like this one. Burned to the ground. It seems 
like the right place to start the second part of the book. Lots 
of drama and color . . . some unanswered questions . . . the 
I'll go back to the beginning. . . .” 

“What kind of questions?” 

“Oh, there was talk that it was an insurance fire . . . that 
the place wasn’t solvent.” She laughed. “There was also a lit- 
tle speculation that the competition burned it down.” 

Who was the competition?” 

*Me.” 
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Liz looked up but Ivy was busy writing away in her tortu- 
ous longhand, paying no attention to the girl. Outside, the 
skies were dark and menacing. A few flurries of snow were 
lee against the window pane. Liz reached up and turned 
on the lamp beside her table. 

“Will it snow much?” she asked, her mind on Peter. 

“Hard to tell. According to the radio last night, there’s a 
big storm in Canada moving across the northern. perimeter. If 
it turns south we’re in for it. Usually we don’t see much until 
after Christmas, so I doubt it. But it has been known to 
happen.” ; 

“I was wondering about Peter. . . .” 

“Oh, I told him to come back here and stay until he gets 
--. until he decides what he wants to do. He could have 
stayed at one of the little rooming houses in the village . . . 
but imagine the talk.” 

Liz had meant that she was worried about Peter out in the 
storm when and if it should take place but she decided to 
seize on the opening. 

“Are you upset with him?” 

“Did he tell you that?” . ) 

“Not exactly. He said that you had been against the mar- 
riage. . . .” She could see the flash of pain in that old wom- 
an’s eyes. 

“I told you that. When we talked that day.” 

“Yes, I know. I was going to add that since he felt he had 
poss against your wishes and then . . . well, that you blamed 


“I suppose, in a way, I do. But not in the way he .. . and 
yes - + » Seem to think. It could have happened anyway. Do- 

res was . . . always a little strange. I blamed him mostly be- 
cause he wasn’t here when it happened.” 

“Where was he?” 

“You seem to be more than a little interested in... our 
family.” 

“It’s hard not to . . . ask questions,” 

“And you and Peter?” 

After a long pause, “I like him,” Liz said. 

“You see, it’s hard for me not to ask questions, too. He’s 
very attractive. I could understand .. . I mean, whatever was 
wrong with my niece, her fires weren’t banked. I don’t imag- 
ine yours are, either.” 
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Liz flushed, looked away. The old woman was very ob- 
servant. But she had also managed to change the subject. 
Why? | 
She decided to try another tack. “What was really wrong 
with your niece? Everybody always says, ‘strange,’ ‘shy,’ 
‘moody.’ That’s not very scientific.” | 

“Yes, I’m afraid we try to gloss over things with words 
like those. Her mother... died in childbirth, her father 
committed suicide when she was very young. Those are 
things that will ‘alienate’ anyone, to use the fashionable word. 
Then she had dreams. . . .” 

“We all have dreams.” 

“She couldn’t cope . . . couldn’t function.” 

“Was she . . . were she and Peter happy?” 

“Yes, I believe so. They seemed to be. But, even after she 
was married, she still had her spells. It was during one of 
them...” 

“What were her spells like?” 

Ivy sighed. “TI really . . . well, since you seem to be bent 
on knowing all about it... . They came after one of her 
dreams . . . always. She would be very distant, vague, mope 
around. Peter should have stayed with her when she was in 
that condition.” 

Liz felt alternately angry for Peter’s sake—after all, moping 
around doesn’t make one suicidal, especially if one did it a 
lot, how could he be expected to . . . ?—and compassion for 
Ivy. It obviously was a tremendous blow. It must have been 
hard for her, taking the baby in, raising it like her own child 
and then .. . but why blame Peter? Why couldn’t she or 
Tony, Kaye, someone else have kept an eye on Dolores? 
Where had Peter been? 

“Did she ever talk about her dreams?” 

“That was part of the problem. You see, she didn’t know 
they were dreams ... she thought they really happened. 
‘She would get very a 

“Did she ever describe any of them?” 

“Yes, Dr. Freud, she did.” For the first time Ivy smiled. 
“But don’t pin your hopes on finding out much from them. 
She would dream of some event that had really happened. 
But her dream would be odd, distorted, a prism-like view of 
the event. Then she was sure that the dream was really what 
took place. After a while she began to realize when it hap- 
pened and she wouldn’t talk about it; just kept her mouth 
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shut and hid herself in her room . . . or went for long walks. 
She knew there was something wrong but she couldn’t ever 
be sure when she dreamed something and when it had really 
taken place. It didn’t happen every night, you know .. . or 
every week. Sometimes months would go by. She blamed 
herself for her mother’s death, too, and subsequently, her 
father’s.” 

“Why?” Liz asked. 

“J gather that’s common for children whose mothers die in 
labor. And, it naturally followed that her father killed him- 
self over loss of his wife.” 

“Did he?” 

“No,” Ivy answered shortly, turning back to her papers. | 

“I’m sorry,” Liz said. “I know it must be difficult to talk 
about but... .” 

“Maybe it will be therapeutic? I doubt it. Let’s get back to 
work, Liz. Or have some lunch . . . or something.” 

“Of course. Would you like me to fix you a tray and bring 
it in here.” 

“Yes, that would be nice. My hip’s bothering me and I 
don’t feel like coping with Kaye and Tony today.” 

Liz nodded in understanding and started out the door. 
Ivy’s words stopped her. “Peter was in Carltonsville—with 
Kaye.” : 
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CHAPTER XXVI 


Cy The snow continued throughout the afternoon. By night- 
all there was no sign of it letting up; indeed, it had covered 
the ground, the driveway and the tops of the tree branches 
with a white, powdery patina that reflected the lights from 
the windows of the great front hall where Liz stood watching 
the curve that shut out the view of the road below. 

By nightfall—the reason she was standing there—there was 
also no sign of Peter Saverino. 

In mid-afternoon Ivy had retired to her bedroom for a nap 
leaving Liz with a great deal of proof-reading and typing. 
Somehow, though, it didn’t seem to be as much as she had 
expected from the pile of papers that had been on Ivy’s desk 
most of the day. Once she thought she saw the older woman 
taking some of the papers and putting them into the lower 
right hand drawer that she always kept locked, but the action 
happened so, quickly, if it took place at all, that she couldn’t 
be sure. | 

She’s probably holding out on me, Liz thought. Saving 
the juicy spots for . . . what? A later chapter, perhaps. She 
had to admit that the story of the fire was pretty dramatic 
and did grip you after the rather prosaic and commonplace 
earlier chapters. And it was rather interesting to read about 
the rumors that went flying at the time. Ivy had spared no 
one, including herself, but carefully (she knows about libel, 
too, Liz told feraslt ) separated fact from rumor, making sure 
that no one would come away from the book with the idea 
that the authoress subscribed to gossip that was prevalent at 
the time. Still, there was enough ambiguity, enough left un- 
said or bracketed, quoted, hinted at, that even Liz was not 
sure about the origins of the great fire of 1948, the one that 
destroyed Indian Lake Lodge and took the lives of three of 
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- help, maids who were trapped in their rooms on the top 
oor. . 

The Merchants had owned Indian Lake Lodge, had seem- 
ingly owned a great deal in the area, had obviously been a 
force in the village, if not the controlling one. Their only ri- 
vals, oddly enough, had been the Parragons, At some point 4 
marriage had been arranged. That would have been, Liz 
guessed, around 1942. Two great houses, the Montagues 
and Capulets . . . joined. Tony’s father (Dolores’, too, for 
that matter) ran the Lodge. Ivy had just inherited the Inn. 
And Ivy’s sister was married to Anthony Merchant, Sr., a 
man much older than herself. 

That much was clear. What wasn’t clear was how the two 
families felt about one another; whether there was enough 
business for both hotels to prosper, whether the marriage had 
brought the two competing interests together—if not in love 
and affection, then at least in tolerance and acceptance? Evi- 
dently the Merchant fortune was on the decline—some bad 
speculations were hinted at—and the Parragon one was on the 
rise. Tony would have been about five or six at the time, Liz 
supposed. And Dolores... Dolores would have been in 
utero. Then it all happened at about the same time . . . the 
fire, the death in childbirth . . . the suicide? No, that may 
have been later. No one had said how old Dolores had been 
when... her father killed himself. So marriage or not, 
there might have still been bad blood between the two fami- 
lies. And, as Ivy had circuitously suggested, old Mr. Mer- 
chant might have been in trouble with the government. 

For what? Taxes, maybe. Or some crooked deal, some- 
thing to do with the war, perhaps. He needed money, that 
seemed to be sure. But whether he burned down his own 
hotel or not, that was a different question. Unless Ivy did it. 
After all, she said that people had whispered it about. She 
wrote with a degree of humor about the subject, certainly 
not defensively, still . . . it was hardly likely. She was not a 
young woman, mid-thirties by then. And her sister, younger, 
no doubt, was married to a Merchant. No, Liz couldn’t see 
Ivy skulking about behind a hotel with a flaming torch in her 
hand. Ivy Parragon had been many things, Liz was sure, but 
it was doubtful that she had ever been a pyromaniac. At least 
not just to kill off competition. For a better reason than that, 
though, an emotional one, Liz wasn’t sure what Ivy might 
have done, might now be capable of. 
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Like what, smarty? 

Oh, say she was jealous of her sister. . 

Say old Mr. Merchant tried to seduce her, tried to steal 
her inheritance, tried to burn ber house down. 

Like I said, too much imagination, Liz. 

Ivy wouldn’t hurt a fly. A tough businesswoman, no doubt, 
but hardly a candidate for the Mafia. | 

So Liz stared out the window, her eyes glued to the spot 
where he would first appear and pondered the saga of Indian 
Lake. 

And, by the way, she said to herself, just what were Peter 
and Kaye doing in Carltonsville that day? She really slipped 
one by me that time. Not that I didn’t ask for it’ But she 
knows I'll have to ask him. Of course I could ask Kaye. Ho, 
ho! No, I won’t ask him. Tell me sir, what were you and your 
wife’s sister-in-law doing the day that your wife hanged her- 
self? Why we had just checked into the Adultery Motor 
Lodge, ma’am, like we did every week on Thursday. Wh 
do you ask? 

Damn it, where is he! I hope he’s all right. 

The snow was thicker now, not only the carpet on the 
ground, but the flakes floating down seemed to be greater in 
density and size. 

Be careful, Peter, drive carefully, wherever you are. 

Even if he’s at the Adultery Motor Lodge? Yes, or any- 
where else. With a ‘friendly’ student, wasn’t that what Kaye 
hinted at? I don’t care, Peter, only please come back. 

Just what Dolores would have said. I must be thinking ... 
my dream! Last night, when I woke up, she was talking to 
me. She was . . . like Lori. You're just like her. Orphan . 


dreams . . . strange . . . withdrawn. Maybe S.-i 
WASN’T A DREAM! 
Peter! 


Where are you? 

Down below she thought she heard a car’s motor. She 
tensed, leaned forward, pressed her ear against the glass. The 
sound, if it had existed, was no more. 

For a long time she stared at the bend, waiting. If he were 
stalled below it would only take him, at most, five minutes to 
make it to the ridge. Wait five . . . no ten. Count. One thou- 
sand and one, one thousand and two, one thousand and three, 
one thousand. .. , ; 
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This is ridiculous. He probably decided to stay ... stay 
where? Did he drive to Castine. to DuBose ... or did 
he go back to the site to calculate the damage? 

At last she could stand it no longer. She hurried down the 
hall to her room and pulled on Loden coat. She felt 
around in the bottom of her closet until she could find her 
boots, the fur-lined ones, kicked off her loafers and slipped 
into the boots. She tied a scarf around her head, se i out 
of her room. She could hear voices coming from the center 
of the house and, not wanting to be seen, to be asked why 
she would go out in such weather, she ducked down to the 
other end of the hall, the end where Tony had told her there 
was a door that always remained locked. She shrank back - 
into the corner as she heard the voice, for it was only one, 
singing some piece of catchy doggerel, felt the doorknob and 
without thinking, turned it. It twisted in her hand, and 
just as the singer moved into Ivy’s room, gave way so that 
she found herself standing outside on the far side of the 
house. 

“Always locked,” Tony had said. A slight exaggeration. 

The snow was already making a heavy, dan -like layer 
on her shoulders as she moved around behind the house, her 
boots crunching in the soft snow. She could hardly see in 
front of her, so thick were the swirls. She bumpe against 
something, heard a sudden ferocious growl, loud barking. 
She shrank back, realized that she had stumbled into the pen 
that Tony had built for the dog. I hope he’s chained, she 
thought. 

Carefully she edged around the pen, felt snow-covered 
gravel under her feet, knew that she was on the parking lot. 
She crossed it, turned and could see the outline of the Inn 
behind her. She fumbled her way along the lot until it be- 
came the other entrance to the driveway that would lead 
down the hill. 3 

The sky was almost completely dark, what she could see 
of it, blanked out as it was by the snow. If I’m not careful, 
she told herself, I'll get lost. [ hope that dog’s a St. Bernard. 
Sounded like a police dog. Just my luck. Instead of a <a 
around his neck he’ll have a nightstick. For beating off the 
bears. Never mind the bears . . . for beating off the og. 

She rounded the bend hopeful of seeing headlights. Only — 
the relentless snow greeted her. I'll just go to the entrance to 
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the road, she told herself, see if there are any tire tracks; that 
will tell me if he’s gone down to the clearing where his 
camper was. 

Suddenly she felt quite cheerful. The air was crisp and the 
snow was falling a little less thickly in the shelter of the hill- 
ock. It’s like Christmas, she told herself as she looked down 
across the white branches of the trees toward the lake. Al- 
most Currier & Ives. There should be red-scarved boys 
skating to and fro, sleigh bells jingling, top-hatted men and 
long-skirted ladies. A small fire with-a few people warming 
themselves in front of it. 

Instead there was just the snow. And darkness. 

. She could tell that she had reached the road for the forest 
had thinned out and had been replaced by some low firs, 
bushes really, rather than trees. They, too, had been com- 
pletely covered and they looked like large, round snowballs, 
the kind that you could make if you packed some snow and 
then rolled it around so that it grew, like Topsy. 

The road, too, was empty, the carpet smooth, untracked. 
He must be in the village, she told herself. Probably sitting 
comfortably at the McGee exchanging anecdotes with Mr. 
Parks. While, like a fool, I tramp around worrying about 
him. Go home, Liz. 

“Good idea,” she answered aloud. 

She turned around, started to follow her footprints, an 
inch or more deep, up the hill. Harder going up, she thought. 
So what else is new? She slipped slightly, steadied herself by 
putting down her hand. The snow felt damp. The kind that 
makes good snowballs, she thought. She scooped some up, 
cupped her hands, patted them together, making an almost 
perfectly shaped round ball, took aim on a tree about twenty 
feet away and let it fly. It missed. 

“The story of my life.” 

A car motor answered, coughed in the distance, as though 
shifting gears, then rumbled toward her. She listened for a 
moment and, satisfied that it was moving along the road to- 
ward the Inn, turned once more and started down ‘the hill, 
careful again to step in her tracks. Through the trees she 
could see the glimmer of the lights flickering, moving slowly. 
He'll never make it up the hill, she thought, unless he has 
chains. Maybe that’s what he was doing, having chains put 
on. 
She heard it over the dull, monotonous grind of the 
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motor. A growl. Low, primitive, evil! She stood still, lis-. 
tened carefully, heard it again. Close by. Wildly she looked 
around, saw only the fat, funny firs that stood guardian at the 
road’s edge. ) 

Squinting, she searched out each space between the bushes 
and trees, at last saw two gleaming eyes, unblinking, staring 
from between two close-growing pines. 

At first she thought of a cat; a mountain lion or cougar. A 
bear! No, it couldn’t be. They’re eee end 2 A hungry 
bear. Please, no. She remembered what Peter had said, that 
they weren’t particularly vicious, the black bears. Not a 
polar bear, at any rate. But why couldn’t she see anything 
but the eyes? No dark form. Polar bears were white. Rooted 
in fear, still she had enough sense to realize that whatever it 
was, it couldn’t be that. . 

The dog, she told herself, maybe it’s the dog. Yes, and 
maybe he’s trained to kill trespassers. Or those that trespass 
against him. But he should have my scent, know I’m not an 
invader, Please car, get here, whoever you are. Only be 
Peter. As long as I’m wishing. 

She sensed rather than knew that if she moved the animal 
would spring. She could feel the perspiration running down 
the back of her neck, making a narrow stream down to the 
small of her back. She reckoned that she was only a few 
yards from the road and that if the car were moving as 
slowly as it sounded that she could wait until it was almost 
upon her before rushing to it. The dog might be frightened - 
away by the headlights. 

She heard the snarl again, louder now, preparatory to 
springing. 

She fought down the feeling of fear and nausea, the desire 
to collapse in the snow, bury herself, do anything rather than 
see those gleaming fangs ripping at her throat. 

Three things happened at once. Her rising panic made her 
scream, the dog—white, all white, that was why she couldn’t 
see him—bounded across the snow, teeth bared, and the car 
turned up the hill, suddenly illuminating the whole scene. 

Liz instinctively threw up her arms to protect her face, 
therefore didn’t see the dog veer at the last moment and 
sprint into the bushes, casting one baleful, disappointed look 
behind him. 

She heard the car stop. 

She heard the door open, close. 
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_A hand gripped her wrist, gently pulled her arm away 
from in front of her face. Then it repeated the action with 
the other arm. No words were spoken. Her eyes were 
clenched tightly shut, as were her teeth. Slowly, won- 
deringly, she blinked them open, relaxed her jaw. 

“My goodness,” Peter said. “I thought you were a 
snowman.” 

Her teeth chattering she managed to say, “Snowperson.” 

“You go to your church, I’ go to mine. What was that I 
saw tearing through the underbrush? Moby Dick?” 

“That's right, Mr. Starbuck. I finally sighted the white 
whale.” 

“Well I’m glad he didn’t chew your other leg off. I have a 
leg fetish.” 

“You've only seen me in slacks. Maybe I have piano legs.” 

“Not possible. I couldn’t fall in love with a girl who had 
piano legs.” 

Then he took her in his arms and kissed her. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 


[] Ivy and Kaye, looking almost exactly as they had looked 
at four o’clock in the morning, were seated by the fireside 
when Peter and Liz walked into the room. 

“Where’s Tony?” Peter asked. 

“I don’t know.” Kaye looked up, “Why?” 

“His dog is loose, I think. Either that or there’s a white 
wolf about.” 

“Oh, damn!” Kaye stood up, crossed to the door. “Maybe 
he’s out looking for it,” she said at the doorway. “With 
Arch.” | 

“Is Arch missing, too?” Ivy asked. 

“No one’s missing, Ivy,” Kaye said. “You see, Liz is back. 
With Peter. I’m here. Tony and Arch are around some- 
where. Both cars are here.” : 

“Maybe they’re out sledding,” Ivy answered dryly. 

Kaye sighed. “More likely they’re checking the power 
lines. Just because the phone is out doesn’t mean we have to 
go without electricity.” 

Kaye carefully closed the door behind her. 

“Come and warm up, children,” Ivy said as if her little 
contretemps with Kaye had not taken place. “Liz, I really do 
worry about you going out unannounced. We are having a 
blizzard,” she announced. 

“Yes. I only walked to the foot of the hill. Except for the 
-bend I was never out of sight of the Inn.” | 

She had moved in front of the fire, rubbed her hands 
briskly. . 

“It does look like a bad one,” Peter said. “I barely made it 
back.” 

“Well, hopefully the plows will be out by tomorrow.” 
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“Only the main roads, I imagine,” he said. “Did you say 
the phone was out?” 

“No. Kaye said it. But it is.” 

“Then I’m certainly glad I made it back,” he said looking 
at Liz. 

“Me, too.” 

“The gods are conspiring against me,” Ivy said. “First I 
tried to call my lawyer,” she said, looking significantly at Liz, 
“and the telephone was dead, Just as well, I hate the thing. 
Then I had planned to go to Carltonsville with Liz. Now 
that’s hardly likely.” ; 

Liz smiled, surprised at how little it now mattered, the 
will, the so-called inheritance. “We'll go after the storm. 
This will give us plenty of time to work on your book.” 

“No doubt. I just don’t enjoy being thwarted. Even by 
nature. Which is why I resent growing old, I suppose.” 

“How is your hip?” Peter asked. 

“Lousy, thank you. Especially when it’s damp. Like today. 
That’s probably why I was so irascible with Kaye. Poor 
woman. She has to take it from Tony all the time, then I 
start in on her.” 

“Oh, she likes it,” Peter said. “Kaye’s a regular Christian 
martyr. If someone wasn’t picking on her, she’d feel she 
didn’t exist.” 

Tony walked in the room, red-faced and puffing, the first 
time Liz had ever seen him without his composure. 

“Found the brute. Frolicking in- the snow. Don’t know 
how he got off the chain. I'll have to build the fence higher. 
Where’s Kaye?” 

“She went to look for you,” Peter said. 

“And Arch,” Liz added. 

“Arch was looking for the beast, too. He’ll be back. I hope 
Kaye didn’t. . . .” 

“She didn’t,” Kaye said, slipping into the room. “I saw 
you around by the pen and called but you didn’t hear me. 
So I came back in. Mix us a drink, Tony.” 

“Best idea you’ve had in years,” he answered. 

“Did you check the power lines?” Ivy asked him as he 
moved to the portable bar. . 

“Yes. Nothing down around here. The phone may be out 
at the central in DuBose. Or anywhere along the line. It’s of 
no consequence,” he said to Liz, the only one of the group 
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who hadn’t lived through an Indian Lake storm, “happens all 
the time. As long as we don’t lose power.” 

“What happens then?” 

“Oil burner goes out and it gets damned cold for a few 
hours.” . 

“And no lights, of course,” Kaye added. 

Peter, Liz noticed, seemed quite at ease. He had slipped 
into the old familiarity; if there was a conflict with Ivy, nei- 
ther of them was showing it, perhaps for the sake of propri- 
ety, perhaps because each knew that they were likely to be in 
close proximity to one another for the next few days. 

Ritual, she thought to herself. That’s why we have rituals. 
They have a soothing effect, they civilize use, smooth over 
the latent hostilities. That’s what the cocktail hour is. The 
20th-century ritual. 

Tony handed drinks around. He took his own and turned 
to Peter. | 

“Sorry about the fire old man. Was anything salvageable?” 

“No. Fortunately I only had a few old clothes in the 
camper, nothing valuable. Except the plans to the house. But 
there are plenty of copies of them around.” 

“Insurance cover it all?” . 

“I hope so. There was one curious thing, though.” 

“What was that, old man?” ; 

“My shotgun. When I got home last night it was missing. 
But when J went through the ruins this morning, I found it. 
Burned, of course.” 7 


They all agreed to retire early. Fatigue had set in from the 
night before and by the time dinner was finished everyone, 
with the exception of Arch Hock, who had appeared from 
his room as they trooped to the table and who seemed to be 
none the worse for his late night efforts, was bleary-eyed and 
yawning. | 

Peter seemed distant, a little shy even about appearing de- 
monstrative toward Liz. Just as well, she told herself. And 
I’m sure he’s sensitive to their feelings. After all... . 

Whatever, she didn’t find herself alone with him and he 
climbed the stairs to his room with the rest of them in sight, 
bidding a general ‘goodnight’ to the entire assemblage. 

She went directly to her own room where she could hear 
him padding around in the hall above. His room must be 
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close to overhead, she thought. Which is very comforting. 
Strange I didn’t hear him last night. This morning, I mean. 

As she climbed into bed and turned off the lamp she looked 
_ up and blew a kiss in the direction of the ceiling. 

“Goodnight, Peter,” she murmured softly. “Sleep well. 
Pleasant dreams.” 

Me, too, she thought sleepily. 

She could hear low voices from the room next door and, 
for a change, they sounded pleasant, invited sleep. 

The first time she awoke it was because she was certain 
there was someone in her room. She sat bolt upright; 
thought she heard a faint click. Quickly she reached over 
and pushed the button of her lamp. Nothing happened. The 
power, she thought. It bas gone off. 

“Who’s there?” she said softly. There was no answer. 

» She knew there were candles and matches in the drawer 
of the bedside table, put there, Ivy had told her, for just such 
an emergency as a loss of oe The older woman had not 
included the possibility of nocturnal visitors as one of the 
consequences of power failure, but the candle could also shed 
some light on that subject, Liz thought to herself. She easily 
found the drawer, got out a candle and struck a match. She 
looked around before putting the flame to the wick. The 
matchlight didn’t reach the recess of the room, the dark 
nooks and crannies, so she applied it to the wick, waited until 
she was sure that the candle was burning strongly, then 
climbed out of bed. She searched the room, the closets, even 
looked under her bed . . . like the old maid of the limerick, 
she told herself . . . but found nothing. No one. 

Just your imagination, she said to herself. I hope. Unless it 
was Peter. No, he’d never do that .. . and if he did, why 
poe he run away? May as well be hanged for a sheep as a 
amb. 

She blew out the candle just as the dog howled. It re- 
minded her of the close shave before dinner, then of her ear- 
lier stumbling through the woods in the direction of the fire. 
Either thought was enough to make her shiver; combined, 
one after the other, they made her dive under the covers seek- 
ing warmth and escape. I’m an ostrich, she thought. If some- 
one. . . . she quickly climbed out of the bed, made her way 
to the door. It had a lock, one that she sometimes turned, just 
as often did not. Tonight had been one of the did nots. - 
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She heard it click, gave a satisfied sigh and realizing that 
the room was cold, scurried back to the bed. 

Sorry, Peter, if it was you. ... 

But she knew it hadn’t been! : 

Hopefully hadn’t been anyone, just the wind creaking a 
board, maybe Peter moving about on the floor above. 

Maybe a ghost! Go to sleep, Liz. Go back to sleep. 

Oddly enough, she did. | 

She heard the argument as if in a dream; perhaps it was. 
She couldn’t be sure. Her consciousness was sleep-drugged, 
her body, despite the cold, was warm, toasty. It, like her 
mind, wanted sleep, release from tension. But the words were 
there, coming in clearly from, it seemed, the room above. 

Peter was talking to someone; 2 woman. Not Kaye. Oh, 
God, not Dolores, make it not Dolores, I can’t stand any 
more. What is she doing to me? 

“, . « it’s nothing but a coincidence,” he was saying. “No 
one is trying to do anything like that.” 

It was harder to understand the other voice, but there was 
something that sounded like, “. . . can’t take any more.” 

“I love her,” Peter continued. “That’s all there is to it. And 
I don’t give a damn about your plans . . . they won’t change 
anything.” | 

More mumbling, then Peter was saying, “. . . don’t try to - 
stop me. This has nothing to do with the other . . . despite 
what you think. I should think it would be clear to you by 
now that I’m not... .” . | 

Liz couldn’t hear the rest of his sentence. What was he 
not? 

Crazy? Sane? 

Impotent? A satyr? 

Rich? Poor? 

A killer? 

A fortune hunter? 

There was a scraping sound from above. A struggle? No, 
it was too short-lived. Then there was silence. And sleep. 

The third and final time that she was awakened that night 
(assuming she had been awake the second time; that it was 
not a dream) was to a piercitig scream followed by a crash. 

Ivy! she thought, as she sat up. She threw back the covers, 
ran to the door and forgetting that she had locked it, tried to 
pull it open. At last she threw the latch, stepped out into the 
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hall. She could hear someone moving along the hall up 
above. She ran into Ivy’s sitting room but, although there 
was a lighted lamp, no one was there. She started towards 
the bedroom when she heard Peter call her name. 

She rushed out and hurried toward the lobby and the 
main staircase. 

He was standing on the landing, a candle in his hand. It 
was not much light, but enough. 

Enough for her to see the crumpled form of Ivy Parragon 
lying below him. Something shiny reflected the candlelight 
as she rushed up the stairs. 

Tony was calling from down the hall. “Ivy? Liz? What 
was It?” . 

And she could hear Arch Hock coming from the other di- 
rection. | 

She bent down, felt the old woman’s pulse. It was strong, 
slightly irregular. Peter knelt beside her. 

“She must have fallen down the stairs,” he said. 

“What was she doing up there in the first place?” Liz 
asked. 

“Tt don’t know. The lights just went out. Maybe she came 
to talk to me.” 

“Maybe? I heard you, dammit, talking with her.” 

He looked at her and called out, “Over here, Tony. Ivy’s 
taken a fall.” 

“What the hell . . . how is she?” 

“She’s breathing,” Liz answered, “and she has pulse. But it 
may be the hip.” 

Liz had her hand cradling the older woman’s head. All of 
a sudden she realized that it was wet, sticky. ~ 

“And she’s bumped her head. There’s blood. We need 
more light.” 

“Right,” Tony said. “Bring some candles, Kaye,” he called 
down the hall. And some matches. Arch, can you find some 
bandages.” 

Arch, flashlight in hand, started to turn. As he did so, his 
light played on the step below the landing. He stopped sud- 
denly, held it focused on what he saw. 

A long, black, tubular piece of wood with a silver handle. 

Ivy’s missing cane. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 


[] Fortunately Ivy’s hip was not rebroken. At least it didn’t 
seem to be. Other than the bruise on her head and the small 
amount of blood that had come from a cut below the bruise, 
they could find no external evidence of injury. Still, she re- 
mained comatose causing a great deal of anxiety. Especially 
from Liz. 

“We're all worried, old girl,” Tony said. “But you seem to 
be more concerned than the rest of us that Ivy should re- 
cover. And you're not even a relative. Why is that, I 
wonder?” 3 

“I’m not a relative,” Peter said. “And I’m worried. We’ve 
got to do something about getting a doctor.” 

“What do you suggest, old man? A dogsled? The phone is 
still out of order and the snow looks to be about a foot deep. 
We couldn’ get out if we tried.” 

“I thought the Jeep had four wheel drive.” 

“It does but it won’t start.” Tony fished in his pocket. 
“Here,” he said, holding out the car keys, “try it yourself.” 

It was early morning and they were seated around the 
breakfast table. At least, Liz said to herself, the power has 
come back on. Ivy won’t freeze to death. They had taken 
turns sitting by the old woman’s bedside; Arch Hock was 
there at the present while the rest of them held council. 

“Did you put in anti-freeze?” Peter asked. 

“You know, I don’t remember,” Tony replied blandly. “T 
must have.” 

“Well, my car’s at the foot of the hill. If I can get it 
started maybe | can drive to town.” 

“Or someone could walk to town,” Liz said. 

“Of course there’s no doctor there, either,” Kaye inter- 
jected. 
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“Yes,” Tony said, “closest one is DuBose, And that’s sev- 
enteen miles. I doubt if one of us could get that far.” 

“Perhaps the telephones are working in the village,” Liz 
said. “We've got to do something. She’s been out for hours.” 

“Maybe Arch could try my car and if it doesn’t work, 
walk the mile to town,” Peter said, looking at Liz. “I think 
she’s right. We can’t just sit here.” 

“Well, if action will make you feel better, I'll volunteer,” 
Tony said. “After all, Arch is an old man.” 

“He’s in better shape than any of us,” Peter replied. “Let 
me talk to him, see if he’s willing to try.” He was out of his 
chair and on his way to the kitchen door before any of them 
could think of a reply.. 

“Suit yourself,” Tony answered equitably. “But I suggest 
we wait for the phone company. They’re pretty fast at 
repairs.” 

But Peter was already through the door and they could 
hear him in the passageway, making his way to Ivy’s room. 

It was odd about those lights, Liz told herself. They’d evi- 
dently gone off sometime after Ivy went to the second floor. 
Peter had said that they had just gone out. And they came 
back on shortly after they got Ivy to her room. Why had he 
lied? She had heard them in his room! Hadn’t known at the 
time that he was speaking to Ivy . . . but who else could it 
have been? 

_ Moments later Tony stood up. “I suppose I'd better check 
around the house. See that everything’s all right. And see to 
the dog. Should I bring him inside, do you think?” 

Simultaneously Liz and Kaye said, “No!” 

He grinned. “I’ll lock him in the cellar, then. Even with 
that shelter he can hardly be enjoying this weather. By the 
way, I think we have an old sled down there. Maybe Arch 
could belly-flop down the hill.” 

It wasn’t very funny, Liz thought. Why is he treating the 
whole thing as a joke? It wasn’t likely, but Ivy could die. 
This was one of the times, there had been a few in her life, 
that she wished she had studied something practical... - 
such as nursing. 

A few minutes after Tony disappeared Peter returned with 
the news that Arch had agreed to try to make the village. 
“Fie has some snowshoes,” Peter said, “and he doesn’t think 
there will be too much of a problem. We’re probably over- 
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reacting but I think it would be better if he tries. They may 
have the plows out by now and have the main road cleared.” 

“Depends,” Kaye answered, “on how bad they were hit to 
the north. There are only so many plows to go around the 
county. DuBose is always taken care of first.” She turned to 
Liz. “That’s the county seat. It’s a wise snow shoveler that 
cleans the politicians’ driveways first.” 

“Still, if Arch can get through on the telephone and tells 
them it’s an emergency. . . .” 

“You're quite right, Liz. We have nothing to lose by 
trying,” Kaye said. 

Then she, too, left the table and Liz was alone with Peter. 
Alone with him for the first time since Ivy’s accident. For the 
first time since he had denied knowing that Ivy was on the 
second floor. Since she had accused him. She waited appre- 
hensively, not knowing whether he would bring the subject 
up... wanting to know but half hoping that he would say 
nothing. : 

Finally she spoke. “I did hear you, Peter. Your room must 
be right above mine. You were talking to her. So how could 
1: SE 

“What was I saying?” 

“I couldn’t make it out, exactly. Except, Peter, you said 
you loved me. If you do, then tell me what was going on. 
Why did you say ... ?” 

“And what did ‘she’ say?” 

“I couldn’t hear her at all.” 

“Then how do you know... ” 

“. . « know that it was Ivy? Who else could it have been?” 

“The ghost of Christmas Past?” 

“Don’t joke, Peter. I’m frightened. What’s going on in this 
house?” 

“IT don’t know, Liz. But I intend to find out. And I don’t in- 
tend to let you far out of my sight. Nor should Ivy be left 
alone. Why don’t you go see how she is? I’ll clean up the 
kitchen. Where did Tony go?” 

“To check the grounds, I guess, and put the dog in the 
cellar.” | 

“All right. You go stay with Ivy. Don’t leave her room. I'll 
be along later.” 

It was the first time she had seen him so grim and so deci- 
sive. She decided she liked the sure way he made decisions 
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although she preferred him when he wasn’t so tense. Almost 
meekly she got up. He was standing by the table. She stood 
on her toes and kissed his cheek. 

“Yes, master.” . 

Distractedly he patted her shoulder, began to pick up the 


At the doorway she turned. “Peter?” 

“Vos,” 

“Was it Ivy?” 

Exasperated he replied, “Yes, Liz, it was. And she told me 
what she had planned to do. Still plans to do, I suppose... 
if she’survives.” 

“Does it make a difference between us?” 

“Yes . . . and no. Can we discuss it later, please, Liz? Right 
now Ivy is the important thing. After all, if she dies, there 
will be nothing to discuss.” 


Tony Merchant patted the dog. I hope you enjoy the base- 
ment, old boy, he thought. At least it’s warm. And maybe a 
few mice to chase. But I don’t suppose you'd bother yourself 
with something so trivial and unimportant as mice. You're a 
‘people’ dog. He laughed. I’ll say. It had paid off, though, 
going down to that kennel for the past few weeks until the 
dog got to know him, to trust him . . . to fear him. A watch- 
dog was certainly in order. Last year it had been the boat- 
house. This year it might be. . . . 3 

Good fellow to have around. And beautiful. A white po- 
lice dog—German Shepherd was the official name—was a 
rarity. Not an albino, though. The eyes weren’t pink. Won- 
der what the brute thought of Arch? He’d have the old 
man’s scent by now, too, All of their scents. Would he 
understand that they were part of the household and ignore 
them? 

Or would he... ? 

Too bad about yesterday. It had evidently been a close 
shave, according to St. Peter, who had driven up in the nick 
of time. What was he up to, anyway? He hardly knew the 
girl, couldn’t have met her more than once or twice, yet he 
had her eating out of his hand. The Latin lover type. Lori, 
too, had fallen for him. They'd lived together before the 
marriage. Slept together, that is. Didn’t like to think about 
that. After all, everyone does it, why shouldn’t his sister 
. . - P Live and let live. 
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He laughed, grasped the animal firmly by the collar and 
said, “Are you hungry, old boy? Or would you like a little 
run in the snow?” 

Then, to himself, he added, no, that wouldn’t be such a 
good idea. Arch might not appreciate it if you came tearing 
up to him, even if your tail were wagging. Arch is not an an- 
imal lover. 

And Arch Hock has been known to carry a gun. 


Kaye sat down on the bed. Her bed. A twin. Tony’s was 
across the room. It was a big room and the arrangement was 
very practical, gave them space, made it almost a sitting 
room, too. Although they did most of their sitting in Ivy’s 
‘boudoir.’ Unfortunately they didn’t do much of anything in 
this room. Although lately Tony had been more attentive. 
Bitterly she thought, because Liz stimulates him . . . and he 
can’t get anywhere, hasn’t gotten anywhere and now Peter 
- - . So he turns to me. 

Some days she wanted to cry. This was definitely one of 
them. 

And now Peter was back. She had always been attracted 
to Peter. Secretly. So secretly, in fact, that she hadn’t even 
admitted it to herself. Maybe it was because he and Lori 
seemed so... after all they had always, when they were 
staying at the Inn, used the room next door . . . the one that 
Liz had. And sometimes . . . well, the walls were thick ... 
but not completely soundproof. It had made her jealous. Not 
of Dolores because she had Peter but because she wished that 
Tony loved her the way that Lori’s man loved Lori. It wasn’t 
Peter she wanted. It was her own husband. Not that she 
wouldn’t have taken Peter if he had made the slightest move 
... Tm not a slut, she told herself; I’ve never . .. but it 
would serve him right. Screw the double standard. 

Trouble is, he probably wouldn’t give a damn. Then he’d 
use it to torment me. Unless he didn’t know. But half the fun 
would be telling him ... or letting him find out... the way 
she had found out about that Machenka girl in the village. 
Well, that was taken care of. She’d never be around again. A 
a thing she had turned eighteen. Or Tony . . . but that 
ittle bitch, at least, was out of the picture. For good. Yes, 
some of the people had been upset. Some of the ‘natives.’ 

Tough! They indicated there was no need to make it a 
legal matter. After all, it wasn’t the first time things like that 
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had happened in a small village. In the village of Indian Lake 
as a matter of fact. Wasn’t even the first time for the girl it 
seemed. Several of the younger men. . . so Tony was ab- 
solved . . . and the girl left town. And her mother still lived 
with the half-wit brother in that old house up from the post- 
office. No doubt in Kaye’s mind who slashed the tire. Not 
that she could prove it. Not that she wanted to. What did 
she care about tires. It was the girl she hated. 

More than the others. Because she was so young . . . SO vo- 
luptuous. Wore that damned white waitress uniform two 
sizes too small, the skirt almost up to her . . . and everytime 
she bent over . . . Ladies and Gentlemen, we are now flying 
overthe Grand Canyon. | 

Worse than that, she flaunted it afterwards . . . made Kaye 
feel that she couldn’t keep her husband, wasn’t good in... 
she curled up, pushed her face into the pillow and sobbed 
aloud, “Bed.” 

They were all the same; they all wanted what belonged to 
someone else. Someone else’s property. Liz was no different. 
A little more refined than that Polack bitch but still the same. 
She’d find out. It had been difficult at first but now Tony was 
confiding in her, Kaye, and she knew what was going on. 

The Machenka girl got what was coming to her. Stealing 
is a sin. And those that steal are punished. 

Liz would find out. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 


[[] As he applied the soggy sponge to the dishes, Peter 
looked out the window. It was frosted, steamy, almost snow- 
covered. Yet there was a tiny spot, not much larger than a 
saucer, near the middle that was still clear enough to see 
across the parking lot to the small house where Arch Hock 
lived during the warm weather; and where, presumably, for 
he almost immediately came out the door with them slung 
over his shoulder, he kept his snowshoes. 

Peter watched the old man bend down and fasten the 
leather straps, take a few tentative steps to try them out, then 
start off. He hadn’t gotten more than ten yards from the. 
house when he stopped, slowly maneuvered himself around 
and waddled back to his front door. He started to bend 
down again to remove the shoes, then, no doubt measurin 
the exertion against the probable mess to his front hall, 
thought better of it and went inside. 

Moments later he returned with a shotgun cradled in his 
arm and set off again. 

Peter watched until he was out of sight, or until he could 
no longer be seen through the steamy glass, for he was al- 
most certainly still in sight of the building, then turned his 
attention back to the dirty pots and pans that he had left 
until last. 

It might work, he told himself. Better work or he was in 
trouble. He wasn’t sure about Arch, wasn’t sure of his 
allegiance to the family; but he knew that the old man had 
been fond of Dolores and he had played on this, hoping to 
gain not only Arch’s sympathy but his unwitting cooperation 
as well; for he hadn’t dared tell him too much. It was obvi- 
ous that he liked Liz, too. Well, that was all to the good. It 
was helpful to say the least. Not that you could always tell 
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about Arch Hock. Tell if he liked you . .. or anyone. He 
had practiced at being a taciturn rube for so long that it was 
difficult to ascertain where the acting left off and the real man 
came to the fore. Of one thing Peter was sure: if Arch Hock 
were to like any one person better than another, it would be 
a pretty girl. And Elizabeth Caldwell was that. And Peter 
knew it; and Arch knew it; unfortunately, it was hard to 
hide beauty. Everyone knew it. Better if she had been 
plainer. Not that Ivy had picked her because of her looks; it 
was the quality, the Dolores quality, he was sure. 

Well, here they were, almost full circle. He half-expected 
Kaye to come into the kitchen and sexily suggest he take her 
to town. If it weren’t for the snow. . . . 

Hell’s fire, he hated to think about it. ‘The memory be 

reen.’ 
: What did Kaye want? he wondered. What did she want 
that day? Besides . . . 
: He laughed and said to the frying pan, “My ripe young 
ody?” | 

“cg it wasn’t just that, although she had . . . flirted, asked 
for it . . . if you could imagine Kaye Merchant flirting . . . 
no. .. . Oh, God, what a fool he’d been!’ What a terrible 
mistake he had made. Had been making all along. If it were 
true... then... then he’d made a grievous error in his in- 
structions to Arch Hock. He should have. . . . 

Peter rushed to the back door, flung it open and called out 
Arch’s name. He was answered by the echo of a bark. Then 
Tony appeared from between the fold-over cellar doors. 

“Hello, old man, I believe he’s on his way. Did you forget 
something?” 


As he trudged down the snow-encrusted driveway Arch 
Hock was glad that the fall had slackened. Oh, there were 
still a few flurries, it was still coming down, but nothing like 
the day .-. . and night . . . before. He looked up at the sky. 
Still overcast, but there were clouds moving across the lake 
and that meant, with a little luck, there would be sunshine 
before noon. Which would make it warmer. At his age he 
didn’t relish hanging around in the cold. 

' The other bit of luck he counted on was that Peter’s car 
would start. It would almost certainly be covered with drifts, 
but he had been told that there was a shovel in the trunk. 
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Not a snow shovel, to be sure, but a shovel, nonetheless. 
Then, if the frozen motor would only turn over. . . . 

Arch liked cold weather, liked snow. He could have fol- 
lowed a number of his contemporaries to the land of sun- 
shine, Florida, but his place, as he saw it, was Indian Lake. The 
Lakeview Inn. Ivy needed him. More than ever. And she had 
been good to him. Even in lean times. A man didn’t take that 
lightly. Besides, he had always been a little ‘stuck’ on Ivy 
Parragon. Not that he had ever presumed. But he had known 
her since she was a baby; had taught her to sail; taught her 
the names of trees, flowers, plants. Sure, he was just an old 
family retainer, no better off than a darkie in the deep South 

. except it hadn’t been immoral—and probably death defy- 
ing—to have a yen for the mistress of the house. 

Too bad she hadn’t married. Too bad about. .. . 

But least said was soonest mended. Except that it had been 
twenty-five years ago and Ivy hadn’t been exactly a spring 
chicken then. Wonder what happened to her when she went 
away to college? That would be, let me see, way back in . . 
around the depression it must have been. Then hard times. 
For everybody. Especially the owner of a resort hotel. A 
man with two daughters and a wife locked up in the State 
Home in Dalton. But he had: kept Arch and his mother, who 
was still living then, God rest her soul, on, shared what little 
there was to share. And, of course, as everyone knew, times 
got better. Financially, that is. Ivy went back to college al- 
though she was a little old for it, to Penn State where she 
studied the hotel business, as if she didn’t already know all 
there was to know; more than her little sister could ever 
learn if she’d a mind to—which she didn’t; rather chase the 
boys, that one . . . the boys with money. Not that her father 
had deprived her exactly . . . but the depression had made 
him wary ... he must have lost a bundle when the bank 
failed. The Merchant Bank. Of course he had the land... 
and the good sense to hang onto it. Now Ivy was rich. But 
that hadn’t been the case in 40. So Madeleine had gone out 
on her own . . . she would have been twenty . . . maybe a 
little less, And there were a lot of rumors about her—but 
there were always rumors when a girl went to the big city. 
Then one day, a few years later, she'd come home and before 
you could say ‘boo’ had married old man Merchant, a man 
twice her age—and a lecher to boot. Then, before he’d gotten 
his slippers under the bed she was pregnant. Arch wondered 
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about that. Maybe she’d come back? ... but that was all 
speculation; they did too much of that in Indian Lake. 
Damned if he liked it. But sometimes things just came into 
his mind. 

Must have been the snow. It had been a winter wedding, 
- snow all around. And Asher Parragon had died less than two 

years later. Broken heart some said; but who ever heard 
of a dumb animal dying of a broken heart, and that’s all men 
were—dumb animals. 

He was at the car, found the keys in his pocket, opened 
the trunk. There was a spare, a jack, a gun that looked as if it 
had been in that fire last night and an old shovel. He re- 
moved the shovel, closed the trunk. 

Wait a minute, Arch, he said to himself. Not so fast. If 
this buggy won’t start, no use digging it out. He went 
around to the right hand front door, slid his rear end onto 
the seat and took off the snowshoes. Then he slipped the rest 
of the way in, put the key in the ignition. 

Yes, Ivy had been good to him. But he’d done some things 
for her, too. One special one . . . but some others, too. She 
never said a word to him about the fire. Not that she had 
anything to do with it ... but, well he wondered if maybe 
she did. It would be natural enough, considering what the 
man had done. 

He turned the key but the car failed to respond. Fifteen 
minutes later he was still at it. Finally he gave up, opened the 
door and picked up the snowshoes. From where he sat he 
could just see the top floor of the Inn. And someone sitting 
quietly up there with a pair of binoculars, oddly enough be- 
longing to Arch Hock, the ones he had offered to lend to 
Elizabeth Caldwell, was able to watch his every move. 

Which was all right, for he did exactly what he had been 
expected to do. He strapped up the shoes and started the 
long trek to town. 


Elizabeth Caldwell looked down at Ivy Parragon lying in 
the bed. How vulnerable she looks, Liz thought. And sud- 
denly so old. Last night I thought she looked bad, but she 
seems to have aged ten years since then. Moral: Don’t fall 
down stairs if you want to stay young. Or alive. 

All of a sudden I feel such guilt. For so many reasons. 
First, I guess, Doctor Caldwell, is that if I hadn’t come here 
this wouldn’t have happened. Why do you say that, Eliza- 
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beth? Anyone can fall down stairs. After all, it happened 
before. 

Yes, but I know I’m not imagining things, not dreaming 
this, although I wonder about some of the things that have 
happened, not dreaming that there is something horrible 
about to happen and all because of me; because Ivy wants to 


' make me her heir . . . heir to the hotel. If I had never come 


here then she would have left the will the way it was . . . al- 
though actually she hasn’t changed it... yet. Hasn’t been 
able to. 

You see. She may never do it. What do you think of that? 

The second point, doctor. The other reason for my guilt. 
I want her to get well . . . but I know if she gets well I’ll in- 
herit a lot of money . . . or property. So how can I be sure 
that my motivation is . . . pure? : 

Motivations are seldom what they seem, Elizabeth. Sel- 
dom, as you put it with your over-sexed brain, pure. But an- 
swer this question. Suppose there had been no talk of wills 
or inheritances or the like. Then would you want her to die? 

No. Of course not. 

Would you try just as hard to help her, pray as fervently 
for her recovery? 

Yes, I suppose so. . 

You see? You cannot help good fortune, Elizabeth. Why 
do you always think you don’t deserve it? 

Oh, that’s easy, Doctor. More guilt. 

Over what, Elizabeth? . 

BecauseI . . . like Lori . . . just like her. 

You what? 

Because I killed my mother. If I hadn’t been born. . . . 

If, if, if, if! If you hadn’r been born your mother might 
have lived. If you hadn’t come here, Ivy might not have 
fallen down the stairs. Every time you take a bite of food, 
somegne else is starving. If you didn’t take a bath it would 
help the water shortage, curtail pollution. If you didn’t use 
an air conditioner they would have to generate less electric- 
ity. You can’t feel guilt about everything. The alternative to 
life is death, Elizabeth. 

“I know. The alternative is death,” she said aloud. 

“Whatever are you talking about, Liz?” Ivy opened her 
eyes. | 
“How do you feel? Does it hurt?” 
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“Yes, my head hurts. What happened?” 

“You tripped on the stairs.” 

“How long ago?” 

“Last night. It’s after eleven now. In the morning.” 

My hips cs. 2” 

“A miracle. By all rights you should have rebroken it. 
Something must have stopped your fall.” 

“My head, I expect. But that’s all right. It’s harder than 
most. Or so I’ve been told.” Ivy’s voice had slowed down, 
like a record on an old-fashioned Victrola that someone had 
forgotten to wind. And it had become so low that Liz had to 
bend quite close to her to hear. 

“Can I get you anything?” she asked. 

“Some water, maybe. Where is everyone?” 

_ “Arch went to town to try to get in touch with a doctor. 

The phone is out of order. And. . . .” 

“What about the power? I seem to remember everything 
going black. Maybe it was when I fell.” 

“No, you're right. The lights went out. But the power is 
back on.” 

“God bless Penn Elec.” 

“Who? bh 

“The electric company. Go on, give me the rundown.” 

“Peter’s doing dishes, Tony’s checking the grounds and 
putting the dog in the basement and Kaye is...I don’t 
know where she is. About some place I’m sure.” 

Ivy was silent, seemed to be trying to get something out. 
At last she said, “Was there any mail?” 

“No one has been to town today, Ivy,” Liz answered be- 
fore she realized that the old woman was confused about 
time and place. “Because of. . . .” 

“Yes, I remember. Try the telephone. Humes and Humes. 
In Carltonsville. Ask Jasper to come here even if... even 
>| 3 


“Ivy, it can wait. The important thing is you. Getting you 
toa doctor .. . or getting one here.” 

“The land,” Ivy said almost deliriously, “isn’t worth much. 
No minerals . . . no way to get water. Can’t develop it no 
matter what he wants to do.” Suddenly she spoke quite 
clearly. “Did Arch say anything?” 

“About what?” 

“The fire . . . and anything else.” 
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“No. Why should he? It was only a camper, Ivy. Now try 
to rest.” 

But the admonition was unnecessary for Ivy had closed her 
eyes, gone to sleep, reverted to her comatose state and was, 
for all practical purposes, dead to the world. 





CHAPTER XXX 


[] During the afternoon the snow began to fall heavil 
again. Arch Hock had not returned and, symbolically, nei- 
ther had Ivy. Tony was with her, taking his turn at the vigil; 
Kaye was in the kitchen, throwing, as she said, ‘something to- 
gether’ for their evening meal; and Liz found herself wan- 
dering about the old place with nothing to do, hoping that 
she would run into Peter. 

She came to the large central staircase and, thinking that 
he might be in his room, started up. She had never been 
above the ground floor of the Lakeview Inn excepting, of 
course, the night before when she made it to the first landing. 
So she decided that she would explore the upper regions 
and, perhaps, just perhaps, tap lightly on his door. 

Room 203, she remembered. Above the family wing. 
Above her room. It would be easy to find even if she didn’t 
know the number. 

The second floor consisted of two long halls with innumer- 
able closed doors leading to innumerable rooms and baths. 
How exciting, she said to herself. Then she climbed to the 
third and final floor. It was the same as the second except that 
the ceiling was a little lower and it was a little colder. Boy,, 
what a fun trip. Sure wish I had come sooner. See America 
first. Now, let’s see. It was down at this end . . . she walked 
tiptoe toward the area that would overlook the approach to 
the Inn. It was somewhere up here that I saw .. . if I saw it 

. something at the window. Someome, Liz. It wasn’t a 
thing. It moved. She shivered. Unless it was a ghost. Are 
ghosts things or ones? 

She tried a door. It opened and a cold blast of air greeted 
her. The usual furniture, a metal bed with a bare mattress, no 
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sign of life. She went to the window, looked out. No, this 
wasn’t the right place. It must have been a corner room, 

She retraced her steps, went back into the hall and closed 
the door. She looked down the hall, mentally decided which 
room it would be and walked toward the door that she had 
chosen just as Peter Saverino emerged from it. 

“Hi,” he said, “looking for someone?” 

She had jumped back at seeing him, felt fear, started to 
edge away. 

“Hey, what’s the matter? It’s only me.” 

“I know. I’m sorry. You startled me.” | 

“Likewise. Shall we move to a warmer climate?” 

He moved toward her and she froze, unable to run, al- 
= her heart was beating wildly. He- stopped, looked 
perplexed. | 

“What's wrong?” 

“Why were you in that room?” 

“I was just . . . looking for something. Weren’t you?” 

“Y ... yes,” she stuttered. 

“Well, I didn’t find anything. No cigarette butts, no telltale 
stickpin or brooch. No clue of any kind, I’m afraid.” 

She didn’t answer so he went on. “I remember you said 
you thought you saw something up here. So I’ve been 
playing private eye. Nothing.” He spread out his hands to ac- 
company the word. “C’mon. Let’s get out of here. I’m 
freezing.” 

He took her arm, easily led her to the stairway. 

‘['d invite you to my room but it’s not much warmer. 
You'd think that in a place this big we could find a comfort- 
able place to have a little privacy, but except for Ivy’s suite 
and the kitchen, both of which are occupied, there isn’t 
much to choose from.” | 

Why is he rattling on? she thought. Why doesn’t he want 
me to see in that room? 

“My room is pretty small,” she answered at last: They 
started down the stairs. “When do you think Arch will get 
back?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“He’s been gone a long time.” 

“How is she?” Peter asked. 

“No change. At least none fifteen minutes ago when Tony 
took over. We could sit in Ivy’s front room.” 
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“Not private enough. For conversation,” he added. “You 
don’t suppose .. . ? No, he wouldn’t. ...” | 

“TY really am worried, Peter.” 

“So am I. About Ivy. About you. And about Arch, too, 
for that matter. Maybe I should go look for him.” 

“Please don’t.” 

“Why not?” 

“Ym not sure. I don’t want to be alone here, I guess... 
and ... I’d be worried about you. Out in the storm.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t go far. No fear. Tell you what. Go to 
your room and lock the door. I'll be back in about fifteen 
minutes. No one will know where you are for sure . . . wait 
until I come to get you. You'll be safe.” 

“But what good will looking for Arch do? If he’s on his 
way back....” Then she stopped. Unless he never got 
there, she igen 

“J want to check something else,” Peter said. “It won’t take 
long. I promise.” As they turned down the hall to her room 
he stopped, put his finger to his lips, shooed her ahead of 
him. When she came to the door she turned and saw him 
standing there watching her. Then she went inside and qui- 
etly slipped the lock. She waited until she thought she heard 
the front door close, then unbolted her door, looked down 
the hall. 

I trust you, Peter. I think. But I’ve got to find out. Stealth- 
ily she hurried down the hall, back up the stairs. There 
seemed to be no one about, although she could hear the faint 
rattle of pans from the kitchen area, 

She arrived at the third floor breathless, her leg muscles 
twitching. From the climb, she told herself. Sure, Liz. 

Resolutely she walked down the hall until she came to the 
door where she had met Peter. She uttered a silent invoca- 
tion to the gods, reached down and turned the handle. 

It was locked. 

Peter hadn’t locked it when he came out, she was certain 
of that. He had simply pulled the door behind him. Some- 
one inside had locked it. And ghosts don’t lock doors. Or 
someone had come along after they went downstairs and 
locked it from the ouside. No, a person was in there with 
the door locked. 

She breathed deeply, trying to get her nervousness under 
control. 

Then she tapped on the door. 
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‘There was no response so she rattled the handle. 

Finally she said quietly, “Is someone in there?” 

The stony silence made her want to scream, to call out 
that she knew there was someone there and that she wouldn’t 
go away until the door was opened and she had confronted 
whoever it was. 

Frustrated, angry, frightened, she kicked the oak door, 
would have kicked and kicked, beat her fists against it, except 
the first blow stung her foot so through her soft loafers that 
she was forced to dance around for a moment on one leg. 
She laughed to herself, then thought: pain certainly puts 
things in perspective. I couldn’t beat this door down in a mil- 
lion years. I'll do is call attention to myself downstairs. 
There must be a key somewhere. At the desk, in the office. 
346. O.K., whoever you are, I’ll be back. She turned and 
ran down the hall. 

It was easy to get behind the front desk; one had only to 
lift the cut out portion of the counter that was hinged, step 
inside, then lower the counter behind. But the keys to the 
rooms were not in their appropriate boxes. She came back 
out, listened to see if anyone was walking about, then went 
to the office door. 

It’s probably locked, too. A vicious circle. The key I need 
is behind another locked door. And Tony has the key to the 
office. 

The handle turned and, to her surprise, she was in the 
office. She had been there once or twice before but only for 
a brief moment so she had some trouble finding the wall 
switch. Finally she felt it and the room was flooded with 
light. She looked about her. Keys, keys, who's got the keys? 
Where would you keep all the keys, Liz? Not in the safe. 
Hardly necessary. In a ie somewhere, easily accessible. Fil- 
ing cabinet, desk drawer? Which will it be first, Liz? Since 
you're rifling the office, which is your choice? 

There was one metal cabinet with four drawers, unlocked. 
The first three, the top ones, that is, were crammed full of 
dusty papers and files. The fourth, obviously containing more 
updated material was only about three-quarters full but there 
was nothing behind the files, no box or bag that might con- 
tain the missing keys. | 

She closed the last drawer, began to glance over shelves, 
look on tables, delaying, she supposed, the inevitable, when 
she would have to search the desk itself. 
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That item of furniture, not new—but well polished, oiled to 
show the grain of the wood—stood against one wall, situated 
in such a way that anyone sitting at it would have a good, 
clear view of any and all arrivals at the front door. She 
seated herself in the swivel chair and spoke to the desk, 
punned aloud: 

“This goes against my grain, too, but it has to be done.” 

She tried the center drawer, closed it almost immediately 
as soon as she saw it contained little more than a tray of pen- 
cils, pens, erasers, paper clips. There was a ledger behind the 
tray, for bookkeeping she assumed, but she had no inclina- 
tion to open it, pry any more than was absolutely necessary. 

There were three drawers on each side and in a matter of 
minutes she was able to ascertain that the keys were in none 
of them. As she started to close the last one an envelope, bent 
double in the back, jammed the drawer. She reached down, 
felt what was causing the trouble and pulled the drawer al- 
most all the way out to free it. Then she lifted the offending 
envelope, put it on the desk top and smoothed it down. 

The upper left hand corner read, ‘Humes & Humes, Attor- 
neys-at-law.’ Quickly she checked the postmark. It was 
smeared as they always are but finally she was able to make 
out that it was dated three days saplit It was the one she 
had seen when she went through the mail at the postoffice, the 
one that was missing when the mail arrived at the Inn, the 
one Ivy had been waiting for! It was, of course, addressed to 
Ivy. | 
And it no doubt confirmed her intentions to draw a new 
will, most likely listed in abbreviated form the changes and 
probably told her when to come to Carltonsville to sign the 
papers in front of witnesses. 

o now there was no doubt that Tony and Kaye knew. 

And so did Peter. He had told her as much earlier, told her 
that Ivy had informed him of her plans. 

Put it back, Liz, she told herself. 

How can I? Tony has taken her mail, hidden it away... 
and it concerns me. 

It’s Ivy’s mail and she will have to deal with it. 

If she’s able. If she recovers. | 

And if she doesn’t there’s nothing you can do about it. 
Face it, Liz, what will you have lost? Something you didn’t 
have, never expected, don’t even want very much... . 

But it’s mine! 
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At least I should know. She opened the envelope and took 
out the single sheet of paper, unfolded it. 

There was nothing on it. 

“Find what you were looking for?” Tony asked from the 
doorway. “Or did you draw a blank?” : 





CHAPTER XXXII 


[(_.] She could hear the clock ticking as she sat there; it re- 
minded her that Peter said he would be back in fifteen min- 
utes and more than fifteen minutes had passed. If she could 
stall for time... . 

But why? She was caught, that was all there was to it. 
What was ei going to do? Throttle her because she had 
found out . . . what? That he had an envelope with a blank 
piece of paper in it? One that had Ivy’s name on it. 

“’m sorry. I know you won t believe this. . 

“Try me, I like funny stories.” 

“Tt isn’t funny. But if it comes to that, this envelope is ad- 
dressed to Ivy.” 

“There are a lot of old envelopes around. This is ber office, 
too. ” 

“But it was dated three days ago. And I saw it at the post- 
office. That was the day you picked up the mail. Ivy was ex- 
pecting something.” 

“What >?” 

oa of private correspondence.” 

ell, whatever it was, it came empty... or with a 
Piece of empty paper in it.” 

“Then why stuff it in the back of a drawer?” 

“May I remind you that you’re the one who is trespassing, 
going through someone else’s private desk and papers. You 
could be sacked. 

Despite herself she couldn’t help thinking, ‘what a quaint 
expression.’ 

“We can let Ivy decide that,” Liz answered, “since she em- 
ploys me.’ 

He ignored her remark and said, “In the meantime, what’s 
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the original excuse that you were about to give for ransack- 
ing my desk.” 

“I didn’t ransack anything. I was looking for something 
else when I came across this envelope.” 

“And what was that? Ivy’s checkbook?” He sneered. “Or 
Do Aa 

She started but he didn’t notice her move as he went on, 
. . . to her safe deposit box?” 

Perhaps it would be better to tell him, tell him everything 
.. . after all, Ivy had said that he and Kaye would be well 
provided for . .. maybe he would understand . . . become 
an ally. Instead of . . . what? 

No, she was being foolish. There bad been a letter in that 
envelope and he had opened it, read it. He knew—and worse 
than that—he knew that she knew that he had done it. Now 
she was at his mercy. 

“I'm still waiting. I sensed you were a pathological liar 
when we first met. So it should be interesting. . . .” 

He’s baiting me, she told herself, trying to get me angry so 
Pll tell him. Why? What do I know that he doesn’t? Oh, 
Peter, where are you? Maybe if I just leave. . . . 

She started to rise but he moved across the room like a 
cat, pushed her back into the chair. 

“Come on, old girl. Out with it. What were you looking 
for?” His lip curled slightly and he brought his hand up. 
“Or, would you rather . . . ? Come to think of it, maybe 
you would. I’ve known one or two that. . . .” | 

She didn’t feel afraid, not in the physical sense of being 
hurt, as she cowered in the chair, but suddenly the idea of 
him touching her in any way revolted her. Before she knew 
what she was saying, she blurted out, “I was looking for the 
keys . . . to the rooms.” 

He smirked. “Why? So you could let yourself into Peter’s 
room? I should think that he’d be happy to accommodate 
you without all that subterfuge. Or perhaps it was the key to 
my room... .” 

“Nol” 

“No, I suppose not. There’d be nothing to steal in there. 
Or did you think I meant? . . . yes, that’s what you thought. 
Besides being a liar, Liz, you have a dirty mind.” 

Her 7 kept darting to the window, hoping to see the 
figure of Peter Saverino walking up to the porch. But there 
was nothing outside but the snow, the inexorable snow. 
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“What are you looking for? The snow fairy to come and 
rescue you, Look at me when I talk to you. Now I want an 
answer... .” 

With a supreme effort of will, she pulled herself together, 
_ stood up, less than a foot from where he stood. . 

“I’m going to leave this room, Tony, and you're not going 
to stop me . . . not going to interfere with me. When you’ve 
calmed down we can discuss the whole incident.” 

Then everything happened at once or as Liz later said, ‘all 
hell broke loose.’ 

First he grabbed her roughly by the arms. Furious that he 
should touch her, she fought back, twisted and turned, tryin 
to break free of him. Panting, she said, “I warn you, I’ tell 
Ivy.” 

Before he kissed her, forced his mouth on hers, he whis- 
pered in her ear, “You little fool. Go ahead. Ivy’s dead!” 

She went limp and he pressed his face onto hers. Through 
the window she could see Peter hurrying up the steps al- 
though she was sure he couldn’t see into the office. At the 
same time she heard Kaye saying, “Stop it, Tony. Stop it or 
Pll kill you.” 


The next hour was the most confused that Liz had ever 
spent in her life. For a long time after it happened, after 
Tony took her in his arms, before Peter found them in the 
office, she was sure that she must be dreaming. Yet it was all 
too sordid to be a dream. Still, she knew that it wasn’t true, 
something about it didn’t ring true. The easiest thing to have 
done, she realized afterwards, the easiest thing would have 
been to have fainted. 

But she didn’t. She stopped struggling at the same time 
that Tony released her. Quietly she walked across the room 
and took the gun, a rifle, from Kaye’s hands. She carried it to 
the corner of the office and, looking at it as she might an ob- 
ject from another planet, something strange, unreal, she 
placed it against the wall. 

She said, “So much for Dramatics One. Now tell me 
about Ivy.” 

“She’s not dead,” Kaye said. “Her breathing may be a lit- 
tle shallow . . . why did you say that, Tony?” 

“Say what, love?” 

“That Ivy was dead.” 
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“Did I say that? I suppose because I thought she was. 
When I left her I was sure. . . .” a. 

“. . . Well, she’s not,” Kaye interrupted. 

“Not what?” Peter asked ein the doorway. 

“We thought Ivy was dead, old man. But it seems, 
according to Nurse Nightingale there, she breathes on.” He 
paused. “Shallowly.” 

“Well, Arch is.” 

Liz gasped. “Oh, no... .” 

“I’m afraid so. Frozen. He must have fallen, tripped over 
something in the snowshoes. Probably knocked him out 
and.i.7." 

“Oh, God,” Kaye muttered. “When will it end?” 

“The poor man,” Liz said. “Where is he?” 

“I had to leave the body. Couldn’t even drag it in the 
drifts. I barely made it back myself.” 

“ets, es were lucky,” Tony said. “Was he going or 
coming, do you think?” 

“Going I should imagine,” Peter answered, “If he had got- 
ten to town he’d have waited to come back with the doctor.” 

All Liz could think was that this was insane. Here we are, 
she kept saying to herself, not much more than a mile from a 
village and we might as well be at the other end of the 
world. What have I done? Arch dead. And Ivy. . . . 

“I'd better go see to Ivy,” she said. “Could someone check 
the phone again?” 

“It won’t do any good,” Peter replied. “The wires have 
been cut.” 

: Liz spun on her heel, caught the look of terror in Kaye’s 
ace, 

“What!” they said simultaneously. 

“It looks that way. Sheared off clean where the connection 
comes in by the garage. I’m surprised you or Arch didn’t find 
it, Tony.” 

“Never thought to look back that way. Everything was all 
right by the house and the poles down to the main road were 
still up, Naturally we both assumed. . . .” 

“But who would have done it?” Liz asked. 

“That crazy from the village,” Kaye replied. She looked at 
Tony. “Her brother.” 

“Yes. Our tire slasher, Liz. He has a thing about sharp in- 
struments, it seems.” 
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“You mean he came all the way out here in the 
storm... 2" 

“He may have come earlier,” Tony replied mildly. “No 
one has used the telephone for several days. At least I hadn’t. 
Had you . . . or Ivy?” 

“No... not that I know of. She was going to, kept talking 
about it, in fact... then... oh, I don’t know. It doesn’t 
matter. We’re prisoners.” 

“It’s not so bad,” Peter said. “Think of it more like being 
on a desert island with plenty of provisions. As long as the 
power stays on we have light and heat, too. And the plows 
will be out in force by tomorrow. Wouldn’t you say, 
Tony?” 

“Yes. They have a reputation to maintain. The school 
buses, you know. The kids never miss more than one day of 
school. So the main road must already be clear. They'll get 
to us by tomorrow.” 

“Then we can get Ivy to a hospital,” Liz said. 

“Soon as the road is open, old girl. I'll take her there my- 
self. Now run along and see how she is. Kaye, how about 
some food and a drink. Peter looks like he’s... well, you 
know what I mean.” 

They all paused for a moment. Arch had been all but for- 
gotten in the rush of conversation. | 

Frozen to death, Liz thought. It’s supposed to be painless 
but . . . she bit her lower lip. “I'll see to Ivy.” As she left the 
room she could hear Tony saying something to Peter. 

“Let’s have a chat, old man. After Kaye runs along to per- 
form her housewifely chores. Like a good girl, Kaye. I think 
there’s something Peter should know about.” 

She hurried Dong the hall to Ivy’s room, not wanting to 
know what Tony might say to Peter, not really caring. A 
man was dead. Dead because she ...no, he was simply 
going to get a doctor. It might have happened anyway, Liz. 
The fall. It had nothing to do with you. Guilt. More guilt. 

No, it was just an accident. He was an old man. It could 
even have been a heart attack. No one would have any rea- 
son to want Arch Hock dead. But they might not want him 
to reach a doctor, might not want Ivy Parragon to recover. 
Because then she would change her will. 

Nonsense, Liz. It was an accident. It has to have been. 

_ Like the gunshot over your head. And Peter’s camper. And 
the dog. 
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The camper had nothing to do with you. Dogs get loose. It 
might not have hurt you. And hunters were around, do shoot 
at anything that moves. | 

She walked into Ivy’s suite thinking, how about the walk- 
ing stick that reappeared just in time to trip its owner? How 
about that, Liz Caldwell? 

Maybe it had been there for a long time. Maybe . . . oh, 
what the hell! I’m going batty, that’s what’s really the matter. 
Nothing has happened. I’ve had a bad dream and I’m at the 
funny farm. 

As she tiptoed into Ivy’s bedroom she heard the old 
woman muttering feebly, “Lori? Is that you, Dolores?” 

“No, it’s Liz. Can I get you anything?” 

Then the thought struck her, the one she didn’t want to 
think about, the one that had always been there since the be- 
ginning, the one that went something like—did she . . . ? Did 
Dolores Saverino really kill herself? 
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CHAPTER XXXII 


(-] Peter Saverino thought he knew what was going to hap- 
- what had to happen. And he was powerless to stop it 
or certain. He was taking a gamble . . . and by nature he 
wasn’t a gambling man. 

It wasn’t true to say that there was ”o way to stop it. 
There was one thing he could do, one thing that would pro- 
tect them all—but only for one night. And, worse than that, it 
would leave everything just the way it was before; would 
not resolve the conflict, the anger that he felt. 

No, he felt compelled to go forward with his plan, other- 
wise he might never know on sure. I’m an avenging demon, 
he told himself, and, in a way, an accomplice to murder. If 
murder it turns out to be. That was why he had laid all the 
plans so carefully, but why he was fearful that something 
would go wrong and he would be found out before. . . . 

He sat silently in his room, already dressed in a dark tur- 
tleneck, jeans, and sneakers. I must look like a second story 
man, he thought. Which is what I am at the moment. I really 
didn’t care when it was burned, but now I wish I had my 
gun. He fingered the silver-headed walking stick. It would do 
~ as well, he supposed. At close range. No one had — 

othered about it after Ivy’s accident, so he had picked it up 
and casually leaned it against the wall corner on the landing. 
Then, later, when he had gone to bed, it had still been sitting 
there, so he carried it-to his room. It had almost been a reflex 
action; he certainly hadn’t planned to use it, but it was better 
than no weapon at all. 

Of course there had been a gun in the office .. . rather 
prominently sitting there when he came in to find the three 
of them frozen in some attitude or other . . . some comtre- 
temps taking place. He hadn’t bothered to try to find out. 
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Time enough for that later on, after he had done what he 
had to do. 

The important thing was that the plan would work; that 
they had all been fooled. Otherwise .. . well, there might 
not be a showdown, might never be one. No, there would be 
one at some time; he thought he knew his adversary well 
enough for that. 

He felt a prickling on his skin. It was as if he had called 
forth a ghost to bear witness to what he was going to do. 
And, in a way, he had. There was no doubt of her presence. 
And she would haunt him forever if she weren’t laid to rest. 
Just like those 19th century romances that he taught. Heath- 
cliff wandering the moors calling her name. He looked at 
his watch. Time to go. To move out, as they had said when © 
he was in the service. He chuckled as he looked down at his 
clothes. I should have worn white. For virtue . . . and so I 
wouldn’t stand out in the snow. 

There was only one problem that he could surely antici- 
pate: the dog. He would be out, part of the ponies of de- 
fense. Well, one of them would take care of the dog, while 
the other took care of Ivy. That was the plan. 


The pair of eyes glinted as they checked the breech of the 
gun. Satisfied for the third or fourth time that everything 
was in order, the body to which they were attached and the 
brain for which they watched, began to work. First the body 
heaved out of the chair, then at the brain’s direction, moved 
toward the door, unlocked it, padded in stocking feet down 
the hall, the gun tucked firmly under the arm. 

It was time to take up the position. 

The body reacted from memory more than conscious sig- 
nals from the brain. It, in turn, was thinking about, of all 
things, motivation. It’s own, primarily. 

This particular brain and the organism that it directed had 
operated once before on a similar premise: protection. Hers 
and, therefore, its own. The eyes, long accustomed to the 
dark, found the stairway with no effort, started down. The 
best thing would have been to have stayed out of it—but it 
was too late for that. Had been too late for a long time. 
Those ancient Indians, the ones that had first discovered the 
mountaintop lake, had a custom, a tradition, perhaps a law: 
You were forever obligated to a life that you had saved. 

The white man had perverted that, changed it around. Yo 
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were indebted to someone for saving your life; but the Indi- 
ans had been right. If you didn’t save someone they would be 
dead, already in the happy hunting ground. Instead they still 
had to live out their days of misery on earth; so, rightly, you 
were responsible for them. Pretty smart, those Indians, Lousy 
business men, though. They really got taken. But they under- 
stood loyalty. Not sentimental, either. Practical about life 
. . . and death. 

Perhaps, because the thought is father to the deed, the 
body became wary, Indian-like, moved swiftly and silently to 
the corner of the lobby where a huge couch sat unperturbed 
in the shadows, looking for all the world like a reclining 
buffalo. 

In a matter of seconds the body moved behind the couch, 
the eyes and ears focused on the hall and the brain settled 
back to wait. 


The dog sniffed at the meat, then tore into it. The dog was 
hungry, angry at being shut in the cellar. The dog wanted to 
go outside. Among other things, it had an urgent call of na- 
ture and it had been too well trained to soil even a wretched 
basement floor unless it was in extremis. Besides it didn’t like 
being indoors. There was so much more to do out there. And 
the air smelled better; and there was snow. 

The dog had a job to do, had been trained to watch over 
things, to protect. It was a good dog, young and strong, but 
not so young that it might forget its duty and allow a 
stranger, one with an unknown scent, to come prowling 
around the place. And, so far, there was only one scent that it 
was sure of one hundred percent. 

When the meat had been devoured, a hand grasped the 
collar, attached a chain lead. Good, the dog thought, time to 
go out. It whined appreciatively, was smacked soundly on 
the jaw. It got the message and remained silent while it was - 
led up the cellar stairs and turned loose. 


Kaye Merchant knew that she had been euchred. Had 
been since the day she married him, really. But now there 
was nothing she could do about it. She had to go along with 
the plan... it was her only way out. So far it had gone 
somewhat less smoothly than she had been promised. There 
were always a few details that went awry, but the exigencies 
of the moment demanded that there be no more mistakes, 
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small but perhaps costly blunders. She had only one job to 

erform. The same one each time. And she had performed 
it faithfully, had mzade no mistakes; she had done her work 
well, giving him no cause for complaint. 

It was too bad that they had to resort to this, too bad 
about Liz. But she had asked for it. Well, Kaye had been 
over that ground before, no point in justifying herself again. 
What had to be done had to be done. 

She shrugged and slipped out the side door down the hall 
from their room, the one that had been left open so she 
wouldn't have to go to the front lobby. She wanted to get it 
over quickly, but there was a time schedule she had to follow 
and she knew she was early. But she didn’t like waiting in the 
hall. It was dark, gloomy; she saw shadows. 

It reminded her a little of the interior of the boathouse. 
The place where . . . she really didn’t want to think about 
that because .. . it had nothing to do with her, nothing at 
all. It had been just one of those things . . . the girl was un- 
stable. How could anyone have known . . . that she was sui- 
cidal? 

Still, it was an unpleasant thought. And Kaye tried not to 

have any more unpleasant thoughts than were absolutely nec- 
essary. 
‘She walked slowly behind the building, positioned herself 
near the window, unaware that the slight wind was carrying 
her scent across the frozen lawn and into the deep forest; 
unaware that she was about to be euchred again, one last, 
final time. 


Tony was whistling soundlessly. If his wife could have 
seen him she would have jumped to an erroneous conclusion. 
She had observed him often enough to know that he yawned 
when he lied, whistled after an affair. So her conclusion 
would have been . . . and it would have been wrong. For 
Tony also whistled before an affair . .. in anticipation it 
could be supposed. And tonight’s affair offered more than 
any casual conquest. Tonight, once and for all, things would 
be straightened out. He would be—and he grinned as the 
thought came to him—killing two birds with one stone. 
Maybe three. 

He had made a mistake, a bad one, when he challenged the 
girl over the letter. He should have let her have her small 
victory; it would have been a Pyrrhic one. It was just that he 
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was feeling a little randy at the time and she turned him on. 
In another time, another place, he would gladly . . . there 
would be no possibility of that now. Just as well. He had to 
start thinking about other things. To paraphrase, he had 
‘loved not wisely but too often.’ In the genes, he supposed. 
Like father, like son. And look where it had led the old man. 
Well, he’d be more careful. Besides, it was Dolores that had 
inherited that. The sins of the fathers, in a way. He’d gotten 
the sex, she’d gotten the guilt . . . and the madness. He’d es- 
ey that, thank God; he was sane and he knew exactly 
what he was doing. There would be no trouble; he would be 
_ in the clear and they would all live happily ever after. Those 
that were left, that is. 

Time to do his thing, he supposed. It would really be so 
easy. A clever general creates a diversion. They’d have that 
all right. And he’d take care of Liz, too. Found those pills in 
her dresser drawer while she had been poking around the 
office. He giggled. Tit for tat. 

Two of them in her milk, solicitously poured by Tony 
Merchant, and she’d sleep through anything. And, if he was 
lucky, she’d dream. That would be the icing on the cake. Off 
to Dalton with you, old girl. You'll like it there. Everybody 
dreams. 

He stretched, picked up a downy pillow from the bed. 
Nothing much, just an added touch, It was the other one 
from Liz’ bed. The one she hadn’t taken with her when she 
volunteered to spend the night sleeping on the sofa outside of 
Ivy’s bedroom. 


Liz couldn’t keep from yawning. She had checked Ivy 
every fifteen minutes or so, seen that the breathing was still 
regular. The old woman had hardly moved in the last three 
hours. She supposed it was time to go to sleep herself, would 
have to, whether she wanted to or not, she could hardly keep 
her eyes open. If only there had been something to do. She 
had tried reading but nothing had interested her. A fleeting 
thought had crossed her mind, that the forbidden pages, if 
that’s what they were, of the manuscript, lay locked in the 
bottom drawer of Ivy’s desk and that the key was easily 
available. More easily than the last one she had looked for, 
she told herself bitterly. And I think you’ve done enough 
snooping for one day, my girl. And you never did find the 
key. Maybe now... you could aol up and try that door. 
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That would mean leaving Ivy and he had said . . . no, she’d 
just put her head back and take a little nap . . . the manu- 
script could wait. Ivy was safe; nothing was going to happen. 
Some oddball things had taken place, she was aware of that 
. . . but it would be all right in the morning. The sun would 
shine and there would be a simple explanation. ... Ivy 
would get better, sign the will and Liz would marry Peter 
and .. . why did she keep thinking of that body in the boat 
house, swinging loose from a rope? Why? 





CHAPTER XXXITI 


(J The trouble~with dreams that grew directly out of the 
events that preceded them, she told herself, was that when 
you woke up you could never be sure if you really had been 
dreaming; it was easy enough to, say, dream that you were 
Joan of Arc at the stake and when the fires started to heat u 
your feet, wake up to warm appendages and the perfect reali- 
zation that you had been dreaming and that you had one too 
many layers of blankets. 

Of course she could only think that logically afterwards, 
long months later when she was able to sort out the pieces of 
the puzzle. When it happened there was only terror, blind 
terror! 

Despite the heaviness of her eyelids, the sluggishness of her 
brain, she hadn’t, after she curled up on the couch, fallen di- 
rectly asleep. Before actually lying down she had checked 
Ivy, made sure the windows were closed tight (that was odd, 
why did she do that?—she had never bothered with that be- 
fore) banked the small amount of smoldering logs that were 
left in the fireplace, locked the door to the hall and turned 
out the lights. 

Lying there she could see the burning embers, the occa- 
sional puff of flame, the eerie shadows that danced on the 
wall. Mesmerizing, she thought, except that tonight I don’t 
need it. She yawned, took pleasure in the stretching of her 
jaw muscles, scrunched down under the coverlet and began 
to breath rhythmically. 

She was so sure that sleep was on the way that it was 
more than five minutes before she realized that she was still 
awake, feeling drugged to be sure, but nowhere near the met- 
aphorical arms of Morpheus that she so assiduously sought. 
There was a small thump as the last log burned through and 
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fell between the andirons that supported it. She knew imme- 
diately what it was, yet she still tensed under the cover as if 
she expected the falling log to be the precursor of an appari- 
tion or, perhaps, a poltergeist that would begin knocking over 
lamps and vases to manifest itself. There was only a slight 
sizzle, then another small burst of fire. 

Once she thought she heard Ivy moan and she waited, not 
wanting to leave the safety and warmth of her position, 
waited to hear if her charge should make more sounds. Again 
she was only greeted by silence. At last she looked at her 
watch, realized that it had been nearly an hour since she 
turned off the lights. This is ridiculous, she told herself; I’m 
going to have to take a pill. Except they’re across the hall. I 
should have brought them with me when I changed into my 
pajamas and robe. Too bad, Liz. But you are not going out 
into that hall, not going to walk into that room tonight. 
Wild horses and so forth. . . . 

Besides, you're already sleepy. Just relax. 

She closed her eyes, took her admonition to herself to 
heart and felt her body falling away, her perturbed mind 
closing shop for the day. 

This must be sleep, she said to herself, because now I no 
longer care. It will be all right in the morning. Except that I 
hear someone in the hall. No, I don’t, it’s just a dream, it’s all 
right, Peter is coming to get me, it’s just a dream. . . . 

Now that she was bodiless it was fun floating free, astro- 
naut-like, in space. The wind came up and made a sail of her 
nightgown, the sexy one, the one she was saving... and 
then she was: sailing across the lake with a black lace sail bil- 
lowing in the strong breeze, sailing directly for the small 
pier, the dock where at least ten or fifteen boats sat with 
chipped paint, parched in the strong sun, cobwebbed, an- 
cient, dead. 

Someone was whistling . . . Arch, no doubt, as he worked 
away in the recesses of the boat house. But if the boats were 
from some bygone era, then so would he be... it didn't 
matter; it was a friendly whistle. The water was choppy but _ 
she had no trouble beaching the boat, taking down the sail 
and wrapping it around her body. For warmth; her modesty 
was somehow protected by a bathing suit. 

She wanted to go to the whistler, tell him something, tell 
him . .. her, perhaps, why are you so sure it’s a man, Liz?— 
women can whistle . . . tell whoever it is that it’s bad luck to 
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whistle in the dressing room, according to Kimberley Clarke. 
Yes, it isn’t a boathouse at all, it’s a line of dressing rooms. 
. . . thank you; the whistling has stopped. | 

And here’s the star of our show, Dolores Saverino .. . no, 
that’s not fair, I’m the star . . . but you can’t play the part. 
Why not? I’m as good as she is, any day. Do you want to 
play the part? Why not? Do you know what the part en- 
tails? Of course, but it doesn’t really happen. After the cur- 
tain comes down, so does the actress. It’s all a trick, done 
with mirrors or something. She doesn’t really hang herself. 
Does she? 

‘That’s why she’s a star . . . and you’re only an understudy. 

But if she really does do it, then I'll get to play the part the 
next time. That’s right, little girl. 

Pll do it with mirrors. I'm not . . . you'd have to be crazy 
to... that’s right, little girl. 

Maybe I won’t go in the boathouse after all. Maybe it is 
bad luck to whistle . . . ’'ve changed my mind. I don’t want 
the part. 

oo late. Here comes Arch Hock with his shotgun. It’s 
going to be a shotgun wedding. Kim stood there smiling, his 
hand outstretched. 

But I don’t want to marry you. Too bad. Peter’s already 
spoken for. 

The dog howled, came bounding across the water, Arch 
stood in the doorway pointing his gun but it was going to be 
too late. | 

And the voice had been calling her, all the time, through 
the whole ceremony, the voice had been calling her name. 

It was like two wavelengths on a radio, two bands so close 
that you got both stations at once. Tony was performing the 
wedding ceremony and Dolores was telling her that she 
couldn’t have Peter because Peter didn’t belong to her; he 
was already spoken for. 

“But Ivy promised. . . .” Liz said. 

Where was Ivy, why wasn’t she here, why wouldn’t she 
help? I need you . . . I’ve always needed you. Why did you 
have to die when I needed you? 

She looked down as she heard a click, like a key turning in 
a lock, but it was only Arch Hock cocking the gun, pointing 
it. What was he doing out on the porch? And why was it so 
cold? And what was that noise, why was Kaye screaming? 
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That damned dog is loose again. Someone is liable to get 
hurt, | 
She threw open the window, told the dog to be quiet, that 
Ivy was trying to rest when she heard her name being called. 
Softly. She turned but the fire had died out and the room 
was in darkness. Ivy! Ivy must want me. Swiftly she moved 
toward the bedroom. 

It was all her fault, she promised. ... 

When she came into the bedroom, he was standing there 
holding the walking stick above his head, about to smash it 
down. She had to do something to stop him, but what? The 
pillow, that was it, the pillow. She started to go back for it 
when she saw it already lying there on the bed beside Ivy. 
Gently she reached across in front of him, held his = with 
hers, picked it up and started to put it over Ivy’s face. But 
that will smother her, she thought. She had held it up and, 
indecisive, was looking at it as he swung the silver head in a 
high arc . . . Kaye was screaming still . . . then the explosion 
rocked her and she crumpled at his feet. | 

She came to in a strange bed, a strange room. Everything 
was white, the bedding, the sleeve of her nightgown, the 
walls; no, they were off-white, yellowed . . . ’'mina hospital 

- or the asylum at Dalton . . . something terrible has hap- 
pened and .. . Tony tried to kill me. 

She was still dreaming, of course, for there he was stand- 
ing above the bed, staring down at her, | 

I'm still dreaming; I’d better be . . . or else I’ve gone mad. 
Why did you do it, Dolores, why did you make me become 
your 

Tony smiled. Tenderly, she thought. “How do you feel?” 

Her throat was dry, the words wouldn’t come; she could 
only shake her head. 

He took it as an answer to his question. “Not too good, 
eh? Well, that’s to be expected. You’ve had quite an experi- 
ence,” 

He started to reach down to do something, fluff the pillow, 
perhaps, and she pulled back, whimpered. 

“It’s only me, Liz. Tony. Don’t be frightened. It’s all over 
now. From now on you'll be safe.” 

Of course I will. Here at the funny farm. O.K., I give up. 
Just don’t kill me, please. She sinned her parched lips, tried 
to beg. 
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“Want some water? The nurse will be back in sec... but 
I think I can handle that much.” She shook her head again, 
vigorously this time. 

Oh, God, when will this nightmare end? Am I awake or 
asleep; have I ever been awake? Maybe it’s all a dream? She 
closed her eyes hoping to find surcease to all the horror but 
all she could see was the pillow and the walking stick and a 
body on the floor. Hers, no doubt, waiting for the blow, the 
loud explosion in her head. 

She tried to say,‘Ivy?’ but the word came out, “Lori?” 

He looked perplexed. “I think you're delirious. Better go 
back to sleep. Don’t worry, I'll stay right here until you're 
well.” 

Pil bet you will. Until I'm dead. Where is that nurse? 
Why did she leave me alone with a madman? , 

She heard footsteps in the doorway, a whispered confer- 
ence. When she opened her eyes she saw him talking to a 
man in uniform, a state policeman, then he was being led 
away ... and she was safe. Now she could sleep. Or wake 
up. 

She heard the voice calling her from afar, telling her that 

she had lost, that Peter would never be hers and she felt a 
twinge—of pain? disappointment?—because she still didn’t 
want to believe it. Why did she want to hurt her? Why 
would anyone want to hurt her? What had she done? I’m 
not guilty! Do you hear that, Dr. Senfeld; I’m not guilty! 
So why am I being punished? Why am I in the madhouse? 
Bedlam? 

When she opened her eyes again the sunlight was 
streaming into the room and Dr. Senfeld was standing over 
her. She squeezed them shut, opened them, focused. No, it 
Was just an ordinary, everyday run-of-the-mill doctor with a 
stethoscope around his neck. 

Cheerfully he said, “Well, you’re finally awake. You've 
slept nearly twenty-four hours, you know. How many pills 
did you take?” 

“None.” 

“We took a blood sample, young lady, so don’t bother 
fibbing.” 

“But I didn’t. . . .” 

“And didn’t have any whiskey either, I suppose?” He was | 
awfully bloody cheerful about the inquisition, she thought. 

“Yes, I had two drinks to relax me before I went to sleep.” 
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“Whiskey and sleeping pills don’t mix... didn’t your 
doctor tell you that?” 

“But, I didn’t. . . .” Oh, what’s the use. Maybe I did. 

“Well, it doesn’t matter. This time. Just be careful in the 
future. You might have killed yourself.” 

I suppose Tony told them I fell. To account for the blow. 
- ++ Why isn’t my head bandaged? And it doesn’t hurt? 
Doesn’t he know that Tony tried to... . 

“There’s someone here to take you home. I think it will be 
all right. Since you have no injuries. And he seems quite anx- 
ious to take care of you. Do you want to talk to him before 
you get dressed?” 

Her eyes widened. Oh, Lord, they don’t understand. No 
one understands. 

“I understand. Modesty? But he is anxious. Why not let 
him come in for a minute? Pity the poor fellow. He’s kept a 
twenty-four hour vigil. Are you all right?” 

She was looking past the doctor at Tony standing in the 
doorway. Behind him, barely discernible, his hat in his hand, 
his bare head gleaming, stood Arch Hock. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 


(-] At first she simply refused to get dressed. Let them think 
I’m crazy, let them-keep me here forever; it’s better than 
being dead. Maybe I am crazy, maybe I belong here. It 
doesn’t seem like too bad a place. I’m not violent. They'll 
treat me well. 

The doctor was conferring with Tony in the hall. A nurse, 
a dour-faced old thing came in and shoved a thermometer in 
Liz’ mouth. She busied herself about the room, tidying up 
what was already neat, waiting, bored, for the mercury to 
climb or fall. She came back, removed the glass tube, looked 
at it, ‘humphed’ and then disappeared out the door. 

She thinks I’m malingering, Liz told herself. If I could just 
talk to the doctor, explain to him what happened. Swell, Liz. 
If you knew. what happened. Explain it to me, why don’t © 
you. I don’t have to explain being terrified. I just am. 

The doctor came back still wreathed in smiles. What the 
hell is he, she asked herself, the staff social director? Doesn’t 
he know it’s serious. 

He cleared his throat, preparatory to making an announce- 
ment. 

“Well .. . it seems you must have suffered some shock, 
after all. So we’ve all agreed to keep you on for today. Your 
friends will come back later. If you want anything, just ring 
for the nurse. Perhaps . . . you need some more rest.” 

He waved cheerfully, stepped back through the door leav- 
ing her alone. 

Maybe it’s a plot, she thought. To keep me here. I must be 
around the bend. First I don’t want to leave, then when they 
tell me I can stay, I think it’s a plot. That’s what paranoia is, 
thinking they’re all i against you. The draconian 
nurse returned, gazed malevolently at Liz. 
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Her voice was almost gentle, belying her looks. “It’s too 
late for breakfast,” she said. “Would you like some toast, 


though?” 
“Thank you, yes.” 


“Don’t worry, we'll have you up and out in no time.” 

No time like the present, Liz thought. Go ahead, ask her. 

“Where am I?” | 

“At the Clinic, of course.” 

“In Dalton?” 

“Dalton? What ever gave you that idea, child? This is 
Carltonsville, Pll see to that food. And I’ll get you some tea.” 
She showed her denture, 

“I thought, perhaps. ...” The starched figured stopped ~ 
and turned. “I really don’t remember what happened.” 

“I’m sure I don’t know. But they don’t put you in Dalton - 
because of shock.” Her voice remained kind but the expres- 
sion on her face said that she thought there was something 
wrong with anyone under forty. 

As she went out the door she said, almost under her breath 
but loud enough for Liz to hear, “Beds are at a premium 
here.” 

All right, all right, I'll leave. As soon as . . . no, not with 
him. When did the doctor say he’d be back? Later? Later 
this afternoon? Then I'll leave right after lunch. After all, 
the doctor said I was well enough to go . . . home. I’ll take a 
bus or a train or a plane or I'll hitchhike back to New York. 
I'm sorry, Ivy . . . Ivy! What happened to. . . . 

Frantically she sat up, found the cord and rang for the- 
nurse. 

It was a different one who came into the room. Dark, 
Spanish perhaps, or a trainee from Latin America. She 
looked inquiringly at Liz. 

“I just wanted to ask... know this sounds silly but 
could you find out for me . . . when they brought me here, 
was there anyone else checked in?” 

“Another patient?” There was a slight island lilt to the 
question. Jamaican, perhaps. “I wasn’t on duty.” 

“Yes? An old . . . older woman. Around sixty. Miss Parra- 
gon. Ivy Parragon.” 

“Oh, Miss Parragon. The one in Intensive Care.” 

“Intensive Care? Then she’s alive?” | 

“Oh, yes. She is weak, but she will be moved, I think. To 
a private room.” 
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“No, they mustn’t do that. She won’t be safe.” 

“Oh, yes, she is fine now. The danger is over, I’m sure. It 
5 only because they weren’t certain that they put her 

i 

She doesn’t understand, Liz thought. “Will I. . . would I 
be able to see her?” 

“If her doctor gives his approval.” 

“Could you ask him?” 

“When he comes in, certainly. Is there anything else?” 

“No, thank you. Please don’t forget. It’s very urgent.” 

_ The young woman nodded, left the room. I hope she un- 
derstood, Liz said to herself. I’ll ask the dragon. 

But it was a nurse’s aide who brought the tray and she pro- 
fessed total ignorance when Liz brought the subject up. 

Liz started to nibble on the toast, discovered her hunger 
and polished off the skimpy meal in a matter of minutes. The 
hot tea was relaxing, eased the tremors in her stomach. 
Briefly, she contemplated scouring the building for Ivy’s 
room but she had no idea how large a hospital it was or, in- 
deed, whether Ivy had as yet been moved from the intensive 
care unit to the private room. Then, without being aware 
that it was taking place, she fell asleep again. 

When she awoke the Venetian blinds had been closed and 
the room was dark. She scrambled out of bed, went to the 
window and peered out, Still plenty of light. Still early aft- 
ernoon, she told herself. I won’t try to get away until I see 
Ivy. She hurried back to the bed, rang the bell. 

It was the Jamaican who answered the call. “Did you ask 
the doctor?” 

“Oh, yes. It will be all right if you visit for a minute. She 
is only down the hall. Room 417. Would you like to go 
now?” 

Pll be crafty, she thought. “No, I think I'll get dressed 
first.” She went to the closet and opened it. Her nightgown 
and robe, the ones she had been wearing when she stayed 
with Ivy, were hanging forelornly on two wire hangers. 

“That was what you brought with you. ... or what you 
came in,” the nurse said. 

Liz could have wept but she was sure the girl would report 
it... and now all she wanted to do was get away. She 
reached in, grabbed the robe, wrapped it around herself, 
searched for and found her slippers on the floor. “I'll go like 
this,” she said. 
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“Til show you the way... but you mustn’t stay long. 
Doctor’s orders.” 

“IT thought a visit would cheer her up. . . .” And me, she 
added to herself. “I wonder how I could get some clothes?” 
She looked at the nurse to see if she might be bribeable . . . 
— I have no money, either. | 

“Your friend said he would bring something. I overheard 
him talking to the doctor. Here we are.” 

The nurse held the door open for Liz, peeked in to make © 
sure that she had the right room, then stood aside. Liz could 
see Ivy in the bed, her eyes closed, breathing regularly. Arch 
Hock was sitting in a straight-backed chair across the room. — 
He stood up when she came in, put his finger to his lips. 
Then he tiptoed across the room to where she stood. 

“She’s asleep,” he said, eyeing her curiously. 

“How is she?” Liz managed to stammer, thinking, you’re 
supposed to be dead. 

He grinned. “Getting stronger by the minute.” He was 
whispering and she had to lean forward to hear him clearly. 
“She’s a tough old bird. She doesn’t know yet what hap- 
pened,” he added. 

That makes two of us, Liz thought. “I don’t have any 
clothes,” she said. 

“He went to get some.” 

Then they both heard Ivy speak. “Liz? Is that you?” 

As she walked across the room to the bedside, Ivy con- 
tinued. “I’m glad you're all right. Why are you in your 
robe?” | 

“I. . . when they brought you I was wearing it.” 

Foy seemed to accept the explanation, “I blacked out when 
I fell.” 

“Yes. Why did you ask if ] were all right?” 

“I got worried after I talked to Peter . . . then I fell. You 
have to be careful.” 

I know, Liz told herself. But that was two days ago. She 
looked at Arch. He shook his head. 

“She doesn’t have to worry, Ivy.” It was Tony’s voice 
coming from the doorway. “I'll take care of her. Here you 
are, Liz. I brought you some clothes. Hope I picked the right 
thing for your going home party.” 
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CHAPTER XXXV 


[_] She sat silently beside him in the car, thinking, I’m riding 
with a homicidal maniac. Arch had decided to stay a little 
longer; he had the station wagon to get himself home. She 
had found that out when she attempted to get him to leave 
with them. Then she had dawdled over dressing until, finally, 
the dragon had come in and told her that they had another 
patient for the room. She had even tried to see Ivy again but 
was told by the resident that it would be better to let the old 
woman rest the night and come back in the morning. 

Her own doctor, he of the perpetual smiling countenance, 

was not about but he had left word that she was to be dis- . 
missed when Mr. Merchant returned. So, in a daze and, she 
admitted to herself, in a funk, she followed him meekly to 
his car. He had her arm, held it lightly but firmly as she 
looked wildly about hoping to see some miraculous avenue 
of escape. 
_ They were past the environs of the small city now, driving 
along a winding road that carried them higher into the moun- 
tains, inexorably toward the Lakeview Inn. He was not driv- 
ing fast, but just fast enough to make the idea of leaping 
from the car laughable. Besides, she told herself, assuming I 
don’t kill myself in the fall, how far would I get? 

There were so many questions, so many ghosts, so much 
that was unexplained . . . and he would never tell her .. . or 
else tell her just before .. . Ivy had warned her. And Arch 
Hock, he must be on Tony’s side; he’s supposed to be dead, 
to have frozen to death, but he let me go with him, let me go 
back to that place. 

He reached over and patted her hand. “How do you feel, 
now?” 

How do you answer a question like that? I feel like 
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screaming, like running away, calling the police, climbing 
under the seat. She smiled weakly. 

“I guess you have a lot of questions,” he said. “We'll talk 
when I get you back. Look, would you rather not stay at the 
Inn? I mean, Pll be there and Arch will be back but if you’d 
rather not . . . after all that’s happened, I’d understand.” 

Why is he playirig cat and mouse . . . ? What would he 
do if I said I'd like to go back to town, to a hotel, anyplace 
rather than back there? 

“I guess it’s like a belly-flop,” he said. “Better go right back 
up and dive in again. You have to face the place sometime 

. since some day it will be yours.” 

You see, I knew you’d have an excuse, just as well I didn’t 
say anything. 

“Cat got your tongue?” he asked, 

At last she said simply, “I’m afraid.” 

“Don’t worry. The police will get him.” 

“Him? Who?” 

“Peter, of course. Isn’t that what you meant when you said 
you were afraid? Actually it’s your fault he got away.” He 
was smiling at her. “When you fainted all I could think of 
was you. He slipped out the back and took the jeep. He 
couldn’t have gotten far. They may even have him by now.” 

She said, “I think you’d better tell me everything that 
happened . . . from the beginning.” 

“We'll be back in ten minutes. It will be easier over a 
drink . . . for me, that is. You’ve been cut off by your doctor 
. . . fora few days.” | 

It was already dark when they pulled into the driveway. 
There was a state police car parked at the foot of the hill. 
The officer inside waved to Tony who stopped, rolled down 
his window. She hadn’t paid much attention but now she 
was aware that the plows had, indeed, gotten through and 
had cleared the main roads. | 

“T don’t think you can make it up the hill,” the policeman 
was saying to them. “We haven’t found him yet, but we de- 
cided to have someone waiting here just in case he came back 
this way. I'll be on for another half-hour before I leave. He’s 
probably in Canada by now.” 

“Guess we have to walk,” Tony said, turning to her. “I’m 
glad I brought you some galoshes.” 

He reached into the back seat and handed her a paper bag. 

He took her hand as they trudged up the hill. She could 
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have said something to the officer, had almost been tempted, 
but the words stuck in her throat. Peter? He’s lying, he must 
be .. . why would Peter . . . it was you swinging that cane, 
you were going . . . then she saw the picture clearly. He 
hadn’t been swinging at her, hadn’t been swinging at Ivy ... 
but at a figure, something on the floor. Peter? Kaye? 

“Won’t Kaye be here?” she asked suddenly. 

He stopped, his face looked pale. “I thought you knew. 
Kaye’s dead.” 

And I’m wearing her galoshes, I’ve stepped into her shoes; 
oh, God, I’m going to scream. 

Deliberately he squeezed her arm, smiled wanly. “It’s all 
right. I know how fond you were of her.” 

Liz had brought her hand to her mouth, could taste the 
wool of her gloves. “How did she .. . ?” 

“Let me have the drink first, will you.” He almost shouted. 
- Then they were inside and he was turning on some lights, 
leading her to Ivy’s suite. He helped her off with her coat, 
stooped down to see to the galoshes. 

She offered no resistance, was almost in a trance. If he 
wants to strip me naked, she told herself, I couldn’t fight 
back. Kaye ... dead. Arch still alive... Peter . . . Canada, 
the officer said. Why aren’t you here when I need you. You 
couldn’t have killed her . . . I know you too well. | 

That’s right, Liz, all of a week, you’ve known him. Maybe, 
two. That makes you an expert. Tony was quietly building a 
fire in the fireplace when she looked up, watched his back. I 
could do it now... if I had a pair of scissors... or a 
poker. Before he kills me. He turned around smiling, saw 
something in her look, pensively dropped the smile. “Would 
_ you like some tea?” 

“No, thanks.” 

“How about a drink?” 

“I thought you said . . .” 

“Oh, one won’t hurt you,” he said. “Will you join me?” 

Numbly she shook her head, watched him pour out the 
scotch, reach into the ice bucket. “I forgot,” he said, holding 
it aloft. “I'll be right back.” He scuttled across the room, was 
out before she could speak. 

She didn’t hear the lock click, but knew that she was a 
prisoner, sensed it, hardly thought it necessary to get up to 
see. Still, on the off chance . . . wearily she stood up, went 
to the door. Unlocked, open. Suddenly the adrénalin hit her 
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mind, her body simultaneously. She stepped into the hall, as- 
sumed that he was in the kitchen, decided not to risk the 
front door, as he might be coming back with the ice before 
. . . there was one chance, the door at the end of the hall, the 
one that had been open once even though he had said. . . . 

She was already past her own room, had reached the dark 
recess and the door before she realized that she had heard 
him ... not in his own room but in hers. What could he be 
looking for? 

She uttered a silent prayer as she turned the knob .. . but 
nothing happened. She could hear him come out of her 
room, cross the hall. Now he would know that she knew, 
now there was no chance that he wouldn’t kill her. She ran 
down the hall, ran past Ivy’s half-open door, heard him 
saying, “Liz, are you in the bedroom?” She ran to the front 
door. It, too, was locked. And he had turned off the lights, 
she realized. 

She could hear him coming slowly down the hall, softl 
calling her name, Like a frightened rabbit, she looked franti- 
cally about her, knew that she was making the wrong choice, 
that she was going into a cul-de-sac. Still, she couldn’t help 
herself as she fled up the stairs that led to the second floor. 

Panting she stopped, heard him go by the stairwell, listened 
as he methodically tried the kitchen and dining rooms, 
switching lights on and off, then walking slowly back to the 
stairs. She could see that he had a flashlight, was following 
the light up the steps. Time, she thought, I need time; maybe 
Arch is on the way, maybe the policeman will come up the 
hill. She stepped out of her shoes, ran softly up to the third 
floor, down the hall*to the room that she tried earlier, the 
one that overlooked the driveway. Maybe, if I yell, she 
thought. : 

The door was open when she got there. She stepped in- 
side, closed it and turned the key. She hurried to the win- 
dow, tried to fling it open. Stuck, swollen tight from the 
dampness; it wouldn’t budge. She could hear his footsteps in 
the hall. 

He knows I’m here, she thought, he could hear me running 
fe the steps. She looked around, saw the straight backed 
chair, picked it up preparatory to breaking the window. 

She heard his voice through the door. “Liz, what’s the 
matter with you? I know you're in there. Come on out. Why 
are you afraid of me? I won’t harm you.” 
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“Then go away. If you aren’t going to hurt me, go away. 
Bring the policeman up to the house, tell him I want a ride to 
town.” 

“Liz, I can’t do that. Besides, he’s no doubt gone. Having a 
drink at the McGee before he goes off duty.” 

“Maybe, but I’m going to break this window and call to 
him. Unless I see you walking down the drive in two 
minutes.” 

She could hear him laugh. “And what will you tell him?” 

“That you tried to kill me.” 

“Have you lost your mind? I haven’t laid a hand on you.” 

“Not tonight, Not yet. But what were you doing in my 
room.” 

“I was getting you a warm sweater. It was cold in Ivy’s 
room.” 

“You were getting my pills.” 

Again he laughed. “O.K. I was getting your pills. What’s 
wrong with that? Now come on out.” His voice got ugly. 
“Or [ll kick the door down.” 

“Why would you do that if you don’t want to harm me?” 

“Perhaps because I’m worried about you, afraid that you 
might be in such a state over the events of the last two days 
that you’d consider doing away with yourself by leaping 
from that window.” . 

It sounded like a set speech, prepared testimony. 

“Just go away or I'll do what I said.” 

For a moment there was no answer and she thought, fleet- 
ingly, that she had won. Then she heard him fooling with 
the lock, heard the key fall to the floor as he pushed it out 
with another, a pass key, no doubt. 

She threw the chair full strength at the window as he 
burst into the room. He was on her almost before the glass 
shattered. 

“O.K., my girl,” he said, “if you’re bent on killing yourself, 
there’s nothing I can do. I tried to stop you but I was too 
late.” He was strong, stronger even than she had imagined, 
and he was easily pushing her towards the broken glass, 
would have no trouble, despite her flailing fists and hearty 
curses, in shoving her out the window. Unless the officer had 
heard and was coming up the hill. Then he might see and 
Tony would have to stop. But she knew he wouldn’t... 
knew that nothing could stop him because he was mad and 
he had nothing to lose—because she would be able, if she were 
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left alive, to punch too many holes in the story he must have 
fabricated for the police. . 

There were jagged edges of glass still stuck in the frame 
and she thought that even if he doesn’t manage to get me out 
my throat will be cut, my face torn open. He stopped sud- 
denly, held her tightly and kicked at the glass with his 
booted foot. He heaved her forward towards the wide win- 
dow. She reached up, grabbed at the frame, felt the glass 
shreds ripping into her hands and screamed. 

Then she heard Peter’s calm voice saying, “Let her go, 
Tony. This time I brought a gun.” 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 


[] It had been more than two hours since ... well, she 
wouldn’t think about that, she told herself, as she looked at 
her watch. There had been much bustling about; state police- 
men had been taking notes, asking questions, even, at times, 
appearing solicitous as they went about whatever it was that 
policemen did when they weren’t asking questions and taking 
notes. Fingerprints, she thought. Or maybe they needed office 
records for they had been a long time, Arch told her, going 
through Tony’s desk after they Tad gone through his room. 

She stared at the fire, never stirring. Occasionally Peter 
would come by, pat her shoulder, wink at her, throw another 
log on, ask her if she wanted or needed anything. The two 
glasses into which Tony had poured the scotch were emptied 
into vials, sniffed, tagged, carried out. So, unfortunately she 
told herself, were all the liquor bottles. God, did they think 
he poisoned everything? She admired efficiency as much as 
the next kien but she really longed for a drink; would 
probably have gambled if they hadn’t taken them all away. 

Arch had evidently come back almost immediately after 
she arrived with Tony. It was all part of a plan, that much 
she understood but she supposed that she would just have to 
be patient until someone _,(Peter, she hoped) came and told 
hereverything. . | 

At last she heard the last police car pulling out of the 
drive, realized that it had been quiet inside the building for 
the past five minutes and then he was coming down the hall, 
was inside the room, had her in his arms, holding her tight 
while she cried softly. 

“Go ahead. Cry. You held out magnificently, I must say. 
Even the fuzz were impressed ... and we all know how 
jaded they are.” 
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She looked up at him through her teary eyes and said, 
“Do you know what I need most?” 

He grinned. “I’m afraid to ask.” 

“A drink, And they took away all the bottles.” 

“Yes, They'll have to sample it all. About a dozen tasters, I 
should imagine. Ah, well, they deserve it... they did a 
good job of play-acting. Tell you what; there’s always a possi- 
bility ...a probability, really, that Arch has a little some- 
thing stashed away. Can you bear to part with me for two 
more minutes?” 

“I don’t know. Two minutes is a long time. But as long as 
you don’t have to go to Canada. . . .” 

“Canada?” 

“The state policeman. Said you were probably in Canada.” 

“I told you they were good actors. I was in room 203. I’m 
glad you went to the third floor . . . or we wouldn’t have 
got him, I'll be right back.” 

He was true to his word. It seemed that he had no more 
than left the room when he returned holding up an almost 
full pint. 

“Ugh! Rye!” she said. 

“Beggars can’t be choosers. . . .” | 

He had even remembered to bring ice, carried a full tray 
in his other hand. 

After he had poured, he handed her a glass and said, 
“Where would you like to begin?” 

“First a toast. Thank you, Peter, for saving my life.” 

“Any time.” He clinked his glass to hers, sipped. At last he 
said, “Go ahead. Fire away.” 

She didn’t want to ask what was foremost in her mind. In- 
stead she said, “I think the thing that surprised me most was 
having Arch show up. You told us he was dead.” 

“Did I say that?” Peter mimicked Tony Merchant. “That 
~ was all part of my plan; an abortive one, I’m sorry to say 
-.. but there he really outsmarted us. It all goes back to 
when my wife allegedly committed suicide. It was a perfect 
set-up and I guess we all fell for it.” She could see the lines 
around his eyes deepen, almost feel the pain, his pain, as he 
went on. : 

“He’s pretty clever . . . why did you run away from him, 
by the way?” 

“I didn’t want to come here . . . I saw him—when was it?— 
night before last, saw him with the cane ...1 must have 
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been drugged. I wasn’t sure if I had dreamed it or not... 
I’m still not sure what I dreamed that night and what really 
happened.” 

“Why did you come?” | 

“T couldn’t think of any excuse not to. I tried everything. I 
even tried to get Arch to come along, but he didn’t get my 
message.” 

“Oh, he got it all right... that was part of the second 
plan. I guess it would be easiest if I begin at the sews 3 
Tony knew that Dolores was due to inherit the Inn.” He 
spread his hands out. “All this grandeur. Ivy was leaving him 
some land, a lot of it, I guess, but he really would have been 
hard pressed*to develop it without the Lakeview as a base. 
She probably knew that—I don’t think she wants to see the 
community grow much larger—and so she deliberately split 
her holdings. It was her hope that Dolores and I would run 
this place in the summer . . . teach or whatever during the 
winter. It would have been a good life... . and a profitable 
one. 

“But Tony knew, also, that he was at a dead end. He’d 
have to make some kind of a deal with Lori. . . or else sell 
the land and try to live on the interest. I don’t think he was 
really capable of holding down a job. Except for keeping the 
books, Ivy did most of the work around here. Tony would 
fuss over the old ladies—and the pretty girls—make a big show 
of managing the i: but I don’t think he ever did much. 
And he had grandiose schemes about making this whole area 
into a spa—with Ivy’s land, hotel and money. It would have 
been a dismal failure.” | 

“Why is that?” 

“To begin with we’re not far enough north for the good 
snow. So it will never be a great winter resort area and you 
can’t put up buildings anymore for a song the way they did 
in the old days. To get your investment back you have to 
build year-round houses, hotels, facilities. And, secondly, 
most people want action at a summer resort. Motor boats on 
the lake, rock bands, parties and that sort of thing. The old 
settlers would never stand for it. There would be a continual 
hassle. Ivy knew that—and, besides, she was an old settler.” 

“You seem to have studied the situation quite a lot.” 

“Lori and I talked about it when Ivy told her about the | 
will. And, I'told you I was a renaissance man.” 

“Yes, you turned out to be a detective, too.” 
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“I must have had that in the back of my mind when I came 
back. There was some explanation and-I couldn’t figure it out 
at the time. I was too distressed; we all were. Lori had been 
depressed for a few days but that was nothing unusual. I 
don’t mean she was that way often but it had happened 
enough that I didn’t pay much attention. I should have. Evi- 
dently Tony was working on her . . . I wish I knew what he © 
told her . . . and then I wasn’t here. . . . It’s still hard for me 
to talk about, Liz, and I honestly don’t know exactly what 
happened. Her father, their father, committed suicide, al- 
though no one knows why—well, maybe Ivy does, but she’s 
not telling—and my guess is that Tony told Lori some horri- 
ble lie about the old man. Or the truth, for that matter. If it 
was bad enough . . . Lori had a lor of guilt. He may have 
subtly suggested that she kill herself . . . or he may have ac- 
tually helped her along the way. No one knows for sure and 
unless he confesses, which is highly unlikely, we'll never 
know. 

“The thing that bothers me the most is. . . .” He sto ped, 
studied her carefully. “You don’t want to hear confessions.” 

“Ivy told me you were in town with Kaye.” 

He sighed. “It’s not quite as bad as it seems. Kaye had been 
—well, not flirting exactly—but showing a lot of interest in 
me. On Tony’s instructions, I would guess. Lori was such an 
innocent that she didn’t notice. I’m sure she didn’t; she 
couldn’t dissemble. If she had been aware of it she would 
have said something to me. I don’t think she would have been 
upset. She would probably have felt sorry for Kaye. . . .” 

The idea popped into his mind at the same time as it must 
have occurred to Liz. 

“Do you suppose... ?” he asked and she nodded her 
head. | 

“Tony told Lori some lie about me. And Kaye. Even 

inted to the fact that we were away together . . . and tied 
it in with their father. He was a notorious lecher around 
the community and Lori surely must have heard those ru- 
(MOTs, ss” 

“Yes,” Liz answered, “and he must have played on her 
guilt, made her feel . . . that she had lost you .. . that she 
was inadequate. . . .” 

“, . . or that I was just like her father.” 

“And she was highly susceptible to that kind of suggestion 
- « . and he got her during a down period.” 
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“In fairness to Kaye,” Peter went on after a moment, “I 
don’t think she knew what was going to happen. She was ei- 
ther ordered to get me away or Tony took advantage of the 
fact that she had.” 

“What did happen, Peter? That is, if you want to talk 
about it.” 

“Don’t want me feeling guilt, either, huh?” 

“No one is perfect.” 

“Well, Miss Nosy, nothing happened, if I get your 
meaning.” He was grinning at her. “You have to be careful 
of-your motives when you ask voyeur-like questions of your 
intended, Liz. Kaye needed someone to take her to town. I 
had to pick up some papers at school. She hitched a ride, 
then talked me into taking her to lunch. We had a few 
drinks and she suggested, rather obliquely as I remember, 
that we had the afternoon in front of us. She complained of 
being sleepy, wondered if I knew of a place where she could 
lie down for a while.” He laughed. “It wasn’t really very 
tempting. I’m not a saint, but . . . well, I had a slightly maud- 
lin drunk on my hand and I didn’t want to bring her home 
that way. I suppose I was worried what everyone would 
think. Anyway I drove her around, showed her the campus, 
that sort of thing, then came back here. By then it was too 
late. 

“It was all the time he needed,” he added. 

“You couldn’t have been expected to be with her every 
minute—Lori, I mean. It could have happened anytime.” 

“I know,” he said. “I’ve told myself that. I’ve ‘iffed’ myself 
half crazy over it. At the time it seemed like a freak coinci- 
dence. But it must have nagged me. That’s why I came back 
. . . to see what I could Gad out. I started pumping Arch but 
he wasn’t too communicative at first. I think he thought it 
might hurt Ivy . . . and he’s a tiger where she’s concerned.” 

“You know I kept dreaming about her. Dreamed that she 
was calling me . . . . I was terrified.” 

Fle stood up, stirred the fire, replenished their empty 
glasses. . 

“You weren’t dreaming, Liz.” 

“Of course I was dreaming. I do it all the time. Everyone 
does, according to Dr. Senfeld; I just remember better.” 

“Lori dreamed, too, But you weren’t dreaming.” 
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CHAPTER XXXVII 


[-] He was standing in front of the fire, his drink in one 
hand, the poker in the other. For a split second she thought 
he looked menacing, then she realized that it was just the 
way the firelight, behind him, threw a heavy shadow on his 
unshaven face. . = 

He put down the poker and came to her. He eased his 
body onto the couch and said, “You must be the most nor- 
mal girl I’ve ever met, Liz.” He held up his hand, “No, don’t 
interrupt. Don’t forget I was a teacher and I was dealing 
with all those neurotic Post-adolescents, But seriously, I mean 
it. You think a lot, which may not be the norm in our coun- 
try all the time, but it is what human beings are supposed to 
do; otherwise, why have a brain? You question yourself, 
your motives; you worry, become frightened but you never 
stop fighting back, trying. Those are good qualities... 
they’re certainly not indicative of mental disorder. So you 
went into analysis. Lots of people do. Trying to find out who 
you are, trying to find your way in the world is not abnor- 
mal, Even slipping on the ice is a common factor; and there’s 
lot’s of ice out there.” 

“Especially tonight,” she murmured. “Why do you say I 
didn’t dream it. Dreams may be a sign of a lot of things but 
hearing voices is open only to saints and madmen.” 

“Madpersons. . . .” 

“O.K. Touche. Now, tell me.” 

“You are not a saint—I don’t think you are, at any rate—and — 
you are not mad, You heard a voice. It wasn’t Lori’s but how 
were you to know that?” 

“Tony again?” 

“Indirectly, Kaye. He must have found out that Ivy was 
going to make you the surrogate Lori. God knows why. 
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Don’t misunderstand me, Liz. I'm glad it’s you. I’m glad Ivy 
found someone, but you have to admit that it was all rather 
sudden. I think Lori’s loss must have affected Ivy more than 
anyone. And she’s not getting any younger. I don’t know 
what she had in mind when she hired you . . . but I’m prob- 
ably not the first one to mention that you two resemble one 
another. Lori wasn’t crazy, either. Less stable than you... 
but not crazy by a long shot. Whatever, Ivy saw a quality in 
you .. . not looks, you’ve seen her picture . . . but some- 
thing that reminded her of her niece. The girl she had raised. 
rey she was so full of the sense of loss that it touched her. In 
both senses of the word. If it hadn’t, well, none of this would 
have happened. And, in the long run we might all be better 
off.” 

“But don’t you care that Tony ... ?” 

“Yes... and no. I can’t bring her back. I know this 
sounds foolish but what have we all gained? Kaye? Arch? 
I 2”? : 

“Pue got you... and... .” She indicated the room. 

“And I’ve got you. But we could have found each other 
without. . . .” He repeated her gesture. 

“But Tony ... if he did... he’s the one who is crazy.” 

“He may well be. And someday he might have struck 
again, From society’s point of view we’re better off with him 
put away. But Ivy put you in a terrible position . . . albeit 
unknowingly.” 

“I found something else ...1 found her, too. I guess I 
need a mother figure. Is there such a thing?” 

“Why not? O.K. It doesn’t matter. She did it. That’s all 
that is important. And Tony found out, suspected at least 
and decided to drive you away. Hence, the voices.” 

“Yes, he must have known a lot about me. From my letter, 
my conversations with Ivy ... things I said over cocktails. 
_ Maybe he even checked up on me... my references and 
stuff. Then, too, I know he went through my things. He 
found the pills, I’m sure. He must have put some in my drink 
the other night . . . to knock me out.” 

“Yes. Well, he knew enough to know that you could be 
driven away with the right combination of events.” 

_“He came close to it. I thought of New York several 
times.” 

“Then I appeared and that complicated things . . . he was 
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worried that I had come back to find out the truth about 
LO. 2.” 

“He did know about the will. He stole the letter from the 
lawyer.” 

‘So he had to do something fast. Once the will was made, 
he’d be a prime suspect if anything happened to you . . . and 
he couldn’t do anything to Ivy because you’d inherit. So the 
plan was to do away with her . . . once he couldn’t get you 
out of the way.” 

“He could have killed me, before the will was drawn.” 

“But the lawyer would have known... he might have 
started an investigation... and Ivy would have certainly 
suspected something. I think she was even beginning to sus- 

Ce rice 
els that why she came to see you the night she fell?” 

“Yes. She came to tell me that she had plans to make a 
new will and that she was worried about your safety. At that 
point she may have been still a little less than sure of me. She 
was really trying to pump me, to see if you had told 
ed 

“Why? ” 

“She may have thought I was a fortune hunter, I don’t 
know. It would be odd . . . first Dolores and then you. Both 
of you due to get this place. Damn it, I don’t want it; it has 
an air of tragedy about it, always has had, for my money. 
But it was hard to convince her how I felt. This place is the 
whole world to her.” 

“I know. In a way, I feel as you do. But I couldn’t tell her 
that. And I must admit that the idea of being a lady of prop- 
erty appealed to me . . . still does,” 

“When you inherit a business you inherit a lot of hard 
work and headaches as well as an income.” 

“I know. But since Ivy is recovering it may be a long time. 
Besides, I have to learn how to run the place.” ) 

“Well, she can teach you if anyone can.” 

They sat for a while, meditating about the future. 

At last Liz asked, “I suppose Tony had the cane?” 

“Oh, I’m sure of it. He probably heard her upstairs just as 
you did. It seemed like a wonderful idea. Old woman falls 
down stairs, tripping over her own cane. Have to be an acci- 
dent. And, if anything, I was the one up there with her, I 
might get the blame.” 
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“Did he set fire to your camper?” 

“I imagine, although again [ can’t prove it. He wanted me 
out of the way. He took my gun. I’m sure it wasn’t there 
when I got back. Maybe to make sure I couldn’t take a shot 
at him if I woke up when he was prowling around. Maybe he 
planned to use it on you or Ivy. Who knows what his devi- 
ous mind was thinking. He must have had ten options run- 
ning around in his head. If one plan didn’t work, try 
another.” 

“Like the dog.” 

“Poor beast. Arch killed it. But it was too late.” 

“Which brings us back to my first question. About Arch.” 

“Yes, I was being almost as clever as Tony, That was my 
plan. Arch had seen Tony when he picked up the cane from 
the dock, but he didn’t say anything. It was only after Ivy 
fell that he told me about it . . . then he knew for sure and 
he was determined to help nail Tony. I told him to fake 
going into town and to slip back into the house and hide up- 
Stars: 44,6 

*“, « » the locked room,” she interrupted. 

“Yes, the one you ran to when you were trying to get 
away from Tony.’ Then he was to slip downstairs and hide 
. . . that way we’d catch Tony in the act. I was pretty sure 
he’d try something while we were snowed in... it was a 
perfect opportunity. But he went us one better. He let the 
dog loose, then sent Kaye outside.” 

“Do you think he was trying to kill her?” 

“I wouldn’t be surprised. She knew too much and he had 
bigger plans . . . she might even have gotten cold feet when 
she saw Ivy dead. . . . So he had her out playing Lori for 
one last time . . . and the dog got her. Arch heard the animal 
and the screams, ran out of the house, just as he was su 
posed to. I came into the bedroom but Tony was already 
there and he clipped me from behind. Then, when he was 
about to clobber me for good you appeared.” 

“Was he doing something to Ivy when you got there?” 

“No. Not at that moment but there was a pillow over her 
face. I went to pull it off, did pull it off, then he got me. I 
came to with him on the telephone, calling the police. Tell- | 
ing them I tried to kill his aunt. So I made tracks. I was 
lucky about one thing.” 

“What was that?” 

“The day of the snowstorm, after I got the car fixed, I 
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drove to Carltonsville and talked to the police. I told them 
what I thought was going on. So they were rightly a little 
suspicious of him when they arrived. But they played it cool. 
After you all were taken to the hospital they slipped me back 
in the house. That’s the reason for the car at the foot of the 
hill . . . they didn’t completely trust me either. But Arch had 
talked to them about the cane so between the two stories and 
the obviously cut phone line that had been spliced back to- 
gether so he could call them in and accuse me .. . they gam- 
bled that he’d try something.” 

“I guess we were lucky he tried. . . .” 

“I must say you’re taking it magnanimously . . . consid- 
ering what he might have done. But you're right, if he hadn’t 
we wouldn’t have had much of a case . . . all circumstantial 
at best. He could have lied out of it but he had to go all the 
way ... had to get you out of the way if he expected to get 
hold of the Inn.” 

“But Ivy would have known.” 

“Perhaps, but who knows what the news of your death 
would have done to her . . . another suicide. And he would 
have had plenty of chances to knock her off . . . no; the only 
hope was to kill you. That was his last plan... his last 
chance.” 

“He must be crazy.” 

“No doubt. He'll probably end up in Dalton. . . .” 

“. +. where I thought I was when I woke up this 
morning.” 

“Yes, he had you pretty confused. That was another op- 
tion. Have you put away. He used your pillow on Ivy, after 
all. That may have been his problem. He had too many op- 
tions and he tried them all... after a time it became 
obvious.” 

“I can’t help feeling sorry for him.” 

“Strangely enough, so do I. He had a weird life, I suppose. 
And God knows, he may have inherited it all from his fa- 
ther. There are so many unexplained things in Ivy’s past... 
but I suppose we’ll never know.” 

“Well, she is writing a book.” 

“Yes. But I doubt if even that will tell the full story. Be- 
sides, you’ve been editing or reading or whatever, have you 
found out anything?” : 

“Yes and no.” She smiled enigmatically. 

“Which covers:a lot of territory.” 
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Her eyes were tired, but somehow for a moment he 
thought he saw them twinkling in the firelight. She looked 
across the room to the lower regions of Ivy’s desk. 

“Do you really want to know?” 

“Of course. I mean, I suppose so. It’s hard to tell.” 

“What’s the penalty for opening someone else’s desk, my 
renaissance man?” 

“Well, that’s a misdemeanor. If you’re caught. It must be 
locked, though.” 

“Yes, and I know where the key is. What’s the penalty? I 
have to decide if it’s worth it.” 

He put down his glass, cupped her face in his strong hands. 
He kissed her tenderly on the mouth. | 

“That’s a penalty?” she said, when he had taken his lips 
away from hers. , 

“No, that’s a deterrent. It’s wrong to go snooping. Besides, 
we have all day tomorrow,” he grinned. 

“That’s true. But you still haven’t answered my question. 
How many years will I get?” 

“Life,” he murmured in her ear. 

She looked at him. “With you. It will be worth it. Can 
you give me another sample of that deterrent?” 

“Sure. Are you really going to open that desk?” 

“Later. I really am.” 

He put his arms around her and before he kissed her again 
she thought she heard him say, “Let the punishment fit the 
crime, 
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KPILOGUE 


[_] Excerpts from Chapter Four of A HISTORY OF IN- 
DIAN LAKE by Ivy D. Parragon.* 

“Copyright 1973. All rights reserved. 

Published by arrangement with the author. 


. and it is usual in a treatise of this sort for a kind of su- 
perficial, historical truth to be told; a truth that covers 
events, famous personages, even, occasionally, a few 
unknown facts that will lead the reader into a certain type of 
conjecture, make him surmise, guess at, suspect the back- 
ground of the event. 

Up until this point, dear reader, that has been the case with 
this work. Partly because the author is not an_ historian, 
partly because she simply doesn’t know all the answers. But 
we come to a happening, chronologically far ahead of oug 
story, that concerns her, her immediate family and, in a way, 
is related to the past in that it could almost have been pre- 
dicted. 

I refer, of course, to the great fire of 1948 that burned 
the Indian Lake Lodge to the ground and took the lives of — 
three unfortunate girls, help who lived on the top floor, inno- 
cent victims of—how shall I describe it?—hate and evil, mad- 
ness, arrogance, debauchery and revenge. Not the sort of 
thing that one would expect to find in a book like this, or a 
place like Indian Lake, for that matter. 

Since I am now the last one left, the only one that such a 
disclosure could possibly harm, I feel no qualms about 
putting the words to paper. (I should add this as a footnote, 
but I detest them so much that I shall only parenthesize the 
information: It is understood that the book shall not be pub- 
lished until I am sure those mentioned in the previous sen- 
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tence cannot be harmed and should I pre-decease any of the 
others, it will not be published until they are all gone.) 

Did I say three victims? Well, that is not the whole truth. 
There were more. One immediate, one twenty-four years 
later. And if a victim can be considered someone who did 
not actually perish, many others. So much for mystery. 
Now to the facts. 

The Parragons and the Merchants were the two leading 
mercantile families of the area. Others, summer residents, 
were richer, more socially prominent, more famous. But their 
power waned each year as the summer sun set metaphori- 
cally in the west. They went back to home: Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, some of the smaller but closer cities. 
Home for the Parragons and the Merchants was Indian Lake. 
So they controlled events and lives to a far greater degree 
than anyone else in the county. They were property own- 
ers. T'wo large hotels, much land, investments in local busi- 
nesses, mines, factories, anything you can think of, they had 
a piece of ‘the action.’ 

And, most naturally, they were rivals. It couldn’t be 
avoided. Had my father been a more generous man, had his 

er been a less malevolent one, it might not have happened. 

ut the rivalry existed. 

Slowly they began to lose some of their power. The mines 
and lumber mills closed. So did the factories. Businesses 

went bankrupt. Investors, heavy investors, had to take heavy 
losses. Eventually all that rig cht was land holdings and the 
hotels themselves. 

Anthony Merchant, Sr., a few years younger than my fa- 
ther, owned the Indian Lake Lodge. He was harder hit than 
we, evidently harder hit than anyone realized. 

He had never married although it was rumored, more than 
rumored, bruited about quite openly, that he was a man of 
enormous sexual appetite; in fact, most of the girls who came 
during the summer to work at the Lodge did not return for 
a second season. And hardly a local girl was safe from his ad- 
vances. No doubt he was quite successful in his amorous ad- 
ventures, but around the time of the second world war he 
cast about in search of a wife. And his eye fell on my sister, 
my younger sister, while I was away at college. 

Madeleine, for that was her name, had not gotten along 
well with my father, had left Indian Lake to live in New 
York City. When she came home on an infrequent visit she 
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began to see Anthony. She never told me what took place, 
but in the light of what happened to me later, I can guess. 
Nevertheless, they were married over the strenuous objec- 
tions of my father. In fact, a year later he died of a heart 
attack. 

We didn’t know that Mr. Merchant was involved in some 
shady dealings during the war, trying to recoup his lost for- 
tune; we didn’t know, still don’t, for that matter, if he really 
cared for Madeleine or if he saw her as a way out of his 
financial dilemma. But he married her and not too long after, 
she gave birth to a son, my nephew, Anthony, Jr. . 

I came back from Penn State with my degree and when 
my father died I was the sole inheritrix; he never forgave my 
sister; he cut her out of the will entirely, something that An- 
thony Merchant had not counted on. 

What with gasoline rationing during the war the Indian 
Lake Lodge had really fallen on bad days; we, too, suffered, 
but having some cash reserve, we were able to hang on. Mer- 
chant had taken large loans, ones that he couldn’t repay eas- 
ily; the banks owned the Lodge for all practical piel eee 
Then the government began an investigation of his 
speculations during the war. But those things take time and 
he had some powerful friends in the county. Politicians 
whom he had helped obtain office, to name just one group. 

He could almost have certainly wriggled out of eas 
if he had been in the clear as far as money was concerned. 
But he wasn’t. 

I was now his rival. 

And, he must have told himself, his only salvation. 

But what was he to do? My sister was very much alive. 
And was I not even remotely interested in his none too sub- 
tle advances. Nor was | about to loan him money, which he 
also suggested. | 

He hit on a scheme that was so shameless, so sordid, that I 
can barely put my pen to the paper to set it down. And, in 
all fairness, perhaps it wasn’t a scheme as such. Perhaps one 
thing simply led to another, events got out of control and he 
behaved as he did. 

However, much as I find it difficult to do, I feel compelled 
to continue. 

One day in late September after the guests had decamped, 
when I had come back from a sail and was putting my boat 
away, he attacked me in the boathouse, forced his will on 
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mine. I know I am being euphemistic, which the younger 
reader will not appreciate, but I am of an older generation 
and I think that the point is not unclear. Certainly it won’t 
be unclear if I add that I became pregnant! 

When I became aware of what had happened, my first 
thought was to run away, my second to kill him. But I had a 
business to run. And the baby would be born in late spring. 
I made a mistake. I told him. 

Then, unbeknownst to me, he told my sister, told her that 
he was going to divorce her to marry me, that she would be 
well taken care of. 

Did I mention that Madeleine and I were not close? 

What he told her certainly didn’t bring us closer, She re- 
fused to have anything to do with a divorce. In fairness to 
her, he didn’t say that my pregnancy was the result of a vi- 
cious attack, but hinted that we were lovers. She didn’t 
speak to me and as I was not privy to what he had told her 
and as I certainly had no intention of marrying him no mat- 
ter what they did with their lives, it didn’t occur to me to 
seek her out, confide in her, ask her advice, try to solve our 
dilemma together. : 

I resolved not to go away. I would not be seen in the vil- 
lage during the winter and late spring but that would not be 
thought unusual; I had always been a little distant, unin- 
volved in affairs of the community. I would have my baby 
when the time came, put it up for adoption and no one 
would be the wiser. I needed to rely on only two people. 
Mrs. Hock and her son, Arch. 

Arch had always cared for me, had been a distant admirer. 
He is one of those breed of people, gone now, that believed 
that a cat can look at a king. But not marry one. So, I sup- 
3am he idolized me from afar. And when he found out what 

appened, he was incensed. 

He resolved, although he didn’t let on to me or his mother, 
to seek revenge. He spent a lot of time around the Indian 
Lake Lodge, no doubt planning some mischief. 

But, in the meantime, Anthony Merchant had planned 
some mischief of his own. 

He would burn down the hotel to collect the insurance. 
His wife would perish in the fire and, presumably, I would 
then see my way clear, perhaps see it as my duty since I car- 
ried his child, to marry him. He would have money, a new 
business and a new wife. 
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You must be asking yourself how I know what was going 
on in his mind? Arch saw him burn down the hotel and as to 
the other, he confessed it rather proudly ... to me. But I 
jump ahead. 

He didn’t make the mistake of using a lot of gasoline and 
rubbish to start the fire; he was far too clever. He started a 
fire in the woods on a day when almost the entire town was 
in DuBose for a high-school basketball game. The wind was 
right and the hotel was right in the way. And a tinderbox be- 
sides. The three girls in the attic were unfortunate victims. 

Again, to be fair, he didn’t know they were there. My sis- 
ter had decided to make a playroom for her son and she 
hired three locals to come in and clean out two of the rooms. 
She had gone out while they were working, walked to the 
postoffice. When she came back the place was in flames and 
three lives were trapped inside. 

Ir drove her insane. | 

Not at first. At first it wasn’t noticeable. If it had been I 
would have never let her come to live with me, would never - 
told her how I became pregnant. 

But I did. And, on-the night my baby was born, she com- 
mitted suicide. It was Mrs. Hock who suggested the switch, 
suggested that we pretend that she had died in childbirth. 
Only she and Arch and I knew. And, of course, Anthony 
Merchant, Sr. 

Tony, his son, had been at school the day of the fire. He 
was, I believe, five or six at the time. He came to stay with 
me when his mother came. And his father, when he was told 
what I intended to do about the baby, dies in order to 
pressure me into marrying him, demanded both children. He 
said that he would go to court to get them back and that I 
wouldn’t have a leg to stand on with Dolores since I had al- 
ready procured a birth certificate that showed my sister. as 
her mother. 

It was then that I decided to kill him. I certainly wasn’t 
going to turn my daughter over to a murderer, a rapist, a 
madman. Nor was I going to let him take the boy. 

I devised an ingenious plan, one that would be, I hoped, 
foolproof. I had to protect my baby... and my sister’s 
baby. 

Only someone got there first. Someene who must have 
known what I intended. Someone who was close to me and 
loved me. 
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Someone who knew how to use a shot 

For the coroner’s jury found that Anthony Merchant, Sr., 
of Indian Lake, Pennsylvania, despondent over past events, 
had put his shotgun in his mouth and had blown his brains 
out. 

But I know better. 

I know what evil is. And what it is not. Anthony Mer- 
chant would never have killed himself. He would have stolen 
the children, killed me, run away to Europe, he would have 
done anything, gone to any limits but he would not have put 
a gun in his mouth and pulled the trigger. 

His hatred might have been self-consuming but not self- 
destructive. Nothing ever stopped him from getting what he 
_ wanted; no refusal, no person, no government. That was 
why I had determined to kill him. Because I knew it was the 
only way he could be stopped. | 

Someone else saw it the same way I did; someone who 
wanted revenge and wanted to protect me. 

It wouldn’t have been hard. Once you know a man’s habits 
it is not difficult to find him alone, push his gun in his face and 
squeeze. 

If you have a motive that is strong enough. 

A motive that is the proper mixture of hatred for the op- 
pressor; and love of the oppressed. 

Now, let us pray God, that all this evil is finally done with. 
I know that I thought it was then. I was wrong as later 
events proved. 

This ume I hope I’m right. 

As I said at the beginning of this chapter, it wouldn’t be 
printed until everyone who might be hurt is gone. So, if you 
are reading it, he, too, must be dead. 

And it is to his memory that I would like to dedicate this 
work, 

He saw much, said little, acted when he had to. 

And he loved this place as much as he loved life, loved me. 

I shall be eternally grateful to him. 
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“Haunted 


“Herre. 
What did they want of her? The question tore like the 


beak of an angry bird at Liz Caldwell’s tortured mind 
as terror tightened around her. 


Why had imperious old Ivy Parragon made Liz the heir- 
ess to her fortune, though she barely knew the bewil- 
dered girl? Why was handsome Tony Merchant trying 
to sweep Liz off her feet? Was brilliant, attentive Peter 
Saverino really Liz's friend as he claimed? 


Liz knew the answers lay in the secret of a beautiful 
young woman found hanging years before . . . the girl 
whose spirit welcomed Liz to this crumbling old Vic- 
torian inn...and whose legacy of murder and madness 
made Liz a screaming puppet ina drama of horror... 
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